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PREFACE. 



The memoranda which form the basis of the following 
Essay have been thrown together during the preparation 
of one of the sections of the third volume of " Modern 
Painters."* I once thought of giving them a more 
expanded form; but their utility, such as it may be, 
would probably be diminished by farther delay in their 
publication, more than it would be increased by greater 
care in their arrangement. Obtained in every case by 
personal observation, there may be among them some 
details valuable even to the experienced architect ; but 
with respect to the opinions founded upon them I must be 
prepared to bear the charge of impertinence which can 
hardly but attach to the writer who assumes a dogmatical 
tone in speaking of an art he has never practised. There 



* The inordinate delay in the appearance of that supplementary volume 
has, indeed, been chiefly owing to the necessity under which the writer kit 
himself, of obtaining as many memoranda as possible of mediaeval buildings 
in Italy and Normandy, now in process of destruction, before that destruction 
should be consummated by the Restorer or Revolutionist. His whole time 
has been lately occupied in taking drawings from one side of buildings, of 
which masons were knocking down the other ; nor can he yet pledge himself 
to any time for the publication of the conclusion of '* Modem Painters f ha 
can only promise that its delay shall not be owing to any indolence on hif 
part. 
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are, however, cases in which men feel too keenly to be 
silent, and perhaps too strongly to be wrong ; I have been 
forced into this impertinence ; and have suffered too 
much from the destruction or neglect of the architecture 
I best loved, and from the erection of that which I cannot 
love, to reason cautiously respecting the modesty of my 
opposition to the principles which have induced the scorn 
of the one, or directed the design of the other. And I 
have been the less careful to modify the confidence of my 
statements of principles, because in the midst of the 
opposition and uncertainty of our architectural systems, 
it seems to me that there is something grateful in any 
positive opinion, though in many points wrong, as even 
weeds are useful that grow on a bank of sand. 

Every apology is, however, due to the reader, for the 
hasty and imperfect execution of the plates. Having 
much more serious work in hand, and desiring merely to 
render them illustrative of my meaning, I have sometimes 
very completely failed even of that humble aim ; and the 
text, being generally written before the illustration was 
completed, sometimes naively describes as sublime or 
beautiful, features which the plate represents by a blot. I 
shall be grateful if the reader will in such cases refer the 
expressions of praise to the Architecture, and not to the 
illustration. 

So far, however, as their coarseness and rudeness 
admit, the plates are valuable ; being either copies of 
memoranda made upon the spot, or (Plates IX. and XI.) 
enlarged and adapted from Daguerreotypes, taken under 
my own superintendence. Unfortunately, the great 
distance from the ground of the window which is the 
subject of Plate IX. renders even the Daguerreotype 
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indistinct ; and I cannot answer for the accuracy of any 
of the mosaic details, more especially of those which 
surround the window, and which I rather imagine, in the 
original, to be sculptured in relief. The general propor- 
tions are, however, studiously preserved ; the spirals of 
the shafts are counted, and the effect of the whole is as 
near that of the thing itself, as is necessary for the 
purposes of illustration for which the plate is given. For 
the accuracy of the rest I can answer, even to the cracks 
in the stones, and the number of them; and though the 
looseness of the drawing, and the picturesque character 
which is necessarily given by an endeavor to draw old 
buildings as they actually appear, may perhaps diminish 
their credit for architectural veracity, they will do so 
unjustly. 

The system of lettering adopted in the few instances 
m which sections have been given, appears somewhat 
obscure in the references, but it is convenient upon the 
whole. The line which marks the direction of any 
section is noted, if the section be symmetrical, by a single 
etter ; and the section itself by the same letter with a 
ine over it, a, — d. But if the section be unsymmetrical. 
Its direction is noted by two letters, a. a, a, at its extre- 
mities; and the actual section by the same letters with 
lines over them, d, d, d^ at the corresponding extremities. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised by the small 
number of buildings to which reference has been made. 
But it is to be remembered that the following chapters 
pretend only to be a statement of principles, illustrated 
each by one or two examples, not an essay on European 
architecture ; and those examples I have generally taken 
either from the buildings which I love best, or from th« 
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schools of architecture which, it appeared to me, haie 
been less carefully described than they deserved. I could 
as fully, though not with the accuracy and certainty 
derived from personal observation, have illustrated the 
principles subsequently advanced, from the architecture 
of Egypt, India, or Spain, as from that to which the 
reader will find his attention chiefly directed, the Italian 
Romanesque and Gothic. But my affections, as well as 
my experience, led me to that line of richly varied and 
magnificently intellectual schools, which reaches, like 
a high watershed of Christian architecture, from the 
Adriatic to the Northumbrian seas, bordered by the 
impure schools of Spain on the one hand, and of 
Germany on the other: and as culminating points and 
centres of this chain, I have considered, first, the cities 
of the Val d'Arno, as representing the Italian Roman- 
esque and pure Italian Gothic ; Venice and Verona as 
representing the Italian Gothic colored by Byzantine 
elements ; and Rouen, with the associated Norman cities, 
Caen, Bayeux, and Coutances, as representing the entire 
range of Northern architecture from the Romanesque to 
Flamboyant. 

I could have wished to have given more examples from 
our early English Gothic ; but I have always found it 
impossible to work in the cold interiors of our cathedrals ; 
while the daily services, lamps, and fumigation of those 
upon the Continent, render them perfectly safe. In the 
course of last summer I undertook a pilgrimage to the 
English Shrines, and began with Salisbury, where the 
consequence of a few days' work was a state of weakened 
health, which I may be permitted to name among the 
causes of the slightness and imperfection of the present 
Essay. 
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SEVEN LAMPS 

OF 

iEOHITEOTURE. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Some years ago, in conversation with an artist whose works, 
perhaps, alone, in the present day, unite perfection of drawing with 
resplendence of color, the writer made some inquiry respecting the 
general means by which this latter quality was most easily to be 
attained. The reply was as concise as it was comprehensive — 
" Know what you have to do, and do it" — comprehensive, not only 
as regarded the branch of art to which it temporai-ily applied, but as 
expressing the great principle of success in every direction of human 
eftbrt ; for I beheve that failure is less frequently attributable to either 
insufficiency of means or impatience of labor, than to a confused 
understanding of the thing actually to be done ; and therefore, while 
it is properly a subject of ridicule, and sometimes of blame, that men 
propose to themselves a perfection of any kind, which reason, tempe- 
rarately consulted, might have shown to be impossible with the means 
at their command, it is a more dangerous error to permit the 
consideration of means to interfere with our conception, or, as is not 
impossible, even hinder our acknowledgment of goodness and 
perfection in themselves. And this is the more cautiously to be 
remembered ; because, while a man's dense and conscience, aided by 
Revelation, are always enough, if earnestly directed, to enable him to 

1 
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discover what is right, neither his sense, nor conscience, nor feelii^ 
are ever enough, because they are not intended, to determine for him 
what is possible. He knows neither his own strength nor that Oi 
his fellows, neither the exact dependence to be placed on his allies 
nor resistance to be expected from his opjx>nents. These are questions 
respecting which passion may warp his conclusions, and ignorance 
must limit them ; but it is his own fault if either interfere with the 
apprehension of duty, or the acknowledgment of right. And, as 
for as I have taken cognizance of the causes of the many failures to 
which the efforts of intelligent men are liable, more especially in 
matters poHtical, they seem to me more largely to spring from this 
single error than from all others, that the inquiry into the doubtful, 
and in some sort inexplicable, relations of capability, chance, resistance, 
and inconvenience, invariably precedes, even if it do not altogether 
supersede, the determination of what is absolutely desirable and just. 
Nor is it any wonder that sometimes the too cold cjilculation of our 
powers should reconcile us too easily to our short comings, and even 
lepd us into the fatal error of supposing that our conjectural utmost 
is in itself well, or, in other words, that the necessity of offences 
renders them inoffensive. 

What is true of human polity seems to me not less so of the 
distinctively political art of Architecture. I have long felt convinced 
of the necessity, in order to its progress, of some determined eftbrt 
to extricate from the confused mass of partial traditions and dogmata 
with which it has become encumbered during ini2)erf('ct or restricted 
practice, those large principles of right which are a})]»licable to every 
stage and style of it. Uniting the technical and imaginative elements 
as essentially as humanity does soul and body, it shows the same 
infii'mly balanced habiUty to the prevalence of the lower part over 
the higher, to the interference of the constructive, with the purity and 
simphcity of the reflective, element. This tendency, like every other 
form of materiahsm, is increasing with the advance of the age ; and 
the only laws which resist it, based upon partial precedents, and 
aheady regarded with disrespect as decrepit, if not with defiance as 
tyramiical, are evidently inapplicable to the new forms and functions 
of the art, which the necessities of the day demand. How many 
these necessities may become, cannot be conjectured ; they rise, 
strange and impatient, out of every modern shadow of change. How 
fer it may be possible to meet them without a sacrifice of the essential 
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tliaracters of arck.ectn.al art, cannot be determined by spedfie 
calculation or observance. There is no law, no principle, based on 
past practice, which may not be overthrown in a moment, by the 
arising of a new condition, or the invention of a new material ; and 
the most rational, if not the only, mode of averting the danger of 
an utter dissolution of a. I that is systematic and consistent in our 
practice, or of ancient authority in our judgment, is to cease for 9 
Jittle while, our endeavors to deal with the multiplying host of par- 
ticular abuses, restraints, or requirements ; and endeavor to determine^ 
as the guides of every effort, some constant, general, and irrefragable 
laws of right — laws, which based upon man's nature, not upon hia 
knowledge, may possess so far the unchangeableness of the one, as 
that neither the increase nor imperfection of the other may be able 
to assault or invahdate them. 

There are, perhaps, no such laws pecuhar to any one art. Their 
range necessarily includes the entire horizon of man's action. But 
they have modified forms and operations belonging to each of his 
pursuits, and the extent of their authority cannot surely be considered 
as a diminution of its weight. Those peculiar aspects of them which 
belong to the fii-st of the arts, I have endeavored to trace in the 
following pages ; and since, if truly stated, they must necessarily be, 
not only safeguards against every form of error, but sources of every 
measure of success, I do not tliink that I claim too much for them 
in calling them the Lamps of Architecture, nor that it is indolence, 
in endeavoring to ascertain the true nature and nobility of their fire, 
to refuse to enter into any curious or special questioning of the innu- 
merable hindrances by which their light has been too often distorted 
or overpowered. 

Had this farther examination been attempted, the work would have 
become certainly more in\idious, and perhaps less useM, as liable to 
errors which are avoided by the present simpHcity of its plan. 
Simple though it be, its extent is too great to admit of any adequate 
accomplishment, unless by a devotion of time which the writer did 
not feel justified in withdrawing from branches of inouiry in which 
the prosecution of works already undertaken has ^engaged him. 
Both arrangements and nomenclature are those of convenience rather 
than of system ; the one is arbitrary and the other illogical : nor ij 
it pretended that all, or even the greater number of, the principles 
necessary to the well-being of the art, are included in the inquiry 
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Many, howe^ er, of considei able importance will be found to develope 
themselves incidentally from those more specially brought forward. 

Graver apology is necessary for an apparently graver fault. It has 
been just said, that there is no branch of human work whose constant 
laws have not close analogy with those which govern every other 
mode of man's exertion. But, more than this, exactly as we reduce 
to greater simphcity and surety any one group of these practical 
laws, we shall find them piissing the mere condition of connection or 
analogy, and becoming the actual expression of some ultimate nerve 
or fibre of the mighty laws which gorern the moral world. However 
mean or inconsiderable the act, there is something in the well doing 
of it, which has fellowship with the noblest, forms of manly virtue ; 
and the truth, decision, and temperance, wliich we reverently regard 
as honorable conditions of the spiritual l)eing, have a representative 
or derivative influence over the works of the hand, the movements 
of the frame, and the action of the intellect. 

And as thus every action, down even to the drawing of a line or 
utterance of a syllable, Is capable of a peculiar dignity in the manner 
of it, wliich we sometimes express by saying it is tnily done (as a 
line or tone is true), so also it is capable of dignity still higher in the 
motive of it. For there is no action so slight, nor so mean, but it 
may be done to a great purpose, and ennobled therefore ; nor is any 
})urpose so great but that shght actions may help it, and may be so 
done as to help it much, most especially that chief of all purposCvS, 
the pleasing of (jlod. Hence (jreurge Herbert — 

" A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine." 

Therefore, in the pressing or recommending of any act or manner 
of acting, we have choice of two separate lines of argument : one 
based on representjition of the expediency or inlierent value of the 
work, which*6 oftc^n small, and always disputable ; the other based 
on proofs of ifs relations to the higher ordei's of human virtue, and 
of its ficceptablencss, so far as it goes, to Him who is the origin of 
virtue. The foi'mer is commonly the more persuasive method, the 
latter assuredly the moi-e conclusive ; only it is liable to give offence, 
as if there were irreverence in adducing considerations so weighty in 
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treating subjects of small temporal importance. I believe, however, 
that no error is more thoughtless than this. We treat God with 
irreverence by banishing Him from our thoughts, not by referring to 
His will on slight occasions. His is not the finite authority or 
intelligence which cannot be troubled with small things. There is 
nothing so small but that we' may honor God by asking Hia 
guidance of it, or insult Him by taking it into our own hands ; and 
what is true of the Deity is equally true of His Revelation. We 
use it most reverently when most habitually : our insolence is in 
e\'er acting without reference to it, our true honoring of it is in 
its universal application. I have been blamed for the famihar 
introduction of its sacred words. I am grieved to have given pain 
by so doing ; but my excuse must be my wish that those words 
were made the ground of every argument and the test of every 
action. We have them not often enough on our Hps, nor deeply 
enough in our memories, nor loyally enough in our hves. The 
snow, the vapor, and the stormy wind fulfil Hjs word. Are our 
acts and thoughts hghter and wilder than these — that we should 
forget it ? 

I have therefore ventured, at the risk of giving to some passages 
the appearance of irreverence, to take the higher line of argument 
wherever it appeared clearly traceable : and this, I would ask the 
reader especially to observe, not merely because I think it the best 
mode of reaching ultimate truth, still less because I tliink the subject 
of more importance than many others ; but because every subject 
should surely, at a period like the present, be taken up in this spirit, 
or not at all. The aspect of the years that approach us is as solemn 
as it is full of mystery ; and the weight of evil against which we 
have to contend, is increasing hke the letting out of water. It is no 
time for the idleness of metaphysics, or the entertainment of the arts. 
The blasphemies of the earth are sounding louder, 'and its miseries 
heaped heavier every day ; and if, in the midst of the exertion which 
every good man is called upon to put forth for their repression or 
rehef, it is lawful to ask for a thought, for a moment, for a lifting of 
the finger, in any direction but that of the immediate and over- 
whelming need, it is at least incumbent upon ;is to approach the 
questions in which we would engage him, in the spirit which has 
become the habit of his mind, and in the hope that neither his zeal 
nor his usetulness may be checked by the withdrawal of an hour 
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which has shown him how even those things which seemed mechoni 
cal, indiflferent, or contemptible, depend for their perfection upon th€ 
acknowledgment of the sacred principles of feith, truth, and 
obedience, for which it has become the occupation of his life to 
contend. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LAMP OP SACRIFICE. 

L Architbctubb is the art which so disposes and adorns the 
edifices raised by man for whatsoever uses, that the sight of thein 
contribute to his mental health, power and pleasure. 

It is very necessary, in the outset of all inquiry, to distinguish 
carefully between Architectui'e and Building. 

To build, literally to confinn, is by common understanding to put 
together and adjust the several pieces of any edifice or receptacle of 
a considerable size. Thus we have church building, house building, 
ship building, and coach building. That one edifice stands, anothei 
floats, and another is suspended on iron springs, makes no dif- 
ference in the nature of the art, if so it may be called, of building or 
edification. The persons who profess that art, are severally buildei*s, 
ecclesiastical, naval, or of whatever other name their work may 
ustify ; but building does not become architecture merely by the 
stability of what it erects; and it is no more architecture which 
raises a church, or which fits it to receive and contain with comfort a 
required number of persons occupied in certain religious offices, than 
it is architecture which makes a carriage commodious, or a ship 
Bwift. I do not, of course, mean that the word is not often, or even 
may not be legitimately, applied in such a sense (as we speak of 
naval architecture) ; but in that sense architecture ceases to be one 
of the fine arts, and it is therefore better not to run the risk, by 
loose nomenclature, of the confusion which would arise, and has 
often arisen, from extending principles which belong altogether to 
building, into the sphere of architecture proper. 

Let us, therefore, at once confine the name to that art which, 
taking up and admitting, as conditions of its working, the necessitiea 
and common uses of the building, impresses on its form certain 
characters venerable or beautiful, but otherwise unnecessary. Thua^ 
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I suppose, no one would call the laws an itectural which determint 
the iieight of a breastwork or the position of a bastion. But if to 
the stone feeing of that bastion be added an unnecessary feature, as 
a cable moulding, that is Architecture. It would be similarly 
unreasonable to call battlements or machicolations architectural 
features, so long as they consist only of an advanced gallery sup- 
ported on projecting masses, with open intervals beneatli for oflfence. 
I^ut if tliese projecting masses be carved beneath into rounded 
coui-ses, which are useless, and if the headings of tlie inter\'als be 
arched and trefoiled, which is useless, that is Arcliitecture. It may 
not be always easy to draw the hne so sharply and simply ; because 
there are few buildings which have not some pretence or color of 
behig architectural ; neither can there be any architecture which is 
not based on building, nor any good architecture which is not 
based on good building ; but it is perfectly eiisy, and very necessary 
t<:> keep the ideas distinct, and to understand fully that ArcliitcctuD 
concerns itself only with those charactore of an edifice wliich ai 
above and beyond its common use. I say common; because a 
building raised to the honor of God, or in memory of men, has 
surely a use to wliich its architectural adornment fits it ; but not a 
use which limits, by any inentable necessities, its plan or details. 

II. Architecture proper, tlien, naturally arranges itself under five 
heads : — 

Devotional; including all buildings raised for God's serxice or 
honor. 

Memonal ; including both monuments and tombs. 

CiWl ; including every edifice raised by nations or societies, for 
purposes of common business or pleasure. 

Military; including all private and public architecture of 
defence. 

Domestic ; including every rank and kind of dwelling-place. 
Now, of the principles which I would endeavor to develope, while 
all must be, as I have said, applicable to every stage and style of 
the art, some, and especially those which are exciting rather "ihan 
directing, have necessarily fuller reference to one kind of liuilding 
than another ; and among these I would place first that spirit 
which, having influence in all, has nevertheless such especial 
reference to devotional and memorial architecture — the spirit which 
offers for such work precious things, simply because they ire precious \ 
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not as being necessary lo the building, but as an offering, surrender- 
ing, and sacrifice of what is to ourselves desirable. It seems to me, 
not only that this feeling is in most cases wholly wanting in those 
who forward the devotional buildings of the present day ; but that 
it would even be regarded as an ignorant, dangerous, or perhaps 
criminal principle by many among us. I have not space to enter 
into dispute of all the various objections which may be urged against 
it — they are many and specious ; but I may, perhaps, ask the 
reader's patience while I set down those simple reasons which caase 
me to believe it a good and just feeling, and as well-pleasing to God 
and honorable in men, as it is beyond all dispute necessary to the 
production of any great work in the kind with which we are at 
present concerned. 

III. Now, first, to define this Lamp, or Spirit of Sacrifice, clearly. 
I have said that it prompts us to the offering of precious things, 
merely because they are precious, not because they are useful or 
necessary. It is a spirit, for instance, which of two marbles, equally 
beautiful, applicable and dm'able, would choose the more costly, 
because it was so, and of two kmds of decoration, equally effective, 
would choose the more elaborate because it was so, in order that it 
might in the same compass present more cost and more thought. 
It is therefore most unreasoning and enthusiastic, and perhaps best 
negatively defined, as the opposite of the prevalent feehng of 
modern times, which desires to produce the largest results at the 
least cost. 

Of this feeling, then, there are two distinct forms : the first, the 
wish to exercise self-denial for the sake of selt-disciphne merely, 
a wish acted upon in the abandonment of things loved or desired, 
there being no direct call or purpose to be answered by so doing ; 
and the second, the desire to honor or please some one else by the 
costhness of the sacrifice. The practice is, in the first case, either 
private or public ; but most frequently, and perhaps most properly, 
private ; while, in the latter case, the act is commonly, and with 
greatest advantage, public. Now, it cannot but at firet appear 
futile to assert the expediency of self-df:xxiai for its own sake, when, 
for so many sakes, it is every day necessary to a far greater degree 
than any of us practise it. But I believe it is just because we do 
not enough acknowledge or contemplate it as a good in itself that 
we are apt to fail in its duties when they become imperative, and to 

1* 
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calculate, with some partiality, whether the good proposed tc 
others measurc-s or warrants the amount of grievance to ourselveB, 
iastead of accej»ting with gladness the opportunity of sacrifice as a 
personal advantage. 13e this as it may, it is not necessary to insist 
ujj^jii the matter here ; since there are always higher and mora 
as«.*ful channels of self-sacrifice, for those who choose to practise it, 
tlian any connected with the arts. 

While in its second branch, that which is es^Kicially concerned 
with the arts, the jastice of the feehng is still more doubtful; it 
dejwnds on our answer to the broad question, can the Deity be 
indeed honored by the presentation to Him of any material objects 
of value, or by any direction of zeal or wisdom which is not im- 
mediately Ix'neficial to men ? 

For, observe, it is nut now the question whether the fairness and 
majesty of a building may or may not answer any moral purpose ; 
it is not the result of labor in any sort of which w^e are speaking, 
}>ut the bare and m(?re costliness — the subst.ance and labor and time 
themselves : are these, we ask, indejjondently of their result, accept 
able offerings to God, and considered by Ilim as doing ITim honor ? 
So long as we refer this question to the decision of feeling, or of 
conscience, or of reason merely, it will be contradictorily or imj)er- 
fi'ctly answ(*r<Ml; it a<linits of entire, answer only wlien we. have met 
another and a far diftereiit (question, whether the IJihle be indeed 
one ])ook or two, and wliether the eliaraeter of (rod revealed in the 
i)\i\ Testament be other than ITis character reveal(Ml in the New. 

IV. N<jw, it is a most secure truth, that, altlioULch the ])articulai 
ordinances divinely a] )pointed for s])ecial ]>urposes at any given ]>eriod 
of man's history, may be ])y tlu^ same divine anthority abrogated at 
another, it is impos>i])le that any character of God, apj)ealed to or 
descril)ed in any ordinance pa^^t or present, can ever be changed, or 
undei'stood as changed, by tlie abrogation of tliat ordinance. God 
is on(i and the same, and is phs^'^ed or displeased by the same tilings 
for ever, although one part of Ilis pleasure may be.ggyre aaed at one 
time rather than anoj '^r, and although the i 
sure is to be consnltc^d may he by Ilim ^ -. 
circum><tances of men. Thus, for instance ^ 
order t(^ tlie nndcM-slanding by man of tl 
that scheme shon]<l bo foreshown fi'om tb' 
bloody sacrifice, l^ut God had no 
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the time of Moses than he has now ; He never accepted as a propi- 
tiation for sin any sacrifice but the single one in prospective ; and 
that we may not entertain any shadow of doubt on this subject, the 
wortlilessness of all other sacrifice than this is proclaimed at the very 
time when typical sacrifice was most imperatively demanded. God 
was a spirit, and could be worshipped only in spuit and in truth, as, 
singly and exclusively when every day brought its claim of typical 
and material service or offering, as now when He asks for none but 
that of the heart. 

So, therefore, it is a most safe and sure principle that, if in the 
manner of performing any rite at any time, circumstances can be 
traced which we are either told, or may legitimately conclude, pleased 
God at that time, those same circumstances will please Him at all 
^imes, in the performance of all rites or offices to which they may be 
attached in like manner; unless it has been afterwards revealed 
that, for some special purpose, it is now His will that such circum- 
stances should be withdrawn. And this argument will have all the 
more force if it can be shown that such conditions were not essential 
to the completeness of the rite in its human uses and bearings, and 
only were added to it as being in themselves pleasing to God. 

V. Now, was it necessary to the completeness, as a type, of tlie 
Levitical sacrifice, or to its utility as an explanation of divine pur- 
poses, that it should cost anything to the person in whose behah* it 
was offered ? On the contrary, the sacrifice which it foreshowed, 
was to be God's free gift ; and the cost of, or difficulty of obtaining, 
the sacrificial type, could only render that tyi)e in a measure obscure, 
and less expressive of the offering which God would in the end pro- 
vide for all men. Yet this costliness was generally a condition of the 
acceptableness of the sacrifice. " Neither will I offer unto the Lord 
ray God of that which doth cost me nothing."* That costhness, 
therefore, must be an acceptable condition in all human offerings at 
all times ; for if it was pleasing to God once, it must please Him 
ahngnii unless directly forbidden by Him afterwards, which it has 

"^ ' * * ^ was it necessary to the typical perfection of the Levitical 

ihould be the best of the flock? Doubtless the 

" " je rendei-s it more expressive to the Chris 

xiv. 24. Deut. xvi. 16, 17. 
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tian mind ; but wjvs it because so expressive that it was actually, and 
in so many words, demanded by God ? Not at all. It was 
demanded by Ilim expressly on the same ^-ounds on which an 
earthly governor would demand it, as a te<itimony of resi>ect. " Oftel 
it now unto thy governor."* And the less valuable offering was 
rejected, not because it did not image Christ, nor fulfil the purposes 
of sacrifice, but because it indicated a feeling that would grudge the 
best of its possessions to Him who gave them ; and because it was 
a bold dishonoring of God in the sight of man. Whence it may be 
infalhbly concluded, that in whatever ofterings we may now see rea- 
son to present unto God (I say not what tliese may be), a condition 
of their acceptableness will be now, i\s it was then, that they should 
be the best of their kind. 

VI. But farther, was it necessary to the carrying out of the 
Mosaical system, that there should be either art or splendor in the 
form or services of the tabernacle or temple ? Was it necessary to 
the perfection of any one of their typical offices, that there should be 
that hanging of blue, and purple, and scarlet ? those taches of brass 
and sockets of silver ? that workinir in cedar and overbi}nng with 
gold ? One thing at least is evident : there wiis a deep and awfiU 
danger in it; a danger that the God whom they so worshi])ped, 
might be a'^sociatcd in the minds of the serfs of I'^i^ypt with the gods 
•to whom they had seen similar gifts oliered and similar honors 
paid. The probability, in our times, of fellowship with the feelings 
of the idolatrous Romanist is absolutely as nothing C()mi>ared Avitli 
the danger to the Israelite of a sympathy with the idolatrous Kuyp- 
tian ;' no speculative, no unproved danger ; but proved fatally by 
their fall during a month's abandonment to their own will ; a fall 
into the most servile id<jlatry ; yet marked by such ofle'rings to their 
idol as their leader wa^, in the close se«|ucl, inst meted to bid th(*m 
offer to God. This danger wa^ innninent, perjx'tnal, aid of the most 
awful kind: it was the one against which God made f)rovision, not 
only by commandments, by thveatenings, by jtroniises, the most 
urgent, re})eated, and impressive; but by t<'mj>orary ordinances of a 
severity so terrible as almost to dim for a time, in the eyes of His 
people, Ilis attribute of mercy. The ])rincipal object of every insti- 
tuted law of that Theocracy, of every judgment sent forth in ita 

• Mai. i. 8. 
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dndication, was to mark to tlie people His hatred of idolatry ; n 
hatred written under their advancing steps, in the blood of the Ca- 
naanite, and more sternly still in the darkness of their own desolation, 
when the children and the suckhngs swooned in the streets of Jeni 
salem, and the lion tracked his prey in the dust of Samaria.* Yet 
against this mortal danger provision was not made in one way (to 
man's thoughts the simplest, the most natural, the most effective), by 
withdrawing from the worship of the Divine Being whatever could 
delight the sense, or shape the imagination, or hmit the idea of 
Deity to place. This one way God refused, demanding for himself 
such honors, and accepting for Himself such local dwelling, as had 
been paid and dedicated to idol gods by heathen worshippers ; and 
for what reason ? Was the glory of the tabernacle necessary to set 
forth or image his divine glory to the minds of His people ? What! 
purple or scarlet necessary to the people who had seen the great river 
of Egypt run scarlet to the sea; under His condemnation ? What ! 
golden lamp and cherub necessary for those who had seen the fires 
of heaven falling like a mantle on Mount Sinai, and its golden 
courts opened to receive their mortal lawgiver ? What ! silver clasp 
and fillet necessary when they had seen the silver waves of the Red 
Sea clasp in their arched hollows the corpses of the horse and his 
rider ? Nay — not so. There was but one reason, and that an eter- 
nal one ; that as the covenant that He made with men was accom- 
panied with some external sign of its continuance, and of His 
remembrance of it, so the acceptance of that covenant might be 
marked and signified by use, in some external sign of their love and 
obedience, and surrender of themselves and theirs to His will ; and 
that their gratitude to Him, and continual remembrance of Him, 
might have at once their expression and their enduring testimony in 
the presentation to Him, not only of the firstlings of the herd and 
fold, not only of the fruits of the earth and the tithe of time, but of 
all treasures of wisdom and beauty ; of the thought that invents, and 
the hand that labore ; of wealth of wood, and weight of stone ; of 
tlie strength of iron, and of the light of gold. 

And let us not now lose sight of this broad and unabrogated 
principle — I might say, incapable of being abrogated, so long as 
men shall receive e'lrthly gifts from God. Of all that they have hia 

* Lam. ii. 11. 3 Kings, xvii. 25. 
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tiiihe must be rendered to Hjm, or in so fax and in so much He ia 
forgotten : of tbe skill and of the treasure, of the strength and of 
the mind, of the time and of the toil, offering must be made reve- 
rently ; and if there be any difference between the Levitical and the 
Christian offering, it is that the latter may be just so much the wider 
in its range as it is less typical in its meaning, as it is thankful instead 
of sacrificial. There can be no excuse accepted because the Deity 
does not now visibly dwell in His temple ; if He is invisible it is 
only through our faihng faith : nor any excuse because other ^Is 
are more immediate or more sacred ; this ought to be done, and not 
the other left undone. Yet this objection, as frequent as feeble, must 
be more specifically answered. 

VII. It has been said — it ought always to be said, for it is true — 
that a better and more honorable offering is made to our Master in 
ministry to the poor, in extending the knowledge of His name, in 
the practice of the virtues by which that name is hallowed, than in 
material presents to His temple. Assuredly it is so : woe to all who 
think that any other kind or manner of offering may in any wise 
take the place of these ! Do the people need place to pray, and 
calls to hear His word ? Then it is no time for smoothing pillai-s or 
carving pulpits ; let us have enough first of walls and roofe. Do the 
people need teaching from house to house, and bread from day 
to day ? Then they are deacons and ministei-s we want, not architects. 
I insist on this, I plead for this ; but let us examine ourselves, and 
see if this be indeed the reason for our backwardness in the lesser 
work. The question is not between God's house and His poor : it 
is not between God's house and His Gospel. It is between God's 
house and oui*s. Have we no tesselated colors on our floors ? no 
frescoed fancies on our roofe ? no niched statuary in om- corridors ? 
no gilded furniture in our chambers ? no costly stones in our cabinets ? 
Has even the tithe of these been offered ? They are, or they ought 
to be, the signs that enough has been devoted to the great purposes 
of human stewardship, and that there remains to us what we can 
spend in luxury ; but there is a greater and prouder luxury than this 
sej^h one — that of bringing a portion of such things as these into 
Bacred service, and presenting them for a memorial* that oui 
uleasure as well as our toil has been hnUowed by the remembrance 

* Num. zz2i. 54. Psa. Izxvi. 11. 
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of Him wlio gave bot^j the strength and the reward, .ind until 
this has been done, I do not see how such possessions can be retained 
in happiness. I do not understand the feehng which would arch 
our own gates and pave our own thresholds, and leave the church 
with its narrow door and foot-worn sill ; the feehng which enriches 
our own chambers with all manner of costliness, and endures the bare 
wall and mean compass of the temple. There is seldom even so 
severe a choice to be made, seldom so much self-denial to be exercised. 
There are isolated cases, in which men's happiness and mental activity 
depend upon a certain degree of luxury in their houses ; but then 
this is true luxury, felt and tasted, and profited by. In the plurahty 
of instances nothing of the kind is attempted, nor can be enjoyed ; 
men's average resources cannot reach it ; and that which they can 
reach, gives them no pleasure, and might be spared. It will be seen, 
in the course of the following chapters, that I am no advocate for 
meanness of private habitation. I would fain introduce into it all 
magnificence, care, and beauty, where they are possible ; but I would 
not have' that useless expense in unnoticed fineries or formalities ; 
cornicings of ceihngs and graining of doors, and Mnging of curtains, 
and thousands such; things which have become foolishly and 
apathetically habitual — things on whose common apphance hang 
whole trades, to which there never yet belonged the blessing of 
^ving one ray of real pleasure, or becoming of the remotest or most 
contemptible use — things which cause half the expense of life, and 
destroy more than half its comfort, manliness, respectabihty, freshness, 
and facility. I speak from experience : I know what it is to hve in 
a cottage with a deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; and 
I know it to be in many respects healthier and happier than hving 
between a Turkey carpet and gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate and 
polished fender. I do not say that such things have not their place 
and propriety ; but I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic vanities, if not absolutely 
and meaninglessly lost in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, build a marble 
church for every town in England ; such a church as it should be^ 
joy and a blessing even to pass near in our daily ways and walks, 
and as it would bring the hght into the eyes to see from afar, hfting 
its fair height above the purple crowd of humble roofe. 

Vni. I have said for every town : I do not want a marble churdi 
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for every village ; nay, I do not want marble churches at all for then 
own sake, but for the sake of the spirit that would build them. The 
church has no need of any visible splendors ; her power is inde- 
pendent of them, her purity is in some degree opposed to them. 
The simplicity of a pastoral sanctuary is lovelier than the majesty of 
an urban temple ; and it may be more than questioned whether, to 
the people, such majesty has ever been the source of any increase 
of effective piety ; but to the builders it luis been, and must ever be. 
It is not the church we want, but the sacrifice ; not the emotion of 
admiration, but the act of adoration ; not the gift, but the giving.'* 
And see how much more charity the full underetanding of this might 
admit, among classes of men of naturally opposite feelings ; and how 
much more nobleness in the work. There is no need to offend by 
importunate, self-proclaiming splendor. Your gift may be given in 
an unpresuming way. Cut one or two sliafts out of a porphyry 
whose preciousness those only would know who would desire it to be 
so used ; add another month's labor to the under-cutting of a few 
capitals, whose dehcacy will not be seen nor loved by one beholder 
of ten thousand ; see that the simplest masonry of the edifice be 
perfect and substantial ; and to those who regard such things, their 
witness will be clear and impressive ; to those who regard them not, 
all will at least be inoffensive. But do not think the feeling itself a 
folly, or the act itself useless. Of what use was that dearly bought 
water of the well of Bethlehem with which the King of Israel slaked 
the dust of AduUum ? yet was not thus better than if he had driuik 
it ? Of what use was that ])a.ssionate act of Christian sacrifice, 
against which, first uttered by the false tongue, the veiy objection we 
would now conquer took a sullen tone for ever ?* So also let us 
not ask of what use our ofienng is to the church : it is at least better 
for us than if it had been retained for ourselves. It may be better 
for others also : there is, at any rate, a chance of this ; though we 
must always fearfully and \videly shun the thought that the magnifi- 
cence of the temple can materially add to the efficiency of tho 
worship or to the power of the niinistiy. AVhatever we do, or 
whatever we oflPer, let it not interfere with the simplicity of the one, 
or abate, as if replacing, the zeal of the other. That is the abuse 
and fallacy of Romanism, by which the true spirit of Christian 

» John xii. 5 
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t/tSsnug is directly contradicted. The treatment of the Papists 
temple is eminently exhibitory ; it is surface work throughout ; and 
tiie danger and evil of their church decoration he, not in its reaUty— 
not in the true wealth and art of it, of which the lower people are 
never cognizant — ^but in its tinsel and ghtter, in the gilding of the 
ihrine and painting of the image, in embroidery of dingy robes and 
ax)wding of imitated gems ; all this being frequently thrust forward 
to the concealment of what is really good or gi-eat in their buildings.* 
Of an ofifering of gratitude which is neither to be exhibited nor 
rewarded, which is neither to win praise nor purchase salvation, the 
Komanist (as such) has no conception. 

IX. While, however, I would especially deprecate the imputation 
of any other acceptableness or usefubiess to the gift itself than that 
wliich it receives from the spirit of its presentation, it may be well to 
oliserve, that there is a lower advantage which never fails to 
accompany a dutiful observance of any right abstract princij>le. 
While the firet fruits of his possessions were required from the 
Israelite as a testimony of fidelity, the payment of those fii*st fruits 
was nevertlieless rewarded, and that connectedly and specifically, by 
the increase of those possessions. Wealth, and length of days, and 
peace, were the promised and experienced rewards of his ofiering, 
though they were not to be the objects of it. The tithe paid into 
the storehouse, was the express condition of the blessing which there 
should not be room enough to receive. And it will be thus always : 
God never forgets any work or labor of love ; and whatever it may 
be of which the first and best portions or powers have been presented 
to Him, he will multiply and increase sevenfold. Therefore, though 
it may not be necessarily the interest of religion to admit the service 
of the arts, the arts will never flourish until they have been primarily 
devoted to that service — devoted, both by architect and employer ; by 
the one in scrupulous, earnest, affectionate design ; by the other in 
expenditure at least more frank, at least less calculating, than that 
which he would admit in the indulgence of his own private feehngs. 
Let this principle be but once fairly acknowledged among us ; and 
however it may be chilled and repressed in practice, however feeble 
may be its real influence, however the sacredness of it may b« 
diminished by counter-workings of vanity and self-interest, yet its 
mere acknowledgment would bring a reward ; and with our present 
accumulation of means and of intellect, there would be such an 
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impulse and vitality given to art as it has not felt since die thirteenth 
century. And I do not assert this as other than a natural conse- 
quence : I should, indeed, expect a larger measure of every grea; 
and spiritual faculty to be always given where those feculties had 
been wisely and religiously employed ; but the impulse to which I 
refer, would be, humanly speaking, certain ; and would naturally 
result from obedience to the two great conditions enforced by the 
Spirit of Sacrifice, first, that we should in everything do our best ; 
and, secondly, that we should consider increase of apparent labor as 
an increase of beauty in the building. A few practical deductions 
from these two conditions, and I have done. 

X. For the first : it is alone enough to secure success, and it is 
for want of observing it that we continually Mi. We are none of 
us so good architects as to be able to work habitually beneath our 
strength ; and yet there is not a building that I know o^ lately 
raised, wherein it is not suflficiently evident that neither architect 
nor builder has done his best. It is the especial characteristic of 
modern work. All old work nearly has been hard work. It may 
be the hard work of children, of barbarians, of rustics ; but it is 
always their utmost. Ours has as constantly the look of money's 
worth, of a stopping short wherever and whenever we can, of a lazy 
compliance with low conditions ; never of a fair putting forth of our 
strength. Let us have done \vith this kind of work at once : cast 
off every temptation to it : do not let us degrade ourselves volun- 
tarily, and then mutter and mourn over our short comings ; let us 
confess our poverty or our parsimony, but not belie our human 
intellect. It is not even a question of how much we are to do, bur 
of how it is to be done ; it is not a question of doing more, but ot 
doing better. Do not let us boss our roofe with wretched, half- 
worked, blunt-edged rosettes ; do not let us flank our gates with 
rigid imitations of mediaeval statuary. Such things are mere insults 
to common sense, and only unfit us for feeling the nobility of their 
prototypes. We have so much, suppose, to be spent in decoration ; 
let us go to the Flaxman of his time, whoever he may be, and bid 
him carve for us a single statue, frieze or capital, or as many as we 
can afford, compelUng upon him the one condition, that they shall 
be the best he can do ; place them where they will be of most value, 
and be content. Our other capitals may be mere blocks, and our othet 
niches empty. No matter : better our work unfinished than all bad. 
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b may be that we do not desire ornament of so high an order : 
choose, then, a less developed style, also, if you will, rougher 
material ; the law which we are enforcing requires only that what 
we pretend to do and to give, shall both be the best of their kind ; 
choose, therefore, the Norman hatchet work, instead of the Flaxman 
frieze and statue, but let it be the best hatchet work ; and if you 
cannot afford marble, use Caen stone, but from the best bed ; and if 
not stone, brick, but the best brick ; preferring always what is good of a 
lower order of work or material, to what is bad of a higher ; for this 
is not only the way to improve every kind of work, and to put 
every kind of material to better use ; but it is more honest and 
unpretending, and is in harmony with other just, upright, and 
manly principles, whose range we shall have presently to take into 
consideration. 

XL The other condition which we had to notice, was the value 
of the appearance of labor upon architecture. I have spoken of 
this before ;* and it is, indeed, one of the most frequent sources of 
pleasure which belong to the art, always, however, within certain 
somewhat remarkable limits. For it does not at first appear easily 
to be explained why labor, as represented by materials of value, 
should, without sense of wrong or error, bear being wasted ; while 
the waste of actual workmanship is always painful, so soon as it is 
apparent. But so it is, that, while precious materials may, with a 
certain profusion and negligence, be employed for the magnificence 
of what is seldom seen, the work of man cannot be carelessly and 
idly bestowed, without an immediate sense of wTong ; as if the 
strength of the li>ing creature were nevei* intended by its Maker to 
be sacrificed in vain, though it is well for us sometimes to part with 
what we esteem precious of sul>stance, as sli owing that in such 
a service it becomes but dross and dust. And in the nice balance 
between the straitening of effort or enthusiiusm on the one hand, and 
\'ainly casting it away upon the other, there are more questions 
than can be met by any but very just and watchful feeling. In 
general it is less the mere loss of labor that offends us, than the 
lack of judgment imphed by such loss ; so that if men confessedly 
work for work's sake, and it does not appear that they are ignorant 
vhera or how to make their labor tell, we shall not be grossly 

• Mod. Painters, Part I. Sec I. Chap. 3. 
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offended. On the contrary, we shall be pleased if the w irk be lost 
in carrying out a principle, or in avoiding a deception. It, indeed, 
is a law properly belonging to another part of our subject, but it 
may be allowably stated here, that, whenever, by the constniction 
of a building, some parts of it are hidden from the eye which are 
the continuation of others bearing some consistent ornament, it 
is not well that the ornament should cease in the parts con 
cealed ; credit is given for it, and it should not be deceptively 
withdrawn : as, for instance, in the sculpture of the backs of the 
statues of a temple pediment ; never, perhaps, to be seen, but yet 
not lawfully to be left unfinished. And so in the working out of 
ornaments in dark concealed places, in which it is best to err on the 
side of completion ; and in the carrying round of string courses, and 
other such continuous work ; not but that they may stop sometimes, 
on the point of going into some palpably impenetrable recess, but 
then let them stop boldly and markedly, on some distinct terminal 
ornament, and never be supposed to exist where they do not. The 
arches of the towers which flank the transepts of Rouen Cathedral 
have rosette ornaments on their spandrils, on the three visible sides ; 
none on the side towards the roof. The right of this is rather a 
nice point for question. 

XII. Visibility, however, we must remember, depends, not only 
on situation, but on distance ; and there is no way in which work is 
more painfully and unwisely lost tlian in its over delicacy on parts 
distant from the eye. Here, again, the princii)le of honesty must 
govern our treatment : we must not work any kind of ornament 
which is, perliai)S, to cover the whole building (or at least to occur on 
all parts of it) delicately where it is near the eye, and rudely where it 
is removed from it. That is trickery and dishonesty. Consider, 
first, what kinds of ornaments will tell in the distance and what 
near, and so distribute them, keeping such as by their nature are 
delicate, down near the eye, and throwing the bold and rough kinds 
of w^ork to the top ; and if there be any kind which is to be both 
near and far off, take care that it be as boldly and rudely wrought 
where it is well seen as where it is distant, so that the spectator may 
know exactly what it is, and what it is worth. Thus chequered 
patterns, and in general such ornaments as common workmen can 
execute, may extend over the whole building ; but bas-reliefs, and 
fine niches and capitals, should be kept down, and the commoD 
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I of this will always give a building dignity, evcn ihougli there 
be some abruptness or awkwardness, in the resulting arrangements. 
Thus at San Zeno at Verona, the bas-reliefe, full of incident and 
interest, are confined to a parallelogram of the front, reaching to tlie 
height of the capitals of the columns of the porch. Above these, 
we find a simple, though most lovely, little arcade ; and above that, 
only blank wall, with square fiice shafts. The whole eftect is tenfold 
grander and better than if the entire faqade had been covered vnth 
bad work, and may ser\'e for an example of the way to place little 
where we cannot afford nuich. So, again, the transept gates of 
Rouen* are covered with delicate bas-reliefe (of which I shall speak 
at greater length presently) up to about once and a half a man's 
height ; and above that come the usual and more visible statues and 
niches. So in the campanile at Florence, the circuit of bas-rehefe is 
on its lowest story ; above tliat come its statues ; and above them all 
its pattern mosaic, and twisted columns, exquisitely finished, like all 
Italian work of the time, but still, in tlie eye of the Florentine, 
rough and commonplace by comparison with the bas-reliefe. So 
generally the most delicate niche work and best mouldings of the 
French Grotliic are in gates and low windows well within sight ; 
although, it being the very spirit of that style to trust to its 
exuberance for eftcct, there is occasionally a burst iii)wards and 
blossoming unrestrainably to the sky, as in the pediment of the 
west front of Rouen, and in the recess of the rose window behind it, 
where there are some most elaborate flower-mouldings, all but 
in\'i8ible from below, and only adding a general cnrichniont to the 
deep 8hado\i*s that relieve tlie shafts of the advanced pediment. It 
is observable, however, that this very work is bad flambo}'ant, and 
has corrupt renaissance characters in its detail as well as use ; wliile 
in the earlier and grander north and south gates, there is a very 
noble proportioning of the work to the distance, the niches and 
statues which crown tlie northern one, at a height of about one 
hundred feet from the ground, being ahke colossal and simple; 
visibly so from below, so as to induce no deception, and yet honestly 
and well finished above, and all that they are expected tc be ; the 

• Henceforward, for the sake of convenience, when I name any cathe- 
dral town in this manner, let me be understood to speak of its cathedral 
drnmh. 
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features very beautiful, full of expression, and as delicately wrought 
as any work of the period. 

XrH. It is to be remembered, however, that while the ornaments 
in every fine ancient building, without exception so ^ as I am aware, 
are most delicate at the base, they are often in greater effective quart* 
Uty on the upper paits. In high towers this is perfectly natural and 
right, the sohdity of tlie foundation being as necessary as the divi- 
sion and penetration of the superstructure ; hence the hghter work 
and richly pierced crowns of late Gothic towers. The campanile of 
Giotto at Florence, already alluded to, is an exquisite instance of the 
union of the two principles, deUcate bas-rehefe adorning its massy 
foundation, while the open tracery of the upper windows attracts the 
eye by its slender intricacy, and a rich cornice crowns tlie whole. In 
such truly fine cases of tliis disposition the upper work is effective 
by its quantity and intricacy only, as the lower portions by dehcacy ; 
so also in the Tour de Beurre at Rouen, where, however, the detail 
is massy throughout, 8ubdi\iding into rich meshes as it ascends. In 
the bodies of buildings the principle is less safe, but its discussion is 
not connected with our present subject. 

XIV. Finally, work may be wasted by being too good for its 
material, or too fine to bear exposure ; and this, generally a charac- 
teristic of late, especially of renjiissance, work, is perhaps the worst 
fault of all. I do not know anything more painful or pitiful than 
the kind of ivory car\ing ^vith which the Ccrtosa of Pavia, and part 
of the Colleone sepulchral chapel at Bergamo, and other such build- 
ings, are incrusted, of which it is not possible so much as to think 
without exhaustion ; and a heavy sense of the misery it would be, 
to be forced to look at it at all. And this is not from the quantity of 
it, nor because it is bad work — much of it is inventive and able ; 
but because it looks as if it were only fit to be put in inlaid cabinets 
and velvetod caskets, and as if it could not bear one drifting shower 
or gna\ving frost. We are afraid for it, anxious about it, and tor- 
mented by it ; and we feel that a massy shaft and a bold shadow 
would be worth it all. Nevertheless, even in cases like these, much 
depends on the accomplishment of the great ends of decoration. If 
the ornament does its duty — if it is ornament, and its points of shade 
and light tell in the general effect, we shall not be offended by finding 
that the sculptor in his fulness of fancy has chosen to give much 
more than these mere points of light, and htis composed them of 
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groups of figures. But if the ornament does not answer its purpose, 
if it have no distant, no truly decorative power ; if generally seen it 
be a mere incrustation and meaningless roughness, we shall only be 
chagrined by finding when we look close, that the incrustation has 
cost years of labor, and has millions of figures and histories in it ; 
and would be the better of being seen tJirough a Stanhope lens. 
Hence the greatness of the northern Gotliic as contnisted with the 
hitest Italian. It reaches nearly the same extreme of detail ; but it 
never loses sight of its architectural purpose, never fails in its deco- 
rative power ; not a leaflet in it but speaks, and speaks far oft' too ; 
and so long as this be the case, there is no limit to the luxuriance in 
which such work may legitimately and nobly be bestowed. 

XV. Xo limit : it is one of the affoctations of arcliitects to speak 
of overchai-ged ornament. Oniamout cannot bo ovorcharged if it be 
good, and is always overcharged when it is bad. I have given, on 
the opposite page, (iig. 1.), one of the smallest mcli(»s of the central 
gate of Rouen. That gate I sup])ose to bo th(i most exquisite piece 
of pure flamlx)yant work existing ; for though I have spoken of the 
U]»|>er portions, especially the receding window, as degenerate, the 
gate itself is of a purer period, and litis hardly any ronaissanco taint. 
There ai'e four strings of these niches (i»ach with two figures beneath 
it) round the porch, from the groiuid to the top of the arcli, with 
three intermediate rows of larger niches, far more elaborate ; besides 
the six prindpfil canopies of each outer pier. The total number of 
the subordinate niches alone, each worked like that in the j^late, and 
each with a difierent pattern of traceries in each compartment, is one 
hundred and seventy-six.* Yet in all this ornament iliere is not one 
cusp, one finial, that is useless — not a stroke ot* the eliisol is in vain ; 
the grace and luxuriance of it all are visible — sensible ratlier — even 
to the uninquiring eye ; and all its minuteness does not diminish the 
majesty, while it increases the mystery, of the noble and unbroken 
vault It is not less the boast of some stylos that they can l)ear 
ornament, than of othei-s tliat they can do without it ; but we do 
not often enough reflect that those very styles, of so haughty shn- 
plicity, owe part of their pleasurableness to contrast, and would be 
wearisome if universal. They anj but the rests and monotonies of 
tlie art ; it is to its far happier, far higher, exaltation that wo owe 
those fair fronts of variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancii^s and 
dark hosts of imagery, thicker and quainter than evor tilled the 
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depth of midsummer dream ; those vaulted gates, treliised with close 
leaves ; those window-labyrinths of twisted tracery and starry light ; 
those misty masses of multitudinous pinnacle and diademed tower ; 
the only witnesses, perhaps, that remain to us of the faith and fear 
of nations. All else for which the builders sacrificed, has passed 
away — ^all their li\ing interests, and aims, and achievements. We 
know not for what tliey labored, and we see no evidence of their 
reward. Victoiy, wealth, authority, happiness — all have departed, 
though bought by many a bitter sacrifice. But of them, and their 
life, and their toil upon the earth, one reward, one evidence, is left 
to us in those gray heaps of deep-wrought stone. They have taken 
with them to the grave their powers, their honors, and their errors ; 
but they have left us their adoration. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE LAMP OF TRUTH. 



I There is a marked likeness between the virtue of man and the 
enlightenment of the globe he inhabits — the same diminishing gra- 
dation in \'igor up to the Umits of their domains, the same essential 
separation from their contraries — ^the same t\vilight at the meeting 
of the two : a something wider belt than the line where the world 
rolls into night, that strange t\\ilight of the \irtues ; that dusky 
debateable land, wherein zeal becomes impatience, and temperance 
becomes severity, and justice becomes cruelty, and faith superstition, 
and each and all vanish into gloom. 

Nevertheless, with the greater number of them, though their 
dimness increases gradually, we may mark the moment of their sun- 
set ; and, happily, may turn the shadow back by the way by which 
it had gone down : but for one, the line of the horizon is irregular 
and undefined ; and this, too, the very equator and girdle of them 
all — ^Truth ; that only one of which there are no degi'ees, but breaks 
and rents continually ; that pillar of the earth, yet a cloudy pillar ; 
that golden and narrow line, which the very powers and virtues that 
lean upon it bend, which poUcy and prudence conceal, which kind- 
ness and courtesy modify, which courage overshadows with his shield, 
imagination covers with her wings, and charity dims with her tears. 
How difficult must the maintenance of that authority be, which, 
while it has to restrain the hostihty of all the worst principles of 
man, has also to restrain the disorders of his best — which is con- 
tinually assaulted by the one and betrayed by the other, and which 
regards with the same severity the hghtest and the boldest violations 
of its law ! There are some faults slight in the sight of love, some 
errors slight in the estimate of wisdom ; but truth forgives no insult, 
and endures no stain. 

We do not enough consider this ; nor enough dread the slight 
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and continual occasions of offence against her. We are too much 
in the habit of looking at falsehood in its darkest associations, and 
through the color of its worst purposes. That indignation which 
we profess to feel at deceit absolute, is indeed only at deceit malicious. 
We resent calumny, hypocrisy and treachery, because they harm us, 
not because they are untrue. Take the detraction and the mischief 
from the untruth, and we are httle offended by it; turn it into 
praise, and we may be pleased with it. And yet it is not calumny 
nor treachery that does the largest sum of mischief in the world ; they 
are continually crushed, and are felt only in being conquered. But 
it is the glistening and softly spoken lie ; the amiable fallacy ; the 
patriotic lie of the historian, the provident he of the pohtician, the 
zealous he of the partizan, the merciful lie of the friend, and the 
careless he of each man to liimsel^ that cast that black mystery over 
humanity, tlu-ough which any man who pierces, we thank as we 
would thank one who dug a well in a desert ; happy in that the 
thirst for truth still remains with us, even when we have wilfully left 
the fountains of it. 

It would be well if moralists less frequently confused the greatness 
of a sin with its unpardonableness. Tlie two charactei*s are altogether 
distinct. The greatness of a fault depends i)artly on the nature of 
the person against whom it is conmiitted, partly upon the extent of 
its consequences. Its pardonablcuess depends, humanly speaking, 
on the degree of temptation to it. One class of circumstances de- 
termines the weight of the attaching punishment ; the other, the 
claim to remission of punishment : and since it is not easy for men 
to estimate the relative weight, nor possible for them to know the 
relative consequences, of crime, it is usually wise in them to quit the 
care of such nice measurements, and to look to the otlier and clearer 
condition of culpabihty, esteeming those faults worst which are com- 
mitted under least temptation. I do not mean to diminish tlie blame 
of the injurious and mahcious sin, of the selfish and deHberate falsity ; 
yet it seems to me, that the shortest way to check the darker forms 
of deceit is to set watch more scrupulous a^'ainst those which have 
mingled, unregarded and unchastised, with the current of our hfe. 
Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of one falsity as harmless, and 
another as slight, and another as unintended. Ciist them all aside * 
they may be hght and accidentiil ; but they are an ugly soot from 
the smoke of the pit, for all that ; and it is better that our hearts 
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■hould be swept dean of tliem, without over care as o wliich ia 
largest or blackest. Speaking truth is like wiiting fair, and comes only 
bv practice ; it is less a matter of will than of habit, and I doubt if any 
occasion can be trivial which permits the practice and formation of 
such a habit. To speak and act truth Avith constancy and precision 
is nearly as diflScult, and perhaps as meritorious, as to speak it under 
ntimidation or penalty ; and it is a strange thought how many men 
there are, as I tnLst, who would hold to it at the cost of fortune or 
life, for one who would hold to it at the cost of a little daily trouble. 
And seeing tliat of all sin there is, perhaps, no one more flatly oj^po- 
site to the Almighty, no one more " wanting the g(K)d of virtue and 
of being," than this of lying, it is surely a strange insolinice to fall 
into the foulness of it on light or on no temptiition, and surely be- 
coming an honorable man to resolve that, whatever semblances or 
fallacies the necessary coui*se of his life may compel him to bear or 
to believe, none shall disturb the serenity of his voluntary actions, 
nor diminish the reality of his chosen dflio'lits. 

n. K this be just and \\'ise for ti'uth's sake, much more is it 
necessary for the sake of the delights over which she has influence. 
For, as I advocated the expression of the Spirit of Saci-ifice in the 
acts and pleasures of men, not as if thereby those acts could further 
the cause of rehgion, but because m<.)St assuredly they might therein 
be infinitely ennobled themselves, so I would have the Spirit or 
Lamp of Truth clear in the hearts of our artists and handicraftsmen, 
not as if the tnithful practice of handicrafts c(juld far advance the 
cause of truth, but lx?cause I would fain see the handicrafts them- 
selves urged by the spurs of chivalry : and it is, indeed, marvellous 
to see what power and universality there is in this single principle. 
and how in the consulting or forgetting of it lies half the dignity oi 
decline of every art and act of man. I have before endeavored tc 
thow its range and power in painting ; and I believe a volume, 
instead of a chapter, might be wiitten on its authonty over all that 
is great in architecture. But I must be content with the force of 
instances few and familiar, belie\nng that the occasions of its mani- 
festation may be more easily discovered by a desire to be true, thar 
embraced by an analysis of truth. 

Only it is very necessary in the outset to mark clearly wherein 
t insists the essence of fallacy as distinguished from su})position. 

nL For it might be at firsc .rhouirht that the whole kin«xdom o/ 
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imagination was one of deception also. Not so: thi acticn of the 
imagination is a voluntary summoning of the conceptions of things 
absent or impossible ; and the pleasure and nobility of the imagination 
partly consist in its knowledge and contemplation of them as such, 
i, e, in the knowledge of their actual absence or impossibihty at the 
moment of their apparent presence or reaUty. When the imagination 
deceives it becomes madness. It is a noble faculty so long as it 
confesses its own ideahty ; when it ceases to confess this, it is insanity. 
All the difference Hes in the fact of the confession, in there being no 
deception. It is necessary to our rank as spiritual creatures, that we 
should be able to invent and to behold what is not ; and to our rank 
an moral creatures, that we should know and confess at the same 
time that it is not. 

IV. Again, it might be thought, and has been thought, that the 
whole art of painting is nothing else than an endeavor to deceive. 
Not so : it is, on the contrar}', a statement of certain facts, in the 
clearest possible way. For instance : I desire to give an account of 
a mountain or of a rock ; I begin by telling its shape. But words 
will not d(^ this distinctly, and I draw its shape, and say, " This was 
;ts shape." Next : I would fain represent its color ; but words will 
not do this either, and I dye the ])aper, and say, " This was its color." 
Such a process may be carrii.'d on until the scene aj)pears to exist, 
and a high pleasure may be taken in its apparent existence. This 
is a communicated act of imau;! nation, but no lie. The lie can 
consist only in an assertion of its existence (which is never for one 
nstant made, im])lied, or believed), or else in false statements of 
-brnis and colors (which are, indeed, made and believed to our great 
-OSS, contiinially). And observe, also, that so degrading a thing is 
decej^tion in even tlie ap]:>roach and appearance of it, that all painting 
which even readies the mark of api)arent realization, is degraded in 
BO doing. I have enough insisted on this point in another place. 

V. The \nolations of truth, which dishonor poetry and painting 
are thus for the most part confined to the treatment of their subjects. 
But in architecture another and a less subtle, more contemptible, 
violation of truth is ]>ossible ; a direct falsity of assertion respecting 
the nature of matei-ial, or the <piantity of labor, ^nd this is, in the 
full sense of the word, wrong ; it is as truly deserNnng of reprobation 
as any other moral d(»linquoncy ; it is unworthy alike of arcliite^ta 
and of nations ; and it has been a sign, wherever it has widely an J 
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with iceration existed, of a si gular debasement of the arts ; that it 
is not a si^ of worse than this, of a general want of severe p-obity 
can be accounted for only by ciur knowledge of tlie strange sej)Jiration 
"wliich has for some centuries existed between the arts and al) other 
subjects of human intellect, as matters of conscience. This withdrawal 
of conscientiousness from among the faculties concerned \vith art, 
while it has destroyed the arts tliemsolves, has also rendered in a 
measure nugatory the evidence which otherwise they might have 
presented respecting the character of the respective nations among 
whom they have been cultivated ; other>vise, it might a})pear more 
than strange that a nation so distinguished for its general uprightness 
and faith as the Enghsh, should admit in their architecture more of 
pretence, concealment, and deceit, than any other of this or of past 
time. 

They are admitted in thoughtlessness, but with fatal effect upon 
the art in which they are practised. If there were no other causes 
for the failures which of late have marked every great occasion for 
architectural exertion, these petty dishonesties would be enough to 
account for all. It is the iii-st step and not the lea<;t, towiirds greatness 
to do away >vith these ; the iirst, becau^^e so e\'i(lently and easily in 
our power. We may not be able to command good, or Wautiful, 
or inventive architecture ; but we can command an honest architecture : 
tlie meagreness of povei-ty may be pardoned, the sternness of utility 
resj^ected ; but what is there but scorn for the meanness of deception ? 

VI. Architectural Deceits are broadly to be considered under three 
heads :-- - 

1st The suggestion of a mode of structure or support, other than 
the true one ; as in pendants of late Gothic roofs. 

2d. The painting of surfaces to represent some othiir material than 
that of which they actually consist (as in the marbling of wood), or 
the deceptive representation of sculptured ornament u};on them. 

3d. The use of cast or machine-made ornauienLs of any kind. 

Xow, it may be broadly stated, that architecture will be noble 
exactly in the degree in which all these false expedients are avoided. 
Nevertheless, there are cei'tain degrees of them, which, owing to their 
frequent usage, or to other causes, have so far lost the nature of deceit 
as to Ije admissible ; as, for instance, gilding, which is in architecture 
no deceit, because it is therein not u'dei-stood for gold; while in 
jewellery it is a deceit, becaase it is so understood, ^nd therefore 
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altogedier to be reprehended. So that there arise, in the application 
of tlie strict rules of right, many exceptions and niceties of conscience ; 
which let as as briefly as possible examine. 

VII. 1st. Structural Deceits. I have limited these to the deter- 
mined and puri)osed suggestion of a mode of support other than the 
true one. The architect is not hound to exhibit structure ; nor are 
we to com])Uiin of him for concealing it, any more than we should 
regret that the outer surfaces of the human frame conceal much of 
its anatomy ; nevertheless, that building will generally be the noblest, 
which to an intelligent eye discovers the great secrets of its structure, 
as an animal tbrm does, although from a careless obsen^er they may 
be concealed. In the vaulting of a Gothic roof it is no deceit to 
throw the strength into the ribs uf it, and make the intermediate 
vault a mere shell.- Such a structure would be presumed by an 
int(.'lligent observer, the fii-st time he saw such a roof; and the 
beauty of its traceries would be enhanced to him if they confessed 
and followed the lines of its main strength. If, however, the inter- 
mediate shell were mode of wood instead of stone, and whitew^ashed 
to look like the rest, — this would, of course, be direct deceit, and 
altogi'tluT unj^ardonable. 

There is, howe\er, a certain deception necessarily occurring in 
(u)lhic ;ircliitectiire, which relates, not to the points, but to tlie man- 
ner, of sup}»ort. The rescniManoe in its shafts and ribs to the external 
relations of stems and branches, which has been the oTound of so 
nnicli foolish speculation, necessarily induces in the mind of the 
spectator a sense or beli'.'f of a ci^rrespondent int(M"nal structure ; that 
is to say, of a iibrous and continuous strength from the root into the 
limbs, and an elasticity communicated upwards^ sutVicient for the 
sui)port of the ramified portions. The idea of the real conditions, 
of a great weight of ceiling thrown iii)on certain narrow, jointed 
lines, which have a tendency j)artly to be crushed, and partly to 
separate and be pushed outwards, is with difficulty received ; and 
the more so when the i»illars would be, if unassisted, too slight for 
the weight, and are sui)])orted by external tlpng buttresses, as in 
the apse of IVauvais, and other such achievements of the bolder 
Gothic. Xow, there is a nice question of conscience in this, which 
we shall hardly settle but by considering that, when the mind Is 
informed beyond the i»ossibility of mistake as to the true nature of 
tniugs, the affecting it with a contrary impression, however distinct 
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ii no disbonaity, but on the contrary, a legitimate ap^ieal to the 
imagination. For instance, the greater part of the happiness which 
we have in contemplating clouds, results from the impression of 
tlieir ha\ing massive, luminous, warm, and mountain-like surfaces ; 
and our delight in the sky frequently depends upon our considering 
it aa a blue vault. But we know tlie contrary, in both instances ; 
we know the cloud to be a damp fog, or a drift of snow flakes ; and 
the sky to be a lightless abyss. There is, therefore, no dishonesty, 
while there is much delight, in the irresistibly contrary impression. 
In the same way, so long as we see the stones and joints, and are 
not deceived as to the points of sujjport in any piece of architt?cture, 
^ we may rather praise than regret the dextrous artifices which comjxjl 
us to feel as if there were fibre in its shafts and life in its branches. 
Nor is even the concealment of the support of the external buttress 
reprehensible, so long i\s the pillai*s are not sen5>ibly inadequate to 
their duty. For the weight of a roof is a circumstance of which the 
spectator genendly has no idea, and the provisions for it, conse- 
quently, circumstances whose necessity or adaj>tatiou he could not 
understand. It is no deceit, therefore, when the weigjit to be borne 
13 necessarily unknown, to conceal also the means of bearing it, 
leaving only to be perceived so nmch of the support as is indeed 
adequate to the weight supposed. For the shafts do, indeed, bear 
as much as they are ever imagined to bear, and tJie system of 
added support is no more, as a matter of conscience, to be exhibited, 
than, in the human or any other form, mechanical provisions for 
those functions which are themselves unperceived. 

But the moment that the conditions of weight are comprehended, 
both trutl'. and feehng require that the conditions of sui)port should 
be also comprehended. Nothing can be worse, either as judged by 
the taste or the conscience, than affectedly inadequate supi)orts — 
suspensions in air, and other such tricks and vanities. Mr. Hope 
wisely reprehends, for this reason, the arrangement of the mmn 
piers of St Sophia at Constantinople. King's College Chai)el, 
Cambridge, is a piece of arcliitectural juggling, if possible stiJl more 
to be condemned, because less subhme. 

VUI. With deceptive concealments of structure are to be cliu^sed, 
though still more blameable, deceptive assumi)tions of it— the in- 
troduction of members wliich should have, or profess to have, a 
duty, and have none. One of the most generzd instances of this 
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will be found in the form of the flying buttress in late Gothic. Tlje 
use of that member is, of course, to convey support from one pier to 
another when the plan of the building renders it necessary or 
desirable that the supporting masses should be divided into groups ; 
the most frequent necessity of this kind arising from the inter- 
mediate range of chapels or aisles between the nave or ch;)ii walla 
and their supporting pieAa. The natural, healthy, and beautiful 
arrangement is that of a steeply sloping bar of stone, sustained by 
an arch with its spandril carried farthest down on the lowest side, 
and dying into the vertical of the outer pier ; that pier being, of 
course, not square, but rather a piece of wall set at right angles to 
the supported walls, and, if need be, crowned by a pinnacle to give 
it greater weight. The whole arrangement is exquisitely carried out 
in the choir of Beauvais. In later Gothic the pinnacle became 
gTadually a decorative member, and was used in all places merely 
for the sake of its beauty. There is no objection to this ; it is just 
as lawful to build a pinnacle for its beauty as a tower ; but also the 
buttress became a decorative member ; and was used, first, where it 
was not wanted, and, secondly, in forms in which it could be of no 
use, becoming a mere tie, not between the pier and wall, but 
between the wall and the top of the decorative pinnacle, thus 
attaching itself to the very point where its thrust, if it made any, 
could not be resisted. The most flagmiit instance of this barbarism 
tliat I remember (though it prevails partially in all the spires of the 
N(^tlierlands), is the lantern of St. Ouen at Rouen, where the 
l>ierced buttress, having an ogee curve, looks about as much 
calculated to bear a thrust as a switch of willow ; and the pinnacles, 
huge and richly decorated, have evidently no work to do whatso- 
ever, but stand round the central tower, like four idle servants, as 
they are — heraldic suj)]iorters, that central tower being merely a 
hollow crown, wliich needs no more buttressing than a basket does. 
In fact, I do not know anything more strange or unwise than the 
praise la\Tshed ujjon this lantern ; it is one of the basest pieces of 
(xothic in Europe ; its flamboyant traceries of the last and most 
degraded forms ;' and its entin> })lan and decoration resembling, and 
deserving httle more credit than, the burnt sugar ornaments of 
elaborate confectionery. There are hardly any of the magnificent 
and serene constructions of the early Gothic which have not, in the 
course of time, been gradually thinned and pared away into these 
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, which sometimes indeed, when their lines truly follow the 
structure of tlie original masses, have an interest like that of the 
fibrous framework of leaves from which the substance has been 
dissolved, but which are usually distorted as well as emaciated, and 
remain but the sickly phantoms and mockeries of things that were ; 
they are to true arcliitecture what the Greek ghost was to the 
armed and li\ing frame ; and the very winds thfit whistle through 
tlie threads of them, are to the diapasonod echoes of the ancient 
walls, as to the voice of the man was the pining of the spectre." 

IX. Perhaps the most fruitful source of those kinds of corruption 
which we have to guard against in recent times, is one which, 
nevertheless, comes in a " questionable shape," and of which it is 
not easy to determine the proper laws and limits ; I mean the use 
of iron. The definition of the art of architecture, given in the fii-st 
chapter, is independent of its matonals : nevertheless, that art 
ha\ing been, up to the beginning of the present century, j>ractis<jd 
for the most part in clay, stone, or wood, it has resulted tliat the 
sense of proportion and the laws of structure have boon based, the 
one altogether, tlie other in great part, on the necessities consoc^uent 
on the employment of those materials; and that the entire or 
principal employment of metallic framework would, therefore, l)e 
generally felt as a departure from the fii'st principles of the art. 
Abstractedly there aj^pears no reason why iron should not be used 
as well as wood ; and the time is probably near when a new system 
of architectural laws will be developed, adapted entirely to motalhc 
construction. But I believe that the tendency of all present 
sympathy and association is to limit the idea of architectiu'e to non- 
metallic work ; and that not A^ithout reason. For architecture being 
in its perfection tlie earliest, as m its elements it is necessarily the 
first, of arts, will always precede, in any barbarous nation, the 
possession of the science necessary oith(^r for the obtaininuj or 
the management of iron. Its first existence and its earliest laws 
must, therefore, depend upon the use of materials accessible in 
quantity, and on the surface of the earth ; that is to say, clay, wood, 
or stone : and as I think it cannot but be general!}' felt that one of 
the chief dignities of architecture is its historical use ; and since the 
latter Ls partly dependent on consistency of style, it will be f 'It right 
to retain as far as may be, even in periods of more advanced science. 
the materials and principles of earher ages. 

2* 
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X. But whether this be granted me or not, Ihe fact is, that eveiy 
idea respecting size, j>roportion, decoration, or construction, on which 
wo are at pn^sont in the habit of acting or judging, depends on 
presupposition of such materials : and as I both feel myseLT miable 
U) escape the inilueuce of these prejudices, and believe that my 
ri'adei-s will be ecjually so, it may be perhaps permitted to me to 
a**sunie that true architecture docs not admit iron as a constructive 
materia^ imd that such works as tlie cast-iron central spire of Rouen 
(/.'ithedral, or the iron roots and pillare of our railway stations, and 
of some of our cl lurches, are not arcliitecture at all. Yet it is e\ident 
that metals may, and sometimes must, enter into the construction to 
a certain extent, as nails in wooden architecture, and therefore as 
le<>;itimately rivets and solderings in stone ; neither can we well deny 
to the (jtothic architect th(» power of supporting statues, pinnacles, or 
tra(?('rii»s by irc^i bars ; and if wcj grant this, I do not see how we can 
help allowing Brunelleschi his iron chain around the dome of 
Florence, or the buildei*s of Salisbury their elaborate iron binding 
of the central tower." If, however, we would not fall into the old 
s<jphistry of the grains of corn and the heaj), we must find a rule 
which may enable us to stop somewhere. This rule is, I think, that 
metals may be used as a cement but not as a support. For as 
cements of other kinds are often so strong that the stones may easier 
he broken than separated, and the wall becomes a solid mass without 
for that reason losino* th(^ character of architecture, there is no reason 
why, wIk'ii a nation has obtained the knowk^lgc! and practice of iron 
work, metal rods or rivets should not be used in the place of cement, 
and estahhsh the same or a greater strength and adherence, \vithout 
in any wis<3 inducing- dei>arturo from the types and system of archi- 
tecture befon; estahlished ; nor dot.s it make any difference exce])l 
as to sii^-htliness, whether the metal bands or rods so employed, be in 
the body of the wall or on its exterior, or sot as stays and cross- 
bands ; so only that the use of tlu^n be always and distinctiy one 
which might be supersede*! by mere strenu^h of cement; as for 
instance if a j)innacle or nuillion be propped or tied by an iron band, 
it is evident that the iron only })revonts the separation of the stones 
by lateral force, which the cement would have done, had it Ix^en 
strou'^ enouudi. l>ut the moinont that the iron in the least degree 
t'lkes tlie place of the stone, and acts by its resistiince to crushing, 
and bears superincumbent weight, or if it acts by its own weight as 
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« counterpoise, and so supersedes the use of pinnacles or buttressei 
in resisting a lateral thrust, or if, in the form of a rod or girder, it 
is used to do what wooden beams would have done as well, that 
instant the building ceases, so £ir as such applications of metal extend, 
to be true architecture. 

XI. The limit, however, thus determined, is an ultimate one, and 
it is well in all things to be cautious how we approach the utmost 
limit of lawfulness; so that, although the employment of metal 
witliin tliis limit cannot bo considered as destroying the very being 
and nature of architecture, it will, if extravagant and frequent, 
derogate from tlie dignity of tlie work, as well as (which is especially 
to our present point) from its honesty. For although the spectator 
is not informed as to the quantity or strength of the cement 
employed, he will generally conceive the stones of the building to 
be separable ; and his estimate of the skill of the architect vnW be 
based in a great measure on his sup})Osition of this condition, and of 
the difficulties attendant upon it : so that it is always more honorable, 
and it has a tendency to render the style of architecture both more 
masculine and more scientific, to employ stone and mortar simply as 
such, and to do as much as possible with the weight of the one and 
the strength of the other, and rather sometimes to forego a gra^e, or 
to confess a weakness, than attain the one, or conceal the other, by 
means vergmg upon dishonesty. 

Nevertheless, where the design is of such delicacy and slightness 
as, in some parts of very fair and finished edifices, it is d(?sirable that 
it should be ; and where both its comj)letion and security are in a 
measure dei^endent on the use of metal, let not such use be repre- 
hended ; so only that as much is done as may be, by good mortar 
and good masonry ; and no slovenly workmanship . admitted 
through confidence in the iron helps ; for it is in this license as in 
that of wine, a man may use it for his infirmities, but not for his 
nourishment 

XII. And, in order to avoid an over use of this liberty, it would 
be well to consider what apphcation may be conveniently made of 
the dovetailing and various adjusting of stones ; foi when any artifice 
IS necessary to help the mortar, certainly this ought to come before 
the use of metal, for it is both safer and more honest. I cannot see 
that any objection can be made to the fitting of the stones in any 
dia|>€S the architect pleases *. for although it would not be desirably 
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to see buildings put together like Chinese puzzies, there must alwayt 
be a chock upon such an abuse of the i>ractice in its diflSculty ; nor 
is it necessary that it should be always exhibited, so that it be under 
stood by tlie spectator as an admitted help, and that no principal stones 
are introduced in j)ositions apparently impossible for them to retain, 
although a riddle here and there, in unimportant features, may some- 
times serve to draw the eye to the miisonry, and make it interesting, 
as well as to give a delightful sense of a kind of necromantic power 
in the architect. There is a pretty one in the lintel of tlie lateral 
door of the cathedral of Prato (Plate IV. fig. 4.) ; where the main- 
tenance of the visibly separate stones, alternate marble and 
fierpentine, cannot be iniderstood until their cross-cutting is seen 
below. Each block is, of course, of tlie form" given in ^g, 6. 

XIII. Lastly, before leaving the subject of structural deceits, I 
vould remind the architect who thinks that I am unnecessarily and 
narrowly limiting his resources or his art, that the highest greatness 
and the highest wisdom are shown, the first by a noble submission 
to, the second by a thoughtful providence for, certain voluntarily 
admitt*»«] restraints. Nothing is more evident than this, in that 
supremo government which is the example, as it is the centre of all 
othef^. The I )ivine Wisdom is, and can be, shown to us only in its 
tnocting and conb'udin*^ with the diflicultij's which are voluntarily, 
and /b?' the mkeof that contest^ admitted by the Di\'ine Oinnipot<*n(.'0 : 
and th(>se diiHcultics, observe, occur in the form of natural laws or 
ordinances, wliicli niii^Iit, at many tiHi«'S and in countless ways, be 
infringed with a}>])ar('nt advantage, hut which are never intrinn-eJ, 
whatever costly arran<j:ements or adaptations their observance may 
necessitate for the acc()inj)lishment of given ])urj)osos. Tlie example 
most apposite to our present suhject is the structure of the bones of 
animals. Xo reason can be g"ven, I bfli(^ve, why the system of the 
higher animals should not have berii niad(* capable, a; that of the 
Infusoria is, of s<»creting flint, instead of phos})hate of lime, or more 
naturally still, carbon ; so framing the bones of adamant at once. 
The elephant or rhinoceros, had the earthy })art of their bones been 
made of diamond, might have been as agile and light as grassho])pers, 
and other animals might have been frauKxl far more magnificently 
colossal than any that walk tlie earth. In otlier worlds we may, 
perhaps, see such creations ; a creation Sjx every element, and 
elements infinite. But the architecture of auimals liere, is appointed 
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by God to be a marble architecture, not a flint nor adamanc aiclii 
teciure ; and all manner of expedients are adopted to attain tli4 
utmost degree of strength and size possible under that great limitation. 
The jaw of the ichthyosaurus is pieced and riveted, the leg of the 
niegatherium is a foot thick, and the head of the myodon has a 
double skull , we, in our wisdom, should, doubtless, have given the 
lizard a steel jaw, and the myodon a cast-iron headpiece, and forgotten 
the great principle to which all creation beare witness, that order 
and system are nobler things than power. But God shows us in 
Himself! strange as it may seem, not only authoritative perfection, 
but even the perfection of Obedience — an obedience to His own 
laws : and in the cumbrous movement of tliose unwieldiest of Uis 
creatures we are reminded, even in llis divine essence, of that attri- 
bute of uprightness in the human creature " that sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not." 

XIV. 2nd. Surface Deceits. Tliese may be generally defined as 
the inducing the supposition of some form or material which does 
not actually exist; as commonly in the ])ainting of wood to 
represent marble, or in the painting of ornaments in deceptive 
rehe^ &c. But we must be careful to observe, that the evil of them 
consists always in definitely attempted deception^ and that it is a matter 
of some nicety to mark the point where dece])tion begins or ends. 

Thus, for instance, the roof of Milan Cathedral is seemingly 
covered with elaborate fan tracery, forcibly enough painted to enable 
it, in its dark and removed position, to deceive a careless observer. 
This is, of course, gross degrachition ; it destroys much of the dignity 
even of the rest of the building, and is in the very strongest terms 
to be reprehended. 

The roof of the Sistine Chaj)el has much architectural design in 
grissaille mingled with the figures of its f»'escoes ; and the eftect is 
increase of dignity. 

In what hes the distinctive character ? 

In two points, principally : — First. That the architecture is so 
closely associated with the figures, and has so grand fellowship with 
them in its forms and cast shadows, that both are at once felt to be 
of a piece ; and as the figures must necessarily bo painted, the archi 
tecture is known to be so too. There is thus i^o dece])iion. 

Second. That so great a painter as Michael Angelo would always 
■top short in such minor parts of his design, of the oegree of viilgai 
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force which would be necessary to induce the supposition of tbeif 
reality ; and, strangely as it may sound, would never paint badly 
enough to deceive. 

But though riglit and wrong are thus found broadly opposed in 
works severally so mean and so mighty as the roof of Milan and that 
oi the Sistino, there are works neither so great nor so mean, in which 
the limits of right are vaguely dehued, and will need some care to 
determine ; care only, however, to apply accurately the broad prin- 
ciple with which we set out, that no form nor material is to be 
deceptively rej)rcsented. 

XV. Evidently, then, painting, confessedly such, is no deception : 
it does not assert any material whatever. Whether it be on wood 
or on stone, or, as will naturally be supposed, on plaster, does not 
matter. Whatever the material, good painting makes it more 
precious ; nor can it ever be said to deceive respecting the ground 
of which it gives us no information. To cover brick with plaster, 
and this plaster with fresco, is, therefore perfectly legitimate ; and as 
desirable a mode of decoration, as it is constant in the great periods. 
Verona and Venice are now seen deprived of more than half their former 
splendor ; it depended far more on their frescoes than their marbles. 
The plaster, in this case, is to be considered as the gesso ground on 
panel or canvass. But to cover brick with cement, and to divide 
tliis cement with joints that it may look like stone, is to tell a false- 
hood ; and is just as contemptible a ])roeedure as the other is noble. 

It beinu^ lawful to paint then, is it lawful to paint everything ? So 
long as the painting is confessed — yes ; but if, even in the sliglitest 
degree, the sense of it be lost, and the thing painted be supposed 
real — no. Let us take a few instances. In the Canipo Santo at 
Pisa, each fresco is sun-ounded with a border composed of fiat 
colored patterns of great elegance — no part of it in attempted reliefl 
The certainty of flat sui-fiice being thus secured, the figures, though 
the size of hfe, do not deceive, and the artist th<'nceforward is at 
liberty to put forth his whole power, and to lead us through fields, 
and groves, and depths of ])leasant landscape, and to soothe us vAih 
the sweet clearness of far ofl' sky, and yet never lose the severity of 
his primal purpose of architectural decoration. 

In the Camera di Correggio of San Lodovico at Parma, the 
trellLses of vine shadow the walls, as if with an actual arbor ; and 
the troops of children, peeping through the oval openings, luscioui 
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in color and feint in light, may well be expected every instant to break 
through, or hide behind the covert. The grace of their attitudes, 
and the evident greatness of the whole work, mark that it is painting, 
and barely redeem it from the charge of falsehood ; but even so 
saved, it is utterly unworthy to take a place among noble or legiti- 
mate architectural decoration. 

In the cupola of the duomo of Parma the same painter has repre 
sented the Assumption vnth. so much dece2>ti\e power, that he has 
made a dome of some thirty feet diameter look like a cloud-wrapt 
opening in the seventh heaven, crowded with a rushing sea of angels- 
Is this wrong ? Not so : for the subject at once precludes the possi 
bility of deception. We might have taken the \'ines for a veritable 
pergoda, and tlie children for its haunting ragazzi ; but we know the 
stayed clouds and moveless angels mast be man's work ; let him put 
his utmost strength to it and welcome, he can enchant us, but cannot 
betray. 

"We may thus apply the rule to the highest, as well as the art of 
daily occurrence, always remembering that more is to be forgiven to 
the great painter than to the more decorative workman ; and this 
especially, because the former, even in deceptive portions, will not 
trick us so grossly; as we have just seen in Correggio, where a 
worse painter would have made the thing look Hke life at once. 
Tliere is, however, in room, villa, or garden decoration, some fitting 
admission of trickeries of this kind, its of pieturcil landscapes at the 
extremities of alleys and arcades, and ceilings like skies, or painted 
with prolongations upwards of the architecture of the walls, which 
things have sometimes a certain luxury and 2)letu5ureableness in places 
meant for idleness, and are innocent enough as long as they are 
regarded as mere toys. 

XVI. Touching the false representation of material, the question 
is infinitely more simple, and the law more sweeping ; all such imi- 
tations are utterly base and inadmissible. It is melancholy to think 
of the time and expense lost in marbling the shop fronts of Lor don 
alone, and of the waste of our resources in absolute vanities, in 
things about which no mortal cares, by which no eye is ever arrested, 
unless painfully, and which do not add one whit to comfort, or 
cleanliness, or even to that great object of commercial art — conspi- 
cuousness. But in architecture of a higher rank, how much more is 
it to be condemned ? I have made it a rule in the present work not 
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to blame specifici ^Ij ; but I may, perhaps, be pennitted, while 1 
express my sincere admiration of the very noble entrance and general 
architecture of the British Museum, to express also my regret that 
the noble granite foundation of the staircase should be mocked at 
its landing by an imitation, the more blameable because tolerably 
successful. The only effect of it is to cast a suspicion upon the true 
stones below, and upon every bit of granite afterwards encountered. 
One feels a doubt, after it, of the honesty of Memnon himsel£ But 
even this, however derogatory to the noble architecture around it, is 
loss painful than the want of feeling ^^^th which, in our cheap modem 
cluirches, wo suffer the wall decorator to erect about the altar frame 
works and pechmeuts daubed with mottled color, and to dye in the 
same fjishions such skeletons or caricatures of colunms as may 
emerge above the ])ews : this is not merely bad tjiste ; it is no unim- 
;)ortimt or excusable error which brings even these shadows of vanity 
and falsehood into the house of prayer. The first condition which 
just feeling recjuires in church furniture is, that it should be simple 
and unaffected, not fictitious nor tawdry. It may be in our power 
to make it beautiful, but let it at least be pure ; and if we cannot 
permit much to the architect, do not let us permit anything to the 
uj)h()lsteror ; if we keep to solid stone and solid wood, whitewashed, 
if we like, for cleanliness' sake (for white wjisli has so often been used 
as the. dross of nobh^ things that it has thence received a kind of 
!i()l)ility itself), it must be a bad design indeed, which Ls grossly 
olfeiisive. I recollect no instance of a want of sacred character, or 
of any niarke(l and painful ugliness, in the simplest or the most 
awkwardly built village church, wlu-re stone and wood were roughly 
and nakedly used, and the windows latticed with white glass. But 
the smoothly stuccoed walls, the tlat roots with ventilator ornaments, 
the barnnl windows with jaundiced borders and dead ground square 
•..an<js, the gil'ied or bronzed wood, the i>ainted iron, the wretchec* 
upholstery (^f curtains and cushions, and pew heads and altar railings, 
and Birmingham metal candlesticks, and, above all, the green and 
yellow sickness of the false mju'ble — disguises all, observe ; falsehoods 
all — ^vho are they who like these things ? who defend them ? who do 
them ? I have never spoken to any one who did like them, though 
to many who thought tiK'm matters of no consequence. Perhaps 
not to rehyion (tliough I cannot but believe that there are many to 
whom as to myself, such tha^ are serious obstacles to the repeat 
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of mind and temper which should precede devotional exercises) ; but 
to the general tone of our judgment and feeling — ^yes ; for assuredly 
we shaU regard, with tolerance, if not with aflection, whatever forms 
of material things we have been in the habit of associating with our 
worship, and be Uttle prepared to detect or blame hypocrisy, mean- 
ness, and disguise in other kinds of decoration, when we suffer 
objects belonging to the most solemn of all services to be tricked out 
in a ^hion so fictitious and unseemly. 

XVn. Painting, however, is not the only mode in which material 
may be concealed, or rather simulated ; for merely to conceal is, as 
we have seen, no wrong. Whitewash, for mstance, though often (by 
no means always) to be regretted as a concealment, is not to be 
blamed as a falsity. It shows itself for what it is, and asserts 
nothing of what is beneath it. Gilding has become, from its fre- 
quent use, equally innocent. It is understood for what it is, a film 
merely, and is, therefore, allowable to any extent. I do not say 
expedient : it is one of the most abused means of magnificence wo 
possess, and I much doubt whether any use we ever make of it, 
balances that loss of pleasure, which, from the frequent sight and 
perpetual suspicion of it, we suffer in the contemplation of anything 
that is verily of gold. I think gold was meant to be seldom seen, 
and to be admired as a precious tiling ; and I sometimes wish that 
truth should so far literally prevail as that all should be gold that 
glittered, or rather that notliing should glitter that was not gold. 
Nevertheless, nature herself does not dispense with such semblance, 
but uses light for it ; and I have too great a love for old and saintly 
art to part with its burnished field, or radiant nimbus ; only it should 
be used with res'pect, and to express magnificence, or sacredness, and 
not in lavish vanity, or in sign painting. Of its expedience, however, 
any more than of that of color, it is not here the place to speak ; wo 
are endeavoring to determine what is lawful, not what is desirable. 
Of other and less common modes of disguising surface, as of powder 
of lapis lazuH, or mosaic imitations of colored stones, I need hardly 
Bpeak. The rule will apply to all alike, that whatever is pretended, 
IB wrong ; commonly enforced also by the exceeding ugHness and 
insufl&cient appearance of such methods, as lately in the style of reno- 
vation by which half the houses in Venice have been defaced, the 
brick covered first with stucco, and this painted with zig^^ag veins 
m imitation of alabaster. But there is one more form of architeo- 
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tural fiction, wliicli is so constant in the great ][eriods that it needs 
n:'sjM?ctfiil judgiiiont. I mean the facing of brick with precious stone. 

XVUr. It is wvll known, that what is meant by a church's being 
built of marblo is, in nearly all cases, only that a veneering of marble 
h:t< been fiistened on the rough brick wall, built with certain projec- 
tions to receive it ; and that what appear to be massy stones, are 
nothing more than external slabs. 

Now, it is evid<?nt, that, in this case, the question of right is on 
the same gi'tnind as in that of gilchng. If it be clearly understood 
that a marble facing dcX's ui^t pri^end or imply a marble wall, there 
is no harm in it : and :u<i it i? also evident that, when very precious 
Btoni»s are used, as jaspers and serpentines, it must become, not only 
an exiravaLTant and vain iiicreitse of exi)ense, but sometimes an actual 
impossibility, to obtain mass of them enough to build with, there is 
no resource but this of veneering; nor is there anything to be alleged 
against it on the head of durability, such work having been by expe- 
rience found to I:ist as long, and in as perfect condition, as any kind 
oi' masonry. It is, therefore, to be considered Jis simply an art of 
mosaic on a large scale, the ground being of brick, or any other 
mati'rial ; and when lovely stones are to be obtained, it is a manner 
which should be thoroughly und»'i-st«x>d, and often practised. Xever- 
tht'lt'ss as we esitHMU the shall of a column move highly for its being 
ot' a singh' l>l(»ck, and as we do not regret tlu» loss of substance and 
valut^ \\hich there is in things of solid g<»l(l, silver, agate, or ivory ; 
so 1 tliink that walls theuis^'lves may be r«>garded with a more just 
coinplaa'ih'v if they are known to be all of noble substance; and 
that rightly weighing the demands of the two iiriucijtles of which wo 
have hilhertt) spoken — Sacritiee and Truth, we should sometimes 
rather sj»are external ornament than diminish the unseen value and 
consistency of what we ilo ; and 1 lK'lit'\i* that a In'tter manner of 
design, and a mon* i-aretul and stU(hous, if less abundant decoration 
would tollow, up»ni the consciousness of thoroughness in the substance. 
\nd, indeed, this is to be remembered, with res[)eet to all the points 
j\e have examined ; that while we have traced the limits of license, 
we have not tixed thos<' of that high rectitude which refuses license. 
It is thus true that therii is no falsity, and mueh beauty in the use 
of external color, and that it is lawtul to paint eitlier pictures or 
patterns on whatever surfaces may seem to need enrichment. But 
it is not less tnie, that such practices ani essentially unarchitectural ; 
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and while we cannot say that there is actual danger in an over use 
of them, seeing that they have been always used most lavishly in the 
times of most noble art, yet they divide the work into two parts and 
kinds, one of less durability than the other, which dies away from it 
in process of ages, and leaves it, unless it have noble quahties of its 
own, naked and bare. That enduring noblesse I should, therefo.v., 
call truly architectural ; and it is not until this has been secured 
that the accessory power of painting may be called in, for the deUght 
of the immediate time ; nor this, as I think, until every resource of 
a more stable kind has been exhausted. The true colors of archi- 
tecture are those of natural stone, and I would fain see these taken 
advantage of to the full. Every variety of hue, from pale yellow to 
purple, passing through orange, red, and brown, is entirely at our 
command ; nearly every kind of green and gray is also attainable : 
and with these, and pure white, what harmonies might we not 
achieve ? Of stained and variegated stone, the quantity is unlimited, 
the kinds innumerable ; where brighter colors are required, let glass, 
and gold protected by glass, be used in mosaic — a kind of work as 
durable as the solid stone, and incapable of losing its lustre by time 
— and let the painter's work be reserved for the shadowed loggia 
and inner chamber. This is the true and faithful way of building ; 
where tliis cannot be, the device of external coloring may, indeed, be 
employed without dishonor ; but it must be with the warning reflec- 
tion, that a time will come when such aids must pjiss away, and 
when the building will be judged in its hfelessness, dying the death 
of the doli)hin. Better the less bright, more enduring fabric. The 
transparent ahibasters of San Miniato, and the mosaics of St. Mark's, 
are more warmly filled, and more brightly touched, by every return 
of morning and evening rays ; while the hues of our cathedrals have 
died hke the iris out of the cloud ; and the temi)les whose azure and 
purple once flamed above the Grecian promontories, stand in their 
faded whiteness, like snows which the sunset has left cold. 

XIX. The last form of fallacy which it will be remembered we 
had to deprecate, was the substitution of cast or machine work for 
that of the hand, generally expressible as Operative Deceit. 

There are two reasons, both weighty, against this practice : one, 
that all cast and macliine work is bad, as work ; the other, that it is 
dishonest. Of its badness, I shall speak in another place, that being 
endently no eflicient reason against its uie when other cannot be 
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had. Its dlslionesty, however, which, to my mind, is of lihe grosse§4 
kind, is, I think, a sufficient reason to determine absolute and 
unconditional rejection of it. 

Ornament, as I have often before observed, has two entirely 
distinct sources of agreeableness : one, that of the abstract beauty 
of its forms, which, for the present, we will suppose to be the same 
whether they come from the hand or the machine ; the other, the 
sense of human labor and care spent upon it. How great this latter 
influence we may perhaps judge, by considering that there is not a 
cluster of weeds growing in any cranny of ruin which has not a 
beauty in all respects nearly equal, and, in some, immeasurably 
superior, to that of the most elaborate sculpture of its stones : and 
that all our interest in the carved work, our sense of its richness, 
thougli it Ls tenfold less lich tlian the knots of grass beside it ; of its 
dehcacy, though it is a thousandfold less delicate ; of its admirable- 
ness, though a millionfold less admirable ; results from our 
con5Hiiousness oi its being the work of poor, clumsy, toilsome man. 
Its true delightful ness depends on our discovering in it the record 
of thoughts, and intents, and trials, and heart-breakings — of 
recov(*nt3s and joyfulnesses of success : all this can be traced by a 
practised eye ; but, granting it even ol)scure, it is presumed or 
understuud ; and in that is the worth of the tiling, just as much as 
the Wijrth of anything else we call ])i<'cious. The worth of a 
diamond is simply th(} understanding of the time it must tiike to 
Lxjk f(jr it l)(*f(jr(i it is found ; and the worth of an ornament is the 
tini(» it must take before it can be cut. It has an intrinsic value 
besides, which the diamond has not (for a diamond has no more 
real beauty than a piece of glass) ; but I ({o not speak of that at 
])r<'sent; I phicii the two on the sam<? ground; and I suppose that 
hand-wrought ornament can no more bo generally known from 
machine work, than a diamond can Ix^ known from pa^te ; nay, tliat 
the latt<*r may deceive, for a moment, the ma-^on's, as the other the 
jeweller's, eye ; and that it can be detected only by the closest 
examinati(;n. Y<ft exactly as a woman of feehng would not wear 
fals(i j«'Wels, so would a builder of honor disdain false ornaments. 
Th<i usinL( of ihem is just as downright and inexcusable a he. You 
use that which ])retends to a worth which it has not ; wliich pretends 
to have cost, and to be, wh»*- i*- 'lid not, and is not; it is an 
imposition, a vulgarit-' nd a sin. Down with it 
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to the ground, grind it to powder, leave its ragged place upon the 
wall, rather ; you have not paid for it, you have no business with 
it, you do not want it. Nobody wants ornaments in this world, but 
everybody wants integrity. ' All the fair de\dces that ever were 
fjEUicied, are not worth a he. Leave your walls as bare as a planed 
board, or build them of baked mud and chopped straw, if need be ; 
but do not rough-cast them with falsehood. 

This, then, being our general law, and I hold it for a more 
imperative one than any other I have asserted ; and this kind of 
dishonesty the meanest, as the least necessary ; for ornament is an 
extravagant and inessential thing ; and, therefore, if fallacious, 
utterly base — this, I say, being our general law, there are, 
nevertheless, certain exceptions respecting particular substances and 
their uses. 

XX. Thus in the use of brick : since that is known to be originally 
moulded, there is no reason why it should not be moulded into 
diverse forms. It will never bo supposed to have bet^n cut, and, 
therefore, will cause no deception ; it will have only the credit it 
deserves. In flat countries, far from any quarry of stone, cast brick 
may be legitimately, and most successfully, used in decoration, and 
that elaborate, and even refined. The brick mouldings of the 
Pidazzo Pepoh at Bologna, and those which run round the market- 
])lace of Vercelh, are among the rich(»st in Italy. So also, tile and 
j)orcelain work, of which the former is grotesquely, but successfully, 
employed in the domestic architecture of France, colored tiles being 
inserted in the diamond spaces between the crossing timbers ; and 
the latter admirably in Tuscany, in external bas-reliefs, by the Robbia 
fisimily, in which works, wliile we cannot but sometimes regret the 
useless and ill-arranged colors, we would by no means blame the 
employment of a material which, whatever its defects, excels every 
other in permanence, and, perhaps, requii*es even greater skill in its 
management than marble. For it is not the material, but the 
absence of the human labor, which makes the thing worthless ; and 
a piece of terra cotta, or of plaster of Paris, which has been wrought 
by human hand, is worth all the stone in Carrara, cut by machinery. 
It 18, indeed, possible, and even usual, for men to sink into machines 
, so that even hand-work has all the characters of mecha- 
L ; of the diflerence between living and dead hand-work I shall 
qpeak presently ; all that I ask at present is, what it is always in oui 
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power to secure — the confession of what we ha^ e done, aikd whal 
we have given ; so that when we use stone at all, since all stone ia 
naturally supposed to be carved by hand, we must not carve it by 
macliinery ; neither must we ase any artificial stone cast into shape, 
nor any stucco ornaments of the color of stone, or which might in 
any Avise be mistaken for it, as the stucco mouldings in the cortile 
of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, which cast a shame and suspicion 
over every part of the building. But for ductile and fusible 
materials, as clay, iron, and bronze, since these will usually be 
supposed to have been cast or stamped, it is at our pleasure to 
employ them as we will ; remembering that they become precious, 
or otherwise, just in proportion to the hand-work upon them, or to 
the clearness of their reception of the hand-work of their mould. 

But I believe no cause to have been more active in the degradation 
of our natural feeling for beauty, than the constant use of cast iron 
ornament*. The common iron work of the middle ages was as 
simple as it was effective, composed of leafage cut flat out of sheet 
iron, and twisted at the workman's Avill. No ornaments, on the 
contrary, are so cold, clumsy, and vulgar, so essentially incapable of 
a fine line, or shadow, as those of cast iron ; and while, on the score 
of truth, we can hardly allege anything against them, since they are 
always distinguishable, at a glance, from wrought and hammered 
work, and stand only for what they are, yet T feel very strongly that 
there is no hope of the ]>rogress of the arts of any nation which 
indulges in those vulgar and cheap substitutes for real decoration. 
'Tlieir inefficiency and ])altrinoss I shall, endeavor to show more 
conclusively in another place, enforcing only, at present, tiie general 
conclusion that, if even honest or allowable, they are things in which 
we can never take just ])ride or ])leiu^ure, and ni .ist never be employed 
in any place wherein they might either themselves obtain the credit 
of being other and better than they are, or be a^^sociated with the 
down light work to which it would be a disgi'ace to be found in tlieii 
coin[){uiy. 

Such are, I believe, the three principal kinds of fallacy by which 
architecture is hable to be corrujjted ; ther i are, however, other and 
more subtle forms of it, against which it is less (\'isy to guard by 
deiinite law, than by the watchfulness of a manly and unaffected 
spirit. For, as it has been above noticed, there are certain kinds of 
deception which extend to iin})ressions and ideiis only; of which 
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lome are, indeed, of a noble use, as tliat above referrec. to, tlie 
arborescent look of lofty Gothic aisles ; but of which the most part 
liave so much of legerdemain and trickery about them, that they 
will lower any style in which they considerably prevail ; and they 
are likely to prevail when once they are admitted, being apt to catch 
tlie £mcy alike of uninventive arcliitects and feelingless spectators ; 
just as mean and shallow minds are, in other mattere, delighted 
with the sense of over-reaching, or tickled with the conceit of 
detecting the intention to over-reach ; and when subtleties of this 
kind are accompanied by the display of such dextrous stone-cutting, 
or ardiitectural sleight of hand, as may become, even by itself, a 
subject of admiration, it is a gi*eat chance if the pursuit of them do 
tiot gradually draw us away from all regard and care for the nobler 
character of the art, and end in its total paralysis or extinction. 
And against this there is no guarding, but by stern disdain of all 
display of dexterity and ingenious device, and by putting the whole 
force of our fancy into the arrangement of masses and forms, caring 
no more how these masses and tbrms are wroufjht out, than a oreat 
painter cares which way liis pencil strikes. It would be easy to give 
many instances of the danger of these tricks and vanitic^s ; but I 
shall confine mpelf to the examination of one whicli has, as I think, 
been the cause of the fall of Gothic architecture tliroui>:hout Europe. 
I mean the spteni of intersoctional mouldings, which, on account 
of its great importimce, and for the sake of the general reader, I 
may, perhajjs, be pardoned for explaining elementarily. 

XXI. I must, in the first place, however, refer to Professor Willis's 
account of the origin of tracery, given in the sixth chapter of his 
Architecture of the Middle Ages ; since the publication of which I 
have been not a httle amazed to hear of any attempts made to 
resuscitate the inexcusably absurd theory of its derivation from 
snitated vegetable form — ^inexcusably, I say, because the smallest 
acquaintance with early Gothic architecture would have informed 
the supporters of that theory of the simple fact, that, exactly in 
proportion to the antiquity of the work, the imitation of such 
organic forms is less, and in the earliest examples does not exist at 
alL There cannot be the shadow of a question, in the mind of a 
person &miliarised with any single series of consecutive examples, 
that tracery arose fi-om the gradual enlargement of the penetrations 
of the shidd of stone which, usually supported by a central pillar, 
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occupied the head of early windows. Professor Willis, perhaps 
confines his observations somewhat too absolutely to the double sub- 
arch. I have given, in Plate VII. fig. 2., an interesting case of rude 
penetration of a high and simply trefoiled shield, firom the church 
of the Ereraitani at Padua. But the more firequent and typical 
form is that of the double sub-arch, decorated with various piercings 
of the space between it and the superior arch ; with a simple trefoil 
under a round arch, in the Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen' (Plate HL 
^g. 1.) ; with a very beautifully proportioned quatrefoil in the 
triforium of Eu, and that of the choir of Lisieux ; with quatrefoils, 
sixfoiLs, and septfoiLs, in the transept towers of Rouen (Plate HI. ^. 
2.) ; w\t]i SL trefoil awkwardly, and very small quatretbil above, at 
Coutances (Plate III. fig. 3.) ; then, with multiphcations of tho 
same figures, pointed or round, gi\ing very clumsy shapes of the 
intermediate stone (fig. 4., fi*om one of the nave chapels of Rouen, fig, 
5., fi^om one of the nave chapels of Bayeux), and finally, by thinning 
out the stony ribs, reaching conditions IJke that of the glorious 
typical form of the clerestory of the apse of Beauvais (fig. 6.). 

XXII. Now, it will be noticed that, during the whole of this 
process, the attention is kept fixed on the forms of the penetrations, 
that is to say, of the liglits as seen from tlic interior, not of the 
iiitermediate stone. All tlu; grace of the window is in tlie outline 
of its hght ; and I have drawn all those traceries as seen from within, 
in order to show tlie efiect of the Yv2'\\t thus treated, at first in far 
olF and separaUi stai-s, and then gradually enlarging, approaching, 
until tliey come and stand over us, as it were, fiUing the whole 
space with their eftulgence. And it is in this pause of the star, that 
we liave the great, pure, and perfect form of Frencli Gothic ; it was 
at tlie instant when the rudeness of the intermediate sj)ace had been 
finally conquered, when the light had expand(?d to its fullest, and yet 
had not lost its radiant unity, principility, and visible first causing 
of the whole, that we have the most exquisite feeling and most 
faultless judgments in the management alike of the tracery and 
decorations. I have given, in Plate |X., an exquisite example of it, 
from a panel decoration of the buttresses of the north door of 
Kouen ; and in order that the reader may understand what truly fine 
Gothic work is, and how nobly it unites fantasy and law, as well as 
for our immediate purpose, it will be well tliat he should examine its 
sections and mouldings in detail (they are described in the fourth 
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Chapter, § xxvii.), and that the more carefully, because this design 
belongs to a period in which the most important change took place 
in the spirit of Gothic architecture, which, perhaps, ever resulted 
from the natural progress of any art. That tracery marks a pause 
between the laying aside of one great ruling principle, and the taking 
up of another ; a pause as marked, as clear, as conspicuous to the 
distant view of after times, as to the distant glance of the traveller 
is the culminating ridge of the mountain chain over which he has 
passed. It was the great wateKhed of Gothic art. Before it, all 
had been ascent ; after it, all was decline ; both, indeed, by winding 
paths and varied slopes ; both interrupted, like the gradual rise and 
mil of the passes of the Alps, by great mountain outliers, isolated or 
branching from the central chain, and by retrogi-ade or parallel 
directions of the valleys of access. But the track of the human 
mind is traceable up to that glorious ridge, in a continuous line, and 
thence downwards. Like a silver zone — 

** Flung about carelessly, it shines afar. 
Catching the eye in many a broken link. 
In many a turn and traverse, as it glides. 
And oft above, and oft below, appears — 
* * * * to him who journeys up 
As though it were another." 

And at that point, and that instant, reaching the place that was 
nearest heaven, the builders looked back, for the last time, to the 
way by which they had come, and the scenes tlirough which their 
early course had passed. Tliey turned away from them and their 
morning hght, and descended towards a new horizon, for a time in 
the warmth of western sun, but plunging with every forward step 
uito more cold and melancholy shade. 

XXin. The change of which I speak, is expressible in few words ; 
but one more unportant, more radically influential, could not be. 
It was the substitution of the line for tlie mass^ as the element of 
decoration. 

We have seen the mode in which the openings or penetration of 
the window expanded, until what were, at fii-st, awkward forms or 
intermediate stone, became dehcate lines of tracery : and I have 
been carefrd in pointing out the peculiar attention bestowed on the 
proportion and decoration of the mouldings of tiie window at Rouen, 

3 
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in Plate IX., as compared with earlier mouldings, becLUse diat 
beauty and care are singularly significant They mark that the 
traceries had caught the eye of the architect Up to that time, up 
to the very last instant in which the reduction and thinning of the 
inter\'eDing stone was consummated, his eye had been on the open- 
ings only, on the stars of light. He did not care about the stone ; 
a rude border of moulding was all he needed, it was the penetrating 
shape which he was watching. But when that shape had received 
its last possible expansion, and when the stone-work became an 
arrangement of graceful and parallel lines, that arrangement, like 
some form in a picture, unseen and accidentally developed, struck 
suddenly, inevitably, on the sight It had literally not been seen 
before. It flashed out in an instant, as an independent form. It 
became a feature of the work. The architect took it under his care, 
thought over it, and distributed its members as we see. 

Now, the great pause was at the moment when the space and 
the dividing stone-work were both equally considered. It did not 
last fifty years. The forms of the tracery were seized \vith a childish 
delight in the novel source of beauty ; and the intervening space 
was cast aside, as an element of decoration, for ever. I have con- 
fined myself, in following this change, to the window, as the feature 
in which it is clearest. But the transition is the same in every 
member of architecture ; and its im})ortance can hardly be under- 
stood, unless we take the pains to trace it in the universahty of 
which illustrations, irrelevant to our present purpose, will be found 
in the third Chapter. I pursue here the question of truth, relating 
to the treatment of the mouldings. 

XXIV. Tlie reader will observe that, up to the last expansion of 
the penetrations, the stone- work was necessarily considered, as it 
actually is, stiffs and unyielding. It was so, also, during the pause 
of which I have spoken, when the forms of the traceiy were still 
severe and pure ; delicate indeed, but perfectly firm. 

At the close of the period of pause, the first sign of serious 
change was like a low breeze, passing through the emaciated tracery, 
and making it tremble. It Ix^gan to undulate like the threads of a 
cobweb hfted by the wind. It last its essence Jis a structure of 
stone. Reduced to the slenderness of threads, it begmi to be 
considered as possessing also their flexibihty. The architect was 
pleased with this his new fancy, and set himself to carry it out ; 
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and in a little tiine, the bars of tracery were caused to appear tc tli« 
eye as if they had been woven together like a net. This was a 
diange which sacrificed a great principle of truth ; it sacrificed the 
expression of the qualities of the material ; and, however delight^ 
its results in their first developments, it was ultimately ruinous. 

For, observe the difierence between the supposition of ductility, 
and that of elastic structure noticed above in tlie resemblance to tree 
form. That resemblance was not sought, but necessary ; it resulted 
firom the natural conditions of strength in the pier or trunk, and 
slendemess in the ribs or branches, while many of the other sug- 
gested conditions of resemblance were perfectly true. A tree branch, 
though in a certain sense flexible, is not ductile ; it is as finn in its 
own form as the rib of stone ; both of them will yield uj) to cei*tain 
limits, both of them breaking when those limits are exceeded ; while 
the tree trunk will bend no more than the stone pillar. But when 
the tracery is assumed to be as yielding as a silken cord ; when the 
whole fragility, elasticity, and weight of tlie material are to the eye, 
if not in terms, denied ; when all the art of the architect is applied 
to disprove the first conditions of his working, and the first attributes 
of his materials ; this is a dehberate treachery, only redeemed from 
the charge of direct falsehood by the visibihty of the stone surfcice, 
and degrading all the traceries it aflects exactly in the degree of its 
presence. 

XXV. But the dechning and morbid taste of the later architects, 
was not satisfied with thus much deception. They were delighted 
with the subtle charm they had created, and thought only of in- 
creasing its power. The next step was to consider and represent 
the tracery, as not only ductile, but penetrable ; and when two 
mouldings met each other, to manage their intei-soction, so that one 
should appear to pass through the other, retaining its independence ; 
w when two ran parallel to each other, to rej)rest*iit the one as 
partly contained within the other, and partly a])})arent above it. 
This form of falsity was that i;vhich crushed the art. The flexible 
traceries were often beautiful, though they wore ignoble ; but the 
penetrated traceries, rendered, as {hc\ finally were, merely the 
means of exhibiting the dexterity of t.'v *toue-cutter, annihilated 
both the beauty and dignity of the Gothic types. A system sc 
momentous in its consequences deserves some dot;iiled examination, 
XXVL In the drawing of the shafts of the door at Lisieux, undei 
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the spandril, in Plate VII., the reader will see the mode of managing 
the intersection of similar mouldings, which was universal in the 
great periods. They melted into each other, and became om at 
the point of crossing, or of contact ; and even the suggestion of ao 
sharp intersection as this of Lisieux is usually avoided (this design 
being, of couree, only a pointed form of the earlier Norman arcade, 
in which the arclies are interlaced, and lie each over the preceding, 
autl under the following, one, as in Anselm's tower at Canterbury), 
since, in the plurahty of designs, when mouldings meet each other, 
they coincide through some considerable portion of their curves, 
meeting by contact, ratlier than by intersection ; and at the point of 
coincidence the section of each separate moulding becomes common 
to the two thus melted into each other. Thus, in the junction of 
the circles of the window of the Palazzo Foscari, Plate VIIL, given 
accurately in fig. 8. Plate IV., the section across the line s, is exactly 
tlic same as that across any break of the separated moulding above, 
as 's' It sometimes, however, liappens, that two different mouldings 
meet each other. Tliis was seldom ]^ermitted in the great periods, 
and, when it took place, was most awkwardly managed. Fig. 1, 
Plate IV. gives the junction of the mouldings of the gable and 
vertical, in the window of the spire of Salisbury. That of the gable 
is composed of a sinij:;lc, and tliat of the vortical of a double cavetto, 
decorated with ball-flowers; and the larger single mouldiui^ swallows 
u}) one of the double ones, and puslics forward among the smaller 
balls with the most blundering and clumsy sinii)licity. \\\ comi>ar- 
ing the sections it is to be observed that, in the upper one, the line 
a b represents an actual vertical in the ]>lane of the window ; while, 
in the h^wer one, the line e d represents the horizontal, in the plane 
of the window, indicated by the perspective hne d e. 

XXVII. TIu^ very awkwardness with which such occurrences of 
difficulty are met by the earlier builder, marks his dishke of the 
system, and unwillingness to atti-act the eye to such arrangements. 
There is another very clumsy one, in the junction of the upper and 
sub-arches of the triforiuni of Salisbury ; but it is ke])t in the shade, 
and all the prominent junctions are of mouldings like each other, 
and managed with perfect simplicity. lUit so suon as the attention 
of the builders became, as we Jiave just seen, fixed Uj)on the lines 
of mouldings instead of 3ie enclosed s]>aces, those lines began to 
preserve an independent existence wherever they met ; and different 
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mouldings wvsre studiously associated, in order to obtain variety o 
intersectional line. We must, however, do the late bjilders the 
justice to note that, in one case, the habit grew out of a feeling of 
proportion, more refined than that of earlier workmen. It shows 
itself first in the bases of divided pillars, or arch mouldings, whose 
smaller shafts had originally bases formed by the continued base of 
the central, or other larger, columns with which they were grouped ; 
but it being felt, when tJie eye of the architect became fastidious, 
that the dimeasion of moulding which was right for the base 
of a large shaft, was wrong for that of a small one, each shaft had 
an independent base ; at first, those of the smaller died simply 
down on that of the larger ; but when the vertical sections of both 
became complicated, the bases of the smaller shafts were considered 
to exist- Avithin those of the larger, and the places of their 
emergence, on this supposition, were calculated with the utmost 
nicety, and cut with singular precision ; so that an elaborate late 
base of a di^^ded column, as, for instance, of those in the nave of 
Abbeville, looks exactly as if its smaller shafts had all been finished 
to the ground first, each mth. its complete and intricate base, and then 
the comprehending base of the central ])ier had been moulded over 
them in clay, lea\'ing their points and angles sticking out here and 
there, like the edges of sharp crystals out of a nodule of earth. 
The exhibition of technical dexterity in work of this kind is often 
man'cllous, the strangest possible shapes of sections being < alculated 
to a hair's-breadth, and the occurrence of the under and omerirent 
forms being rendered, even in places where they are so slight ^hat 
they can hardly be detected but by the touch. It is impossible to 
render a very elaborate examjjle of this kind intelligible, without 
some fifty measured sections; but fig. 6. Plate IV. is a very 
interesting and simple one, fi*om the west gate of Rouen. It is part 
of the base of one of the narrow piers between its principal niches. The 
square column k, having a base with the profile p r, is supposed to 
contain within itself another similar one, set diagonally, and lifted so 
far above the inclosing one, as that the recessed part of its profile 
p r shall fall behind the projecting part of the outer one. The angle 
of its upper portion exactly moots the ])lajie of the side of the uj)per 
inclosing shaft 4, and would, therefore, not be seen, unless two 
vertical cuts were made to exliibit it, which form two dark lines the 
whole way up the shaft. Two small pilasters are run, Uke fastening 
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sfitchos, through the junction, on the front of the shaffa. Hic 
soctions k n taken rcspocrively at tlie levels it, n, will explain the 
hypothetical construction of the whole. Fig. 7. is a base, or joint 
lather, (for passages* of this form occur again and again, on the 
shafts of flamboyant work,) of one of the smallest piers of the 
IKjdcstals which supported the lost statues of the porch ; its section 
below would be the same as n, and its construction, after what has 
been said of the other base, will be at once perceived. 

XXV III. There wa.s, however, in this kind of involution, much to 
be admired as well as reprehended, the proportions of quantities 
were always as beautiful as they were intricate ; and, though the 
lines of intersection were harsh, they were exquisitely opposed to 
the flower-work of the interposing mouldings. But tlie fency did 
not sto}) here ; it rose from the bases into tlie arches ; and there, not 
finding room enough for its exhibition, it withdrew the capitals 
from the heads even of cylindrical shafts, (we cannot but admire, 
while we regret, the Ixjldness of the men who could defy the 
authority and custom of all the nations of the earth for a space of 
some three thousand years,) in order that the arch mouldings might 
appear to emerge from the pillar, as at its base they had been lost 
in it, and not to terminate on the abacus of the capital ; then they 
ran th(i nioiildinirs across and throui^h each other, at the point of 
the arch ; and tinally, not finding their natural directions enough to 
furnish as many occasions of intei-scction as they wislied, bent them 
hither and thither, and cut off their ends sliort, when they had 
j)ass«.-d th(^ ])(jint of intei-section. Fiuf. 2. Plate IV., is part of a flying 
l)Uttress from the ai)se of St. Gervais at Falaise, in which the 
moulding whos»j section is rudely given above at ?, (taken vertically 
through th(i point/,) is earried thrice through itself, in the crass-bar 
and two archers ; and the Hat fillet is eut off sharp at the end of the 
cross-bar, for the mere pleasun; of the truiieation. Fig. 3. is half of 
the head (ji' a door in the Stadthaus of Sursee, in which the shachid 
part of the section of the joint // .7, is that of th<' arch-moulding, 
which is three times reduplicated, and six times intersected by itself 
the ends being cut oil' when they become unmanageable. This style 
is indi'ed, earlier exagg<'rated in Switzeriainl and < Germany, owing to 
the iniitiition in st(;ne of the dovetailing ai' wood, particularly of the 
intvrsectini^^ of l>»'ams at the angles of chalets ; but it only furnishea 
the more plain instance of the danger of the fiillacious system which, 
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frofm the banning, repressed tlie German, and, in the end, ruined 
the French, Gotliic It would be too painful a task to follow further 
the caricatures of form, and eccentricities of treatment, which grew 
out of this single abuse — ^the flattened arch, the shrunken pillar, the 
lifeless ornament, the hny moulding, the distorted and extravagant 
foliation, until the time came when, over these wrecks and remnants, 
deprived of all imity and principle, rose the foul torrent of the 
renaissance, and swept them all away. So fell the great djnasiy of 
mediaeval architecture. It was because it had lost its own strength, 
and disobeyed its own laws — ^becaiise its order, and consistency, and 
oiganisation, had been broken through — that it could oppose no 
resistance to the rush of overwhelming innovation. And this, 
observe, all because it had sacrificed a single truth. From that one 
surrender of its integrity, from that one endeavor to assume the 
semblance of what it was not, arose the multitudinous forms of 
disease and decrepitude, which rotted away the pillars of its 
supremacy. It was not because its time was come ; it was not 
because it was scorned by the classictd Romanist, or dreadiid by the 
fiuthful Protestant. That scorn and that fear it might have survived, 
and Uved ; it would have stood forth in stern comparison mth. the 
ener\'ated sensuahty of the renaissance ; it would have risen in 
renewed and purified honor, and with a new soul, from the ashes 
into which it sank, giving up its glory, as it had received it, for the 
honor of God — but its ovm truth was gone, and it sank for ever. 
There was no wisdom nor strength left in it, to raise it from the 
dust; and the error of zeal, and the softness of luxury smote it 
down and dissolved it away. It is good for as to remember this, as 
we tread upon the bare ground of its foundatioiLS, and stumble over 
its scattered stones. Those rent skeletons of pierced wall, through 
which our sea-winds moan and miu-mur, strewing them joint by 
joint, and bone by bone, along the bleak promontories on wliich 
the Pharos lights came once from houses of prayer — ^those grey 
arches and quiet aisles under wliich the sheep of our vtilleys feed and 
rest on the turf that has buried their altars — those shapeless heaps, 
that are not of the Eartli, which Hft our fields into strange and 
sudden banks of flowers, and stay our mountain streams with stones 
that are not their own, have other thoughts to ask from us than 
those of mourning for the rage that des})oiled, or the fear that 
fonook them. It was not the robber, not the fanatic, not the 
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mouldings wv^re studiously associated, in order to obtain variety o 
intersectional line. We must, however, do the late bjilders th« 
justice to note that, in one case, the habit grew out of a feeling of 
proportion, more rtfoied than that of earher workmen. It shows 
itself first in the bases of divided pillars, or arch mouldings, whose 
smaller shafts had originally bases formed by the continued base of 
the central, or other larger, columns with which they were grouped ; 
but it being felt, when the eye of the architect became fastidious, 
that the dimension of moulding which was right for the base 
of a large shaft, was wrong for that of a small one, each shaft had 
an independent base ; at first, those of the smaller died simply 
down on that of the larger ; but when the vertical sections of both 
became complicated, the bases of the smaller shafts were considered 
to exist' within those of the larger, and the places of their 
emergence, on this supposition, were calculated with the utmost 
nicety, and cut with singular precision ; so that an elaborate late 
base of a di\aded column, as, for instance, of those in the nave of 
Abbeville, looks exactly as if its smaller shafts had all been finished 
to the ground first, each mth its complete and intricate base, and then 
the comprehending base of the central pier had been moulded over 
them in clay, lea\nng their points and angles sticking out here and 
there, like the edges of sharp crystals out of a nodule of earth. 
The exhibition of technical dexterity in work of this kind is often 
mar\*ellous, the strangest possible shapes of sections being i alculated 
to a hair's-breadth, and the occurrence of the under and emerorent 
forms being rendered, even in places where they are so slight ^hat 
they can hardly be detected but by the touch. It is impossible to 
render a very elaborate examjjle of this kind intellignble, without 
some fifty measured sections; but fig. 6. Plate IV. is a very 
interesting and simple one, firom the west gate of Rouen. It is part 
of the base of one of the narrow piers between its principal niches. The 
square column A;, ha\ing a base with the profile p r, is supposed to 
contain within itself another similar one, set diagonally, and lifted so 
fer above the inclosing one, as that the recessed part of its profile 
p r shall fall beliind the projecting part of the outer one. Tlie angle 
of its upper portion exactly moots the plane of the side of the u]>per 
inclosing shaft 4, and would, therefore, not be seen, unless two 
vertical cuts were made to exliibit it, which form two dark lines the 
whole way up the shaft. Two small pilasters are run, like fastening 
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imj ressiveness to characters of less enduring nobility — ^to value i/ 
material, accumulation of ornament, or ingenuity of meehanicai 
construction. Especial interest may, indeed, have been awakened by 
such circumstances, and the memory may have been, consequently, 
rendered tenacious of particular parts or effects of the structure ; but 
it \^ill recall even these only by an active effort^ and then without emo- 
tion ; while in passive moments, and with tlirilhng influence, the images 
of purer beauty, and of more spii-itual power, will return in a fair and 
solemn company ; and while the pride of many a stately palace, and 
the wealth of many a jewelled shrine, perish from our thoughts in a 
dust of gold, there will rise, through their dimness, the white image 
of some secluded mtirble chapel, by river or forest side, with the 
fretted flower-work shrinking under its arches, as if under vaults of 
late-fallen snow ; or the vast weariness of some shadowy wall whose 
separate stones are like mountain foundations, and yet numberless. 

IF. Now, the diftbrence b'^twecn these two ordera of building is 
not merely that which there is in nature between things beautiful 
and sublime. It is, also, the difference l)etween what is derivative 
and original in man's work ; for whatever is in architecture fair or 
beautiful, is imitated from natural forms ; and what is not so derived, 
but depends for its dignity upon arrangement and government 
received from human nniid, becoines tlie expression of tlie power of 
tliat mind, and receives a sublimity high in pro[>ortion to the i)Ower 
expi'essed. All building, therefore, shows man eitlier as gathering 
or governing; and the secrets of his success arc his knowing what 
to gatlier, and how to rule. 'J licse are the two great intellcctuid 
Lam])s of Architecture; the one consisting in a just and humble 
ver.eration for the works of (jlod upon the earth, and the other in an 
unaerstanding of the dominion over those works which has been 
vested in man. 

11 [. besides this exj^rer-sion of living authority and power, there 
is, howeviT, a sympatliy in the ionaf, of no])le ])uilding, with what is 
most subHme in natural things ; and it is the governing Power 
directed by this sympatliy, \vl\ose operation 1 sliall at present 
endeavor to trace, abandoning all in<iuiry into tln^ more abstract 
flelds of invention: for this latter faculty, and tlie (questions of 
proportion qnd anarigemei'.t connected with its discussion, can only 
be. rightly ey.aniiiK'd in a general view of all the arts ; but its 
ympathy. In y.rchitecture, with the vast controlling j)ower8 of 
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Nature herself is spedal, and may slortly be considered ; and that 
with the more advantage, that it has, of late, been little felt Oi 
regarded by architects. I have seen, in recent efforts, much contest 
between two schools, one affecting originality, and the other legality 
— ^many attempts at beauty of design — many ingenious adaptations 
of construction ; but I have never seen any aim at the expression of 
abstract power ; never any api)earance of a consciousness that, in 
this primal art of man, there is room for the marking of his relations 
with the mightiest, as well as the fairest, works of God ; and that 
those works themselves have been pennitted, by their Master and 
his, to receive an added glory from their association with earnest 
efforts of human thought. In the edifices of Man there should be 
found reverent worship and follo>ving, not only of tlie spirit which 
rounds the pillars of the forest, and arches the vault of the avenue — 
which ^ves veining to the leaf, and polish to the shell, and grace to 
every pulse that agitates animal organisation, — but of that also 
which reproves the pilhirs of the earth, and builds up her barren 
precipices into the coldness of the clouds, and lifts her shadowy 
cones of mountain purple into the pale arch of the sky ; for these, 
and other glories more than these, reftise not to connect themselves, 
in his thoughts, with the work of his own hand ; the grey cliff loses 
not its nobleness when it reminds us of some Cyclopean waste of 
mural stone ; the pinnacles of the rocky promontory arrange them- 
selves, undegraded, into fantastic semblances of fortress towers ; and 
even the awful cone of the far-off mountain has a melancholy mixed 
with that of its own solitude, which is cast from the images of 
nameless tumuU on white sea-shores, and of the heaps of reedy day, 
into which chambered cities melt in their mortality. 

IV. Let us, then, see what is this power and majesty, which 
Nature herself does not disdain to accept from the works of man ; 
and what that sublimity in the masses built up by his coralline-like 
enei^, which is honorable, even when transferred by association to 
the dateless hills, which it needed eai-thquakes to hft, and deluges to 
mould. 

And, first, of mere size : It might not be thought possible to 
emulate the sublimity of natural objects in this respect ; nor would 
it be, if the architect contended with them in pitched battie. It 
would not be well to build pyramids in the valley of Chamouni ; 
and St Peter's, among its many other errors, counts for not the 
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kttst ii^uiknis its position on the slope of an inconsiderable liili 
But imagine it plncod on tlie jilain of Marengo, or, like the Sufjergs 
of Tarin, or like Ln Salute at Veniee ! The fact isj that the appri> 
heosion of the fcize of natural ol>jects, ast well m of sixjliitccturo, 
depends more Oti fortuDntie exciteitieiit. of the hnnj^atioB than an I 
measiuementobyliheeye; mdtheaidbdtoctluMspeeafiiradvttitagiB 
in beuD^ aUe to preeB dose upon the ag^8iidimagnxtiideaBlie«M 
command. There are few rodo, even flmoag the Alpa, that havie a 
dear vertical M as high as the chonr of Beanvais ; and if we aeeure 
a good predpioe of wall, or a sheer and imtvoken flank of tower, and 
place them where there are no encnmoin natural featnrai to opp€t» 
them, we shall feel in them no want of sublimity of oae. And il 
may be matter of encouragement in this respect, though one abo of ' 
regret, to observe how much oftener man destroys natural aoblnnitj', 
than nature omshes human power. It does not need mndi to 
humiliate a mountain. A hut will sometimes do it ; I never Idbk 
up to the Ck>l de Bahne from Chamouni, without a violent fedmg 
of provocation against its hospitable little cabin, whose brig^-wUto 
waUs form a visibly fournsquare spot on the green ridge, and entird^ 
destroy all idea of its elevation. A single villa will often mar m 
whole landscape, and dethrone a dynasty of hills, and the acropolis 
of Athens, Parthenon and all, has, I beheve, been dwarfed into a 
model by the palace lately built beneath it. The feet is, that hills are 
not so high as we fancy them, and, when to the actual impression of 
no mean comparative size, is added the sense of the toil of manly hand 
and thought, a subhmity is reached, which nothing but gross error in 
an'angement of its parts can destroy. 

V. While, therefore, it is not to be supposed that mere size will 
ennoble a mean design, yet every increase of magnitude will bestow 
upon it a certain degree of nobleness : so that it is well to determine 
at first, whether the building is to be markedly beautifi^\ or markedly 
subhme ; and if the latter, not to be withheld by respect to smaller 
parts from reaching largeness of scale ; provided only, that it be 
evidently in the architect's power to reach at least that degree of 
magnitude which is the lowest at which sublimity begins, rudely 
definable as that which will make a Hving figure look less than life 
beside it. It is the misfortune of most of our modern buildings that 
we would fain have an universal excellence in them ; and so part 
of the funds must go in painting, part in gilding, parfin fitting up. 
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part in painted windows, part in smalt^teeples, part in oman:ent« 
here and there ; and neither the windows, nor the steeple, nor the 
ornaments, are worth their materials. F^r there is a crust about 
the impressible part of men's minds, whichunust be pierced thioutch 
before they can be touched to the quick ; and though we may prick 
at it and scratch it in a thousand separate^ places, we might as well 
have let it alone if we do not come through somewhere ^vith a deep 
thrust : and if we can give such a thrust anp\:liore, there is no need 
of another ; it need not be even so " wide as a church door," so that 
it be enouffk. And mere weight will do tliis ; it is a clumsy wjty 
of doing it^ but an eflfoctual one, too ; and the apathy which cannot 
be pierced through by a small steeple, nor shone through by a small 
window, can be broken through in a moment by the mere weight 
of a great wall. Let, therefore, the arcliitect who luis not large 
resources, choose his point of attick fii"st, and, if he choose size, 
let him abandon decoration ; for, unless they are concentrated, and 
numerous enough to make their concentration conspicuous, all his 
ornaments together would not be worth one huge stone. And the 
choice must be a decided one, without comi)romise. It must be no 
question whether his capitiils would not look better with a little 
carving — let him leave them huge as blocks ; or whether his arches 
should not have richer architraves — let him throw them a foot 
higher, if he can ; a yard more across the nave will be w(^rth more 
to him than a tesselated pavement ; and another fathom of outer 
wall, than an aniiy of pinnacles. The limitation of size must be 
only in the uses of the building, or in the ground at his disposal. 

VI. Tliat limitation, however, being by such circumstances deter- 
nwned, by what means, it is to be next asked, may the actual map^ni- 
tude be best displayed ; since it is seldom, perhaps never, that a 
building of any pretension to size looks so large as it is. The 
ai)i)earance of a figure in any disttmt, more especially in any ui)])er, 
parts of it will almost always prove that we have under-estimated 
the magnitude of those parts. 

It has often been observed that a building, in order to show its 
magnitude, must be seen all at o?ice. It woul<l, perhaps, be hotter 
to say, must be bounded as much as possible by continuous linos, 
and that its extreme points should be seen all at once ; or we may 
state, in ampler terms still, that it must have one visible bounding 
line from top to bottom, and from end to end. Tliis bounding Hn€ 



from top to hMam may eMher be inclined inwatds, and the maan^J 
therefiHe, pTramidical ; or. yettkal, and the ma^A form oDf^ g^^^^'l 
cEff ; or indined outward^ m m t\m ndvmmng &crnts of old hguse^^ 
and, in a watt, in the Gwk temple, and ii^ all Uuildmgii with heavy 
oornioeB or beads. Nov^.in ^ them cas^, if tho bounding Mua be 
viulenffy hndoen ; if the dprnice project, or the upper portioa of the 
pyramid leoede, too wii^aQy^ majesty will be lost ; not beean^ the 
iHulding cannot be fieen all at ouue, — ^for in the ca^ of a heavy 
oornioe no part of it is necpa^arlly concealed — ^but because the oon- 
tintdty of its terminal line is broken, and the kngth tf Aai Im^ ' 
therefore, cannot be estimated. But the error m^ of oobim^ mon 
fiital when much of the building is also coooealed; aa in tibe well- 
known case of the recession of the dome of StPefcer^ and, fronk As 
greater number of points of view, in chuicfaes whoae highert poi^ 
tions, whether dome or tower, are over their eross. Thus then ii 
only <nie point from which the siae of the Oathedial of FtoranoB Ja ' 
felt ; and that is from the comer of the Via de* Bslestrieri, op|wA i 
the south-east angle^ where it happens that the dome is seen nfaigf -'' 
instantly above the apse and transepts. In all cases in wliiohAa ~ 
tower is over the cross, the grandeur and height of the tower itaeK 
are lost, because there is but one line down which the eye can trace 
the whole height, and that is in the inner angle of the cross, not 
easily discerned. Hence, while, in symmetry and feeling, such de- 
signs may often have pre-eminence, yet, where the height of the • 
tower itself is to be made apparent, it must be at the west end, or, 
Detter still, detached as a campanile. Imagine the loss to the Lon^ 
bard churches if their campaniles were carried only to their present 
height over their crosses ; or to the Cathedral of Rouen, if the Tour 
de Beurre were made central, in the place of its present debased 
spire ! 

Vn. Whether, therefore, we have to do with tower or wall, there 
must be one bounding hue from base to coping ; and I am much 
inclined, myself, to love the true vertical, or the vertical, with a 
solemn frown of projection (not a scowl), as in the Palazzo Vecchio 
of Florence. This character is always given to rocks by the poets ; 
with shght foundation indeed, real rocks being little given to over- 
hanging — but with excellent judgment • or the sens'? of threatening 
conveyed by this form is a nobler character than that of mere size. 
Ajttd, in buildings, this threatening should be somewhat carried 
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down into their mass. A mere projecting. shelf is not enough, the 
whole wall must, Jupiter like, nod as well as frown. Hence, I 
think the propped machicolations of the Palazzo Veccliio and Duomc 
of Florence fer grander headings than any form of Greek cornice. 
Sometimes the projection may be thrown lower, as in the doge's 
|>alaco of Venice, where the chief appearance of it is above the 
second arcade ; or it may become a grand swell from the ground, 
as die head of a ship of the Une rises from the sea. This is very 
nobly attained by the projection of the niches in the third story of 
the Tour de Beurre at Rouen. 

VIIL What is needful in the setting forth of magnitude in height, 
is right also in the marking it in area — ^let it be gathered well 
together. It is especially to be noted with respect to the Palazzo 
Veccliio and other mighty buildings of its order, how mistakenly it 
lias been stated that dimension, in order to become impressive, 
should be expanded either in height or length, but not equally : 
whereas, rather it m\\ be found that those buildings seem on the 
whole tlie vastest which have been gathered up into a mighty 
square, and which look as if they had been measured by the angePs 
rod, " tlie length, and the breadth, and the height of it are equal," 
and herein sometliing is to be .taken notice of, wliich I believe not to 
be sufficiently, if at all, considered among our architects. 

Of the many broad di\isions under wliich architecture may be 
considered, none appear to me more significant than that into build- 
ings whose interest is in their walls, and those whose interest is 
IQ the hues di\iding their walls. In the Greek temple the wall is 
as nothing ; the entire interest is in the detached cokimns and the 
frieze they bear ; in French Flamboyant, and in our detestable Per- 
pendicular, the object is to get rid of the wall siuface, and keep the 
eye altogether on tracery of line ; in Romanesque work and Egyp- 
tian, the wall is a confessed and honored member, and the light is 
often allowed to fall on large areas of it, variously decorated. Now, 
both these principles are admitted by Nature, the one in her woods 
and thickets, the other in her plains, and cliffs, and waters ; but the 
latter is pre-eminently the principle of power, and, in some sense, of 
beauty also. For, whatever infinity of fair form there may be in the 
maze of the forest, there is a fairer, as I think, in the suiface of the 
quiet lake; and I hardly know that association of shaft or tnic^ry, 
far which I would exchange the w u-m sleep of sunshine on som« 
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smootli, broad, human-like front of marbie. Nevertheless, if breadtit 
is to be iK'autiful, its sul)stance must in some sort be beautifiil ; and 
Wit mu».t \U)i h;istily oondomn the exclusive resting of the northern 
aivliitocts in divi<lcd lines, until at least we have remembered the 
diircr<*iic<i lH*t\v(M*n a l>lank surface of Caen stone, and one mixed 
fioni (xenoa and Carrara, of serpentine with snow : but as regards 
abstract power and awfulness, there is no question ; without breadth 
of surface it is in vain to seek them, and it matters little, so that the 
surface Ix* wide, bold, and unbrok<^ii, whether it be of brick or of 
jasper ; tli<> lii^^lit ot* heaven upon it, and the weight of earth in it, 
an* all wo. need : for it is singular how forgetful the mind may be- 
couk; both of material and workmanshij), if only it have space 
enough over wliieh to range, and t<^ remind it, however feebly, of 
the joy that it has in contem[>lating the flatness and sweep of great 
plains and l)roa<l seas. And it is a noble thing for men to do this 
with tlirir cut stoiK* or moulded clay, and to make the face of a wall 
look infinite, and \b^ ed«^-(» against the sky like an horizon : or even 
if less than this ho reached, it is still delightful to mark the play of 
passing light on its broad surface, and to see by how many ailifices 
and gradations of tinting and shadow, time and stomi will set their 
v»ild signatures upon it ; and how in tin* rising or d^'chning of the 
(lay th<' unln'okcn twihglit rests long and hu'idly on its high lin(jless 
lorehead, and fa(L-s away untraeeably down its tiers of confused and 
countless stone. 

IX. This, then, hi'inLC, as I think, one of the peculiar elements of 
sul)liine architecture, it niav he easily so<»n how necessarily conse- 
<iuent U]»on the ]«>ve of il will he the clioice of a torin approaching 
to the xjuare for tlie main outline. 

For, in whaU'ver (hreclion the i)uil(ling is contractc'd, in that direc- 
tion the eye will he, drawn to its t'-nniiial lines; and the Si?nse of 
surface will only he at its fullest when those lines are removed, in 
every dir<'ction, as far as possihle. Tims the s.piare and circle are 
]ire-eminently the areas of ])ower amoUL!: those, hounded bv purely 
straight or curved lines ; and thoe, with their relative solids, the 
cuhe and sj)liere, and relali\'e soliils of pi-ogression (as in the investi- 
e'ation of the laws of pi'ojH.rtion 1 shall call those masses ^vhich are 
generated hy th<' ni'. )u'iv>-i >ii of an ai'ea of u-ivdi f .rm along a line 
in a given directioiij, the s.piare and cylindrical column, are the 
elements of utm<>st power in all architectural arrangements. Or 
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Ae other Land, grace and perfect proportion require an elongation 
in some one direction : and a sense of power may be communicitod 
to this form of magnitude by a continuous series of any marked 
features, sucli as the eye may be imable to number ; wliilc yet wo 
feel, from their boldness, decision, and simplicity, that it is indeed 
tlieir multitude which has embarrassed us, not any confusion or 
indistinctness of form. This expedient of continued series forms the 
sublimity of arcades and aisles, of all ranges of columns, and, on a 
smaller scale, of those Greek mouldings, of which, repeated as they 
now are in all the meanest and most familiar forms of our furniture, 
it is impossible altogether to weary. Now, it is evident tliat the 
architect has choice of two types of form, each properly associated 
with its own kind of interest or decoration : the square, or greatest 
area, to be chosen esiwcially when the surface is to be the subject 
of thought ; and the elongated area, when the divisions of the sur- 
fiice are to be the subjects of thought, l^oth these orders of form, 
as I think nearly every other source of [)ow<*r and beauty, are mar- 
vellously united in that building which I foar to weary the reader 
by bringing forward too frequently, as a model of all perfection^ 
tlie Doge's palace at Venice : its general arrangement, a hollow 
square ; its principal facade, an oblong, elongated to the eye by a 
range of thirty-four small arches, and thirty-iive column**, while it is 
separated by a richly canopied window in the centre, into two 
massive di\isions, whose height and length are neariy jls four to 
five ; the arcades which give it length being confined to the lower 
stories, and the upper, between its brojid windows, left a mighty 
surface of smooth marble, chequered with blocks of alternate rose- 
oolor and white. It would be hnpossible, I Ix^lieve, to invent a 
more magnificent arrangement of all that Is in building most digni- 
fied and most £iir. 

X. In the Lombard Romanesque, the two principles are m(«re 
fused into each other, as most characteristically in the cathedral cf 
Pisa : length of proportion, exhibited by an arcade of twenty-one 
arches above, and fifteen below, at the side of the nave ; bold 
stjuaro proportion in the front; that front divided hito arcfides, 
placed one above the other, the lowest with its pillars engaged, of 
seven arches, thejfour uppermost thrown out boldly fn^m the 
receding wall, and casting deep shadows ; the first, above tlu; ].>as(i- 
meDt, of nineteen arches ; the second of twenty-one ; the third and 
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fcarth of eig^t dach ; Bnty4bree a-rcliea in all \ all circular lieade^ 
•U mtli cjBndrical diaftB, and tUe lowest with square panellittg?, 9^ 
diag(»ially under their aemkireles, an universal ornameDt in tlui 
■tiyle (l^ate XIL fig. 7.) 4 the ape a B^midrcle, with a semidome 
f» iifai jo(4 and three ranges of circular arches for its exterior orna- 
ment; in the interior of the navt\ a range of drcular arches below a 
cueohuNiiohed tiifbtinm, and a vast tlat surface^ observe, of w;Jl 
decorated with striped marUe above \ the whole arrangement (not 
a pecoHar one, but characterbtic of every church of the penod; 
and, to my feeling, the most Qiajc^tic ; not perhaps the falre^t^ hut 
the mig^itiest tjfpe of form vhich the mmd of itmn has ever cnu< 
oei?ed) baaed exdusivelj otn a^i^ociations of the circk and the 
square. 

I am now, however, trenchiug upon ground which I desire to 
reserve for more oareful examination^ in oonnfietion with otlier aesthe- 
lac questions : but I believe th^o examples 1 have given will jmtify 
my vindJeation of the square form ^om th« reprobation which has 
been lightly thrown upon it ; nor might tliis be done tor it only as 
a ruhng outUne, but as occurring constantly in the Wt mo&iucs, and 
in a thousand kftWA of mbor decoration, whicb T cannot now 
examine; my chief assertion of it^ niaji^ty hAivz ^hv.ip as it is an 
exponent of space and surfiace, and therefore to be chosen, either to 
rule in their outlines, or to adorn by masses of light and shade those 
portions of buildings in which surface is to bo rendered precious or 
honorable. 

XI. Thus far, then, of general forms, and of the modes in which 
the scale of architecture is best to be exhibited. Let us next con- 
sider the manifestations of power which belong to its details and 
lesser divisions. 

The first division we have to regard, is the ine\dtable one of 
masonry. It is true that this division may, by great art, be con- 
cealed ; but I think it unwise (as well as dishonest) to do so ; for 
this reason, that there is a very noble character always to be 
obtained by the opposition of large stones to divided masonry, as by 
shafts and columns of one piece, or massy lintels and architraves, to 
wall work of bricks or smaller stones ; and there is a certain organi- 
sation in the management of such parts, like that of the continuous 
bones of the skeleton, opposed to the vertebrse, which it is not weD 
to surrender. I hold, therefore, that, for this and other reasons, tlM 
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masoniy of a building is to be shown : and al»o thaii, with certain 
rare exceptions (as in the cases of chapels and shrines of most finished 
workmanship), the smaller the building, the more necessary it is 
that its masonry should be bold, and vice versd. For if a building 
be mider the mark of average magnitude, it is not in our power to 
increase its apparent size (too easily measureable) by any propor- 
tionate diminution in the scale of its masonry. But it may be often 
in our power to give it a certain nobility by building it of massy 
stones, or, at all events, introducing such into its make. Thus it is 
impossible that there should ever be majesty in a cottage built of 
brick ; but there is a marked element of sublimity in the rude and 
irregular piling of the rocky walls of the mountain cottages of 
Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland. Their size is not one whit 
diminished, though four or five stones reach at their angles from 
the ground to the eaves, or though a native rock happen to project 
conveniently, and to be built into the framework of the wall. On 
the other hand, after a building has once reached the mark of 
majestic size, it matters, indeed, comparatively little whether its 
masonry be large or small, but if it be altogether large, it will some- 
times diminish the magnitude for want of a measure ; if altogether 
small, it will suggest ideas of poverty in material, or deficiency in 
mechanical resource, besides interfering in many cases with the lines 
of the design, and dc4icacy of the workmanship. A very unhappy 
iiLstance of such interference exists in tlie facjade of tlie church of 
St. Madeleine at Paris, where the columns, being built of very small 
stones of nearly equal size with \isible joints, look i\s> if they wore 
covered with a close trellis. So, then, that masonry will be geue- 
Kdly the most magnificent which, witliout the use of materials 
systematically small or large, accommodates itself, naturally and 
frankly, to the conditions and structure of its work, and displays 
alike its power of dealing with the vastest masses, and of accom- 
plishing its purpose with the smallest, sometimes heaping rock upon 
rock with Titanic commandment, and anon binding the dusty rem- 
nants and edgy sphnters into springing vaults and swelling domes. 
And if the nobility of this confessed and natiu-al masonry were more 
commonly felt, we should not lose the dignity of it by smoothing 
surfaces and fitting joints. The suras which we was^te in chiseUing 
and f>olisliing stones which would have been better hift as they came 
from the quarry would often raise a building a story higVr. Only 
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in tbis there la to be a certain reajxiet for material also : foi If w* 
build in marble, or in any limestonej tlie known eaae of the work- 
juansbip will make its ahstincMi: seem slovenly; it will be well to 
take advantage of the gtoue'a softness, and to make tbe design 
delicate and depeadent upon emoothnesa of chiaelkd surfaces : but 
if we btiild in gramt<3 or lava, it is a folly, in most cases, to cast 
away tLe latjor aecessary to smooth it ; it b wiser to make the 
design granitic iteell^ aod to leave the blocks rudely squared. I do 
not deny a eertain splendor and sense of power in tbe smoothing 
of granite, and in the entire subduing of its iron resistance to the 
human sufffemacy. But in most cases, I believe, tbe Inbor and 
time iieoe.ssary to do thiii would be better spent in anotlier way ; and 
that to raise a bnilding to a height of a hundred f^et with rough 
blocks^ is better tliiin to rmse it to seventy with smooth ones. There 
h also a magnificence in the natural eW^'age of the atone to which 
the art must indeed be cp'ef^t tliat pretends to be equivalent ; and a 
stern expr<?ssion of br<jthL'rhood witli the mountain heart fix>in whicL 
it bas VtfH^n rent, ill-exchanged for a gli^tf^ring obedience to tlie rule 
and measure of men. His eye mu^t bti dehcate indeed, who would 
desire to see the Pitti pahtce polished, 

XIL Next tti thuse of the iniisonrj, we have to con&ider the 
divisions of the design itself. Those divisions are necessarily, either 
into mavises of light and shade, or else by traced lines ; which latter 
must be, indeed, themselves produced by incisions or projections 
which, in some lights, cast a certain breadth of shade, but which 
may, nevei-theless, if finely enough cut, be always true lines, in 
distant efiect. I call, for instance, such panelling as that of Heniy 
the Seventh's chapel, pure hnear division. 

Now, it does not seem to me sufficiently recollected, that a wall 
surface is to an architect simply what a white canvass is to a painter, 
with this only difference, that the wall has akeady a sublimity in its 
height, substance, and other characters already considered, on which 
it is more dangerous to break than to touch with shade the canvass 
surface. And, for my own part, I think a smooth, broad, freshly 
laid surface of gesso a fairer thing than most pictures I see painted 
on it ; much more, a noble suiface of stone than most architectural 
features wliich it is caused to assume. But how^ever this may be| 
the canvass and wall are supposed to be given, and it is our craft to 
divide them. 
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And tlie principles on which this division is to be ma ie, are, as 
regards relation of quantities, the same in architecture as in painting, 
or indeed, in any other art whatsoe\'er, only the painter is by his 
varied subject partly pennitted, partly compelled, to dispense with 
the symmetry of arcliitectural hght and shade, and to adopt arrange- 
ments apparently free and accidental. So that in modes of grouping 
there is much difterence (though no oi)i>osition) between the two 
arts ; but in rules of quantity, both are alike, so far forth as their 
commands of means are ahke. I'^or the architect, not being able to 
secure alwa}'^ the same depth or decision of shadow, nor to add to 
its sadness by color (beciiuse even when color is employed, it cannot 
follow the moving shade), is compelled to make many allowances, 
and avail himself of many contrivances, which the painter needs 
neither consider nor employ. 

Xin. Of these limitations the first consequence is, that positive 
shade is a more necessary and more sublime thing in an architect's 
bands than in a f)ainter's. For the latUn* being able to tem|)or his 
light with an under tone throughout, and to make it delightful with 
sweet color, or a>\'ful with lurid color, and to represent distance, and 
air, and sun, by the depth of it, and fill its whole space Avith 
expression, can deal with an enormous, nay, almost with an universal 
extent of it, and the best ptiinters most delight in such extent ; but 
as light, with the arcliitect, is nearly always liabh^ to become full and 
untempered sunshine seen upon solid surface, his only rests, and his 
chief means of sublimity, are definite shades. So that, after size 
and weight, the Power of architecture may l^e said to depend on 
tlie quantity (whether measured in space or intenseness) of its 
sliadow ; and it seems to me, that the reality of its works, and the 
use and influence they have in the daily life of men (as opposed to 
those works of art ^vith which we have nothing to do but in times 
of rest or of pleasure), require of it that it should express a kind 
of human sympathy, by a measure of darkness as great as there is 
in human hfe : and that as the great j^oem and great fiction generally 
affect us most by the majesty of their masses of shade, and cannot 
take hold upon us if they aftect a continuance of lyric sprightliness, 
but must be serious often, and sometimes melancholy, else they do 
not express the truth of this wild world of ours ; so there nmst be, 
in this magnificently human art of architecture, some equivalent 
expression for the trouble and wTath of life, for its sorrow and ita 
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Bqritety : and this it can onlj give hj deptli or diffiision of g\oom^ 
Iyfll0 frown uiiOD ilB front, atid iLo shadow of ita rocGsa. So tJiat 
BembtltidLism is a noble manner in architecture^ though a false 
Otie in painting ; and I do not Ixdicve that ever any building waa 
ixfoiy gR*at, unltias it had mighty masses, vigoroa^ and deep, of 
thadow taingled with ita sur^ice. And among the first habits that 
H yovag architect should learn^ is tliut of thinking id shadow, not 
looldiig at a design iu its miserabk liny skeleton \ but conceiving it 
as it will be whon tht: diiwn lights it^ and the dusk leaves it ; when 
its sUmfiB will be hoi^ and its crannies c<x>l ; when the lizards will 
ladk on the one, and the birds build hi the other. Let him de^sign 
with iht geni^e of cold and htat upon him ; let him cut out the 
eiiadowSt as men dig wells in un watered i>laiiis \ and lead along the 
lights, 8!^ a founder does hi^^ hot met^l; let him keep the fidl 
ocmunand of both, and see thjtt he knows how they fallj and wliere 
they &dc. His papf^r lines a ad proportions arc of no value; all 
that he has to do must be done hy spaces of light and darkness ; 
and hffi business is to see that the on^t is broad and bold enough not 
to be swallowL'd up by twilight^ and t!ie other deep enough not to 
be dried like a shidlow pool by a noon-day sun. 

And, that this may be, the first necessity is that the quantities 
of shade or hght, whatever they may be, shall be thrown into 
masses, either of something like equal weight, or else large masses 
of the one reheved with small of the other ; but masses of one or 
other kind there must be. No design that is divided at all, and n 
not divided into masses, can ever be of the smallest value : this 
great law respecting breadth, precisely the same in architecture and 
painting, is so important, that the examination of its two prindpal 
applications will include most of the conditions of majestic design 
on which I would at present insist. 

XIV. Painters are in the habit of speaking loosely of masses of 
light and shade, meaning thereby any large spaces of either. 
Nevertheless, it is convenient sometimes to restrict the term " mass" 
to the portions to which proper form belongs, and to call the field 
on which such forms are traced, interval. Thus, in foliage Avith 
projecting boughs or stems, we have masses of light, with intervals 
of shade ; and, in light skies with dark clouds upon them, masses 
of shade, with intervals of hght. 

This distinction is, in architecture, still more necessary ; <br there 
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are two marked styles dependent upon it : one in wliich the forms 
are drawn with hght upon darkness, as in Greek sculpture and 
pfllars; the other in which they are drawn with darkness upon 
bght, as in early Gothic foliation. Now, it is not in the designer's 
power determinately to vary degrees and places of darkness, but it 
is altogether in his power to vary in determined directions his 
degrees of hght. Hence the use of the dark mass characterises, 
generally, a trenchant style of design, in which the darks and lights 
are both flat, and terminated by sharj) edges ; while the use of the 
light mass is in the same way associated with a softened and fiiU 
manner of design, in which the darks are much warmed by refloctec 
lights, and the hghts are rounded and melt iuto them. Tlie term 
apphed by Milton to Doric bas-relief — " bossy," is, as is generally 
the case with Milton's epithets, the most comprehensive and expressive 
of this manner, which the Englisli language contains ; while the 
term which specifically describes the chief member of early Gothic 
decoration, feuille, foil or leaf, is equally significative of a flat space 
of shade. 

XV, We shall shortly consider the actual modes in which these 
two kinds of mass have been treated. And, first, of the light, or 
rounded, mass. The modes in which relief was secured for the 
more projecting forms of bas-reUei^ by the Greeks, have been too 
well described by Mr. Eastlake* to need recapitulation ; the conclu- 
sion which forces itself upon us from the facts he hjis remarked, 
being one on which I shall have occasion farther to insist ]iresently, 
that the Greek workman cared for shadow only as a dark field 
wherefrom liis light figure or design might be intelligibly detached : 
his attention was concentrated on the one aim at readableness, and 
clearness of accent ; and all composition, all harmony, nay, the very 
vitaHty and energy of separate groups were, when necessary, 
acrificed to plain speaking. Nor was there any predilection for one 
idnd of form rather tliaii another. Rounded forms were, in the 
columns and principal decorative members, adopted, not for their 
own sake, but as characteristic of the things represented. They 
were beautifully rounded, bcK^use the Greek habitually did well 
what he had to do, not because he loved roundness more than 
■f|iiareness ; severely rectilinear forms were associated with the 
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ennrod ones in the comics and trigljpli, and tbe maas of tli<i pillal i 
was divided by a fluting, whJcli^ in disUnt etfect, destroyed niuclij 
of its breadth. Wmt jK3W(ir of li^Ut these primal ^irrang*^tQentft'| 
lefty was diminished in sucixs^ive rofint^ments and additions ol^ 
<Hiiaineiit ; aod otjn tinned to diminish through Roman work, mitil 
the oonfirmation of tho circular arcli a& a decorative feature, Iti^ 
lovely and simple line timght the eye to nsk for n similar houndiuy J 
of solid fonn ; the dome folio wed^ at id necessarily ttie decorative 
masses were thenceforward manag^^d with reference to, tind in 
sympathy witli, the chief feature of the building. Hencie arose, 
among the Byzantine architect^^ ^ system of ornament, entirely ■ 
restrained within tlie guperlicie^s of curvilinear ma:^e£^, ou which the M 
light fell with a.s uubi'okeii gradation as ua a dome or column, while 
the illumined aurfico was nevertlieleasd cut into details of singular 
and most ingcvjiou^ intricacy, SometJiing is, of course, to bo allowed 
for the less duxterity of the workmen ; it hewing easier to cut down 
into a solid blocks than to arrange the projceting [>ortions of leaf ou 
the Greek capitid : such leafy cJipitala are neverthelt^a executed by 
the Byzantines with skill enough tc^ sbow that their joircference of 
the massive form was by no means compulsofy, nor can X think i( 
unwise. On the contrary, while the arrangements of line are far 
more artful in the Greek capital, the Byzantine light and shade are 
as incontestably more grand and masculine, based on that quahty 
of pure gradation, which nearly all natural objects possess, and the 
attainment of which is, in fact, the first and most palpable purpose 
in natural arrangements of grand form. The rolling heap of the 
thunder-cloud, divided by rents, and multiphed by wi-eaths, yet 
gathering them all into its broad, torrid, and towering zone, and its 
midnight darkness opposite ; the scarcely less majestic heave of the 
mountain side, all torn and traversed by depth of defile and ridge 
of rock, yet never losing the unity of its illumined swell and 
shadowy decline; and the head of every mighty tree, rich with 
tracery of leaf and bough, yet terminated against the sky by a true 
line, and rounded by a green horizon, which, multiphed in the 
distant forest, makes it look bossy from above ; all these mark, for a 
great and honored law, that diffusion of light for which the Byzantine 
ornaments were designed ; and show us that those builders had truer 
sympathy with what God made majestic, than the self-contemplating 
and self-contented Greek. I know that they are barbaric in 
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Qomparison ; but there is a power in their barbarism of sterner 
tone, a power not sophistic nor penetrative, but embracing and 
mysterious ; a power faithful more than thoughtful, which conceived 
and felt more than it created ; a power that neither comprehended 
nor ruled itself, but worked and wandered as it listed, like mountain 
streams and winds ; and which could not rest in the expression or 
seizure of finite form. It could not bury itself in acanthus leaves. 
Its imagery was taken from the shadows of the storms and hills, and 
had fellowsliip with the night and day of the earth itself. 

XVL I have endeavored to give some idea of one of the hollow 
balls of stone wliich, surrounded by flo\nng leafage, occur in varied 
succession on the architrave of the central gate of St. Miu-k's at 
Venice, in Plate I. fig. 2. It seems to me singularly boautitul in its 
unity of lightness, and delicacy of detail, with breadth of light. It 
looks as if its loaves had been sensitive, and had risen and shut 
themselves into a bud at some sudden touch, and would presently 
fall back again into their wild flow. The cornices of San Michele of 
Lucca, seen above and below the arch, in ].^late VI., show the effect 
of heavy leafage and thick stems arranged on a surface whose curve 
IS a simple quadrant, the light dying from off them as it turns. It 
would be ditlicult, as 1 think, to invent anything more noble ; and I 
insist on the broad characU^ of their arrangement the more earnestly, 
because, afterwards modified by greater skill in its maiuigement, it 
became cliaracteristic of the richest pieces of (iothic design. The 
capital given in Plate V., is of the noblest period of the Venetian 
Gotliic ; and it is int<.Te:-.ting to see tlie play of leafage so luxuriant, 
absolutc'ly subordinated to the breadth of two masses of light and 
shade. What is done by the Venetian architect, with a power as 
irresistiblo as that of the waves of his surrounding seti. Is done by 
the masters of the Cis-Alpine Gothic, more timidly, and \nth a 
manner somewhat cramped and cold, but not less expressing their 
aMent to the same great law. The ice spicuhc of the North, and its 
broken sunshine, seem to have image in, and influ(Mu:«', on the work; 
and the leaves which, under the Italian's hand, roll, and flow, and 
bow down over their black shadows, as in the weariness of noon-day 
heat^ are, in the North, crisped and frost-bitten, wnnkled on the. 
edges, and sparkUng as if with dew. But the rounding of the 
ruIiDg form is not less sought and felt. In the lower part of Plate 
L « tlie fimal of Uie pediment given in Plate II., fj'cm the ephedra! 
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of St. La It IS exactly similar la fJjeling to tbe Bj^sianfine capM, 
bein^ rounded under the abacus by four branches of tbhtle leave;^ 
wlioae atema, springing fi^om the angles^ bend outwards and fall 
back to t!ie head, throwing thevr jaggy spines down upon the full 
light, formiTig two hh^rp quatrefoils. I eould not get near enongb 
to tltia fimal to see with what dvj^ep of delicacy the spines wera 
cut ; but 1 have sketched a natural group of tliistk-leaves beside it, 
^t the read(*r may compare the types, and see with what ma'stery 
thf^y are subji'cti^ to the broa^ f*^Tm of the whole. The small 
ca]jit:;l from C-outauee^ Plate Kul Hg. 4., which i% of earlier dates 
k of simjaltT element'*, and exliibita he princijile still more dearly ; 
but tlie St- IjO filiial is only one of a tliousaiid iustsmcea which 
might Ixs gathv^rfd even fi*om tlie fidly developed flamboyant, tho 
fi^^liTig of hn-iidth being rctiuned in mi nor orr\ amenta long after it 
had l.H?i."n lot in the main dpsirrn, and sonietimi?-s capriciously 
reuf'W'ing itnidf tliroughout, as ir cylindrical niches and pedewtid^ 

which enricli the porches of Cauac c and Ilouen, Fig, 3 . Plata L 
J8 the simplest of those of Bouen ; i the more elaborate there are 
four projecting sides, divided by buttresses into eight rounded 
tompartnuMit^ of tracery ; even the whole bulk of the outer pier k 
treated with the sanity fiicling; and though composed partly <if 
concave recesses, partly of square shafts, partly of statues and 
tabernacle work, arranges itself as a whole into one richly rounded 
tower. 

XVII. I cannot here enter into the curious questions connected 
with the management of larger curved surfaces ; into the causes of 
the difference in proportion necessary to be observed between round 
and square towers ; nor into the reasons why a column or ball may 
he richly ornamented, while surface decorations would be inexpedient 
on masses like the Castle of St. Angelo, the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
or the dome of St. Peter's. But what has been above said of the 
desirableness of serenity in plane surfaces, applies still more forcibly 
to those which are curved ; and it is to be remembered that we are, 
at present, considering how this serenity and power may be carried 
into minor divisions, not how the ornamental character of the lower 
form may, upon occasion, be permitted to fret the calmness of the 
higher. Nor, though the instances we have examined are of 
'globular or cylindrical masses chiefly, is it to be thought that 
breadth can only be secured by such alone : many of the noblesi 
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Sams are of subdued curvature, sometimes hardly visible ; but 
curvature of some degree there must be, in order to secure 
anj measure of grandeur in a small mass of light. One of the 
most marked distinctions between one artist and another, in the 
point of skill, will be found in their relative dehcacy of perception 
of rounded surface ; the full power of expressing the perspective, 
foreshortening and vaidous undulation of such surface is, perhaps, 
the last and most difficult attainment of the hand and eye. For 
instance : there is, perhaps, no tree which has baffled the landscape 
painter more than the common black spruce fir. It is rare that we 
see any representation of it other than caricature. It is conceived 
as if it grew in one plane, or as a section of a tree, with a set of 
boughs symmetrically dependent on opposite sides. It is tliouglit 
formal, unmanageable, and ugly. It would be so, if it grow as it is 
drawn. But the Power of the tree is not in that cliaudelier-like 
section. It is in the dark, flat, solid tables of leafage, which it 
holds out on its strong arms, curved slightly over them like shiokls, 
and spreading towards the extremity like a hand. It is vain to 
endeavor to paint tlie sharp, grassy, intricate leafage, until this ruling 
form has been secured ; and in the boughs that approach the 
spectator, the foreshortening of it is hke that of a wide hill country, 
ridge just rising over ridge in successive distances ; and the finger 
like extremities, foreshoi-tened to absolute bluntness, require K 
delicacy in the rendering of them like that of the drawing of the 
liand of the Magdalene upon the vase in Mr. Iiogers's Titian. Get 
but the back of that fohage, and you have the tree ; but I cannot 
name the artist who has thoroughly felt it. So, in all drawing and 
sculpture, it is the power of rounding, softly and peifectly, every 
inferior mass wliich preserves the serenity, as it follows the truth, of 
Nature, and which demands the highest knowledge and skill fiom 
the workman. A noble design may always be told by the back of a 
single lea^ and it was the sacrifice of this breath and refinement of 
surfece for sha*^ edges and extravagant undercutting, which 
destroyed the Gothic. ''ouldings,^as the substitution of the line for 
the light destroyed tUt Oothic tracery. This change, however, 
we shall better comprehenu after we lave glanced at the chief 
conditions of aiTangement of the second kind of mass ; that which 
is flat, and of shadow only. 

XVIIL We have noted above how the wall surface, composed of 
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rich mater'uds, and covered with cost y work, ifc. modes which we 
si 1 all examine in the next Chapter, became ;^ subject of peculiar 
interest to the Christian architects. Its broad flat hghts cou'i only 
be made valuable by points or masses of energetic shadow, which 
were obtained by the Romanesque architect by means of ranges of 
recessed arcade, in the management of which, however, though all 
the etfect de}>ends u])on the shadow so obtained, the eye is still, as 
in clcussical architecture, caused to dwell upon the projecting columns, 
cai)itals, and wall, as in Plate VI. But with the enlargement of 
the window, which, in the Lombard and Romanesque churches, is 
usually little more than an arched slit, came the conception of the 
simj)ler mode of decoration, by penetrations which, seen from 
within, are forms of light, and, from without, are forms of shade. In 
Italian traceries the eye is exclusively fixed upon the dark forms of 
the penetrations, and the whole proportion and })Ower of the design 
are caused to depend u})on them. The intermediate spaces are, 
iiuh^ed, in the most perfect early exam])les, filled A^nth elaborate 
ornament ; but this ornament was so subdued as never to disturb 
tlu; simi)licity and force of the dark masses ; and in many instances 
is entirely wanting. Tiie com[iosition of the whole depends on the 
jM-oportionini;* and sliaping of the darks ; and it is impossible that 
any thinii; cmu be more ex(piisite than tlicir placing in the head 
>\in<l()W of the (Jiotto eamj)anile, l^late IX., or tlie churcli ot* Or 
San Mielicle. So entirely does tlie etleet (.h'jM'nd upon tliem, that it 
is (juite nscless to draw Italian tracery in outlines ; if with any 
intention of i-enderint;* its eiVect, it is better to mark the black spots, 
and let the rest alone. Of course, when it is desired to obtain an 
accurate rend<'ring of the design, its lines and mouldings are 
enoUL!"h ; but it often ha])j)ens that works on architecture are of httlo 
use, becaus<i they afford the reader no means of judging of the 
I'lFective intention of th<i arrangements which they state. Nc 
])erson, looking at an architectural drawing of the richly fohaged 
cusps and intervals of Or San Michele, would understand that all 
this scul])ture was <^xtraneous, was a mer<' ^<led grace, and had 
notliing to do with the real anatomv v .iie work, and that by a 
few boM cuttings through a slab of stone he might reach the main 
eifect of it all at once. 1 have, tlKTefore, in the plati^ of the design 
of Giotto, en(h*avore(l especially to mark thes(^ ])oints oi purpose ; 
there, as in every oth'T i ^stance, black shadows of a graceful form 
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lying on lihe white surfeice of the stone, like dark leaves laid upon 
snow. Hence, as before observed, the umi srsal name of foil appHed 
to such ornaments. 

XIX. In order to the obtaining their full effect, it is evident that 
much caution is necessary in the management of the glass. In the 
finest instances, the traceries are open lights, either in towers, as in 
this design of Giotto's, or in external arcades like that of the Campo 
Santo at Pisa or the Doge's palace at Venice ; and it is thus only 
that their full beauty is shown. In domestic buildings, or in 
windows of churches necessaiily glazed, the glass was usually with- 
drawn entirely behind the traceries. Those of the Cathedral of 
Florence stand quite clear of it, casting their shadows in well 
detached lines, so as in most lights to give the appearance of a 
double tracery. In those few instances in which the glass was set 
in the tracery itself, as in Or San Michele, the effect of the latter is 
half destroyed : perhaps the especial attention paid by Orgagna to 
his surface ornament, was connected with the intention of so glazing 
them. It is singular to see, in late architecture, the glass, which 
tormented the bolder architects, considered as a valuable means of 
making the Hues of tracery more slender ; as in the smallest inter- 
vals of the windows of Merton College, Oxford, where the gliiss 
is advanced about two inches from the centre of the tracery bar 
(that in the larger spaces being in the middle, as usual), in order to 
prevent the depth of shadow from farther diminishing the apparent 
interval. Much of the lightness of the effect of the traceries is 
owing to this seemingly unimportant arrangement. But, generally 
speaking, glass spoils all traceries ; and it is much to be wished that 
it should be kept well within them, when it cannot be dispensed 
with, and that the most careful and beautiful designs should bo 
reserved for situations where no glass would be needed. 

XX. The method of decoration by shadow was, as far as we 
have hitherto traced it, common to the northern and southern 
Gothic But in the carrying out of the system they instantly 
diverged. Having marble at his command, and classical decoration 
in his sight, the southern architect was able to carve the inter- 
mediate spaces with exquisite leafage, or to vary his wall surface 
with inlaid stones. The northern architect neither knew the 
ancient work, nor possessed the delicate material ; and he had no 
reflomce but to ca ^er his walls with holes, cut into foiled shapes 
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like tlioae of tiie windows. This Le did^ >ften vrftb gr^t clumsme 
bitt alwap with a vi(|oTOii9 sense of comi>osition, and always, observe^ 
depending on tLe shadows for effect WJjere the wiiU was tliiek 
and ctjnld not be cut thfoui^}*^ and the foi lings were lar^e, thosa 
shadows did not fiU \hz entire spafje ; bnt th^ fijnn whs, n^fverttjeleaa, 
drawn on the eye by meana of them, and when it was possible, tiiey 
were cut elmr tlirough, m in rmed screens of pediment, like tho^e 
of tiie wost froEjt of Bayeux ; cut £0 deep in erery case, as to secur^H 
in all but a tlirect low front lights great breadth of sliadow, ^| 

Tk<^ spmidril, giYen at the top of Plate VIL, is from the south- 
western entrance of the CatlKdrftl of Lkieux ; one of the most 
qnaint and interesting doon? in Normandy, probably soon to b© 
loftt for Pvcr, 1>3' the oontiaiiance of the masonic operations whieli 
hiivc already deBlrij)'ed the northern tower. Its work Is altogether 
rtide, but full of spirit ; the opi^osite spandrlls have differeiitiH 
thoirgh b^daneed, oranments verj" inaccnrately adjusted, each rosetfc^^ 
or star (as tiie five-rayed %ure, now quite deftieed, in the np[K.*r 
portion appears to have been) cut on its own block of stone and 
titb^d in with small nicety, especially illuiatriitin^ the point I have 
Eibove insisted uijhjq — the architect's utter neglect of the forms of 
[ iutermediatt^ stone, at this early perioih 

The arcade, of which a single arch and shaft are given on the 
left, forms the flank of the door ; three outer shafts bearing three 
orders within the spandril which I have drawn, and each of these 
shafts carried over an inner arcade, decorated above with quatre- 
foils, cut concave and filled with leaves, the whole disposition 
exquisitely picturesque and full of strange play of Hght and shade. ? 

For some time the penetrative ornaments, if so they may be for 
convenience called, maintained their bold and independent cha- 
pter. Then theyvmultiphed and enlarged, becoming shallower as 
tiaey did so ; then they began to run together, one swallowing up, 
#r hanging on to, another, like bubbles in expiring foam — ^fig. 4. 
. from a spandril at Bayeux, ^ooks as if it had been blown from a 
pipe ; finally, they lost their individual character altogether, and 
the eye was made to rest on the separating hues of tracery, as we 
saw before in the window ; and then came the gTeat change and 
the fall of the Gothic power. 

XXI. Figs 2. and 3., the one a quadrant of the star window dL 
the httle chapel close to St. Anastasia at Yeroni, and the other • 
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very singular example from the cliurcli of the Eremitani at Padaai 
compared with fig. 5., one of the ornaments of the transept towers 
of Rouen, show the closely coiTespondent conditions of the early 
Northern and Southern Gothic.^® But, as we have said, the Italian 
architects, not being embarrassed for decoration of wall surface, and 
not being obhged, like the Northmen, to multiply their penetrations, 
held to the system for some time longer ; and while they increased 
the refinement of the ornament, kept the purity of the plan. That 
refinement of ornament was their weak point however, and opened 
the wa} for the renaissance attack. They fell, like the old Romans, 
by their luxury, except in the separate instance of the magnificent 
school of VeiJce. That architecture began with the luxuriance in 
which all others expired : it founded itself on the Byzantine mosaic 
and fretwork ; and laying aside its ornaments, one by one, while it 
fixed its forms by laws more and more severe, stood forth, at last, a 
model of domestic Gothic, so grand, so complete, so nobly systema- 
dsed, that, to my mind, there never existed an architecture >>dth so 
stern a claim to our reverence. I do not except even the Greek 
Doric; the Doric had cast nothing away; the fourteenth century 
Venetian had cast away, one by one, for a succession of centuries, 
every splendor that art and wealth could give it. It had laid down 
its crown and its jewels, its gold and its color, like a king disrobing ; 
it had resigned its exertton, like an athlete reposing ; once capricious 
and fantastic, it had bound itself by laws inviolable and serene as 
those of nature herself It retained nothing but its beauty and its 
power ; both the liighest, but both restrained. Tlic Doric flutings 
were of irregular number — the Venetian mouldings were unchange- 
able. The Doric manner of ornament admitted no temptation, it 
was the fasting of an anchorite — the Venetian ornament embraced, 
while it governed, all vegetable and animal forms ; it was the 
temperance of a man, the command of Adam over creation. I do 
not know so magnificent a marking of human authority as the iron 
grasp of the Venetian over his own exuberance of imagination ; the 
calm and solemn restraint with which, his mind filled with thoughts 
of flowinjr leafage and fiery life, he gives those thoughts expression 
for an instant, and then withdraws within those massy bars and 
levelled cusps of stone." 

And his power to do this depended altogether on his retaining 
the forms of the shadows in his sight. Far from can'ying the eye 




Id ihiAmanieDts, upon the stone^ he abandoned tlieae Jktter one bj 
cue ; and wbile liis mouldings receired the most sb apply order atid 
•ymmetry, closely corresjxindent witli that of the Roui^n tracp.^rj; 
eompare Plat^a IV. and VIII*, he kept the ciisp& wjthiu tliem pei^ 
feetlj flat, decorated^ if at all, with a trefoil (Palazzo Foscari), or 
ffikt (Doge's Palace) joat traceable and no mone^ so that tlM quatre- 
kSif cut as &haq}ly through them as if it had been struck out by a 
stamp^ told ui>on the eye, with all its four black leaves, miles £iwiiy. 
No knots of ilowerwork, no ornatnents of any kind, were suffered to 
interfere ivith Uie purity of ita form : the ca^p is usually quite sharp ; 
but slijjfhtly truncated in the Palazzo Foscacri, and charged with a 
fihnple ball in that of the Doge ; and the glass of the window, 
where ilivtv. was any, was, as we have aeen, tbrown back boliiuil the 
* stone-work, that no flashes of hght might interfere with its depth. 
Corn^}tcd furni^, like those of the Caaa d'Oro aik^ Mazzo Pi^ani, 
and several others, only serve to show the majesty of the oonimoa 
design. 

XXIL Such are the principal circnni^tances traceable in the treat- 
ment of the two kinds of ma&sas of ligbt arid darkrje^ in the hands 
of the earlier arclutecti ; gradation in tlie one, flatness in the other, 
and bn;;iJth in both, being the qualities sought and exhibited by 
every possible expedient, up to the period when, as we have before 
stated, the line was substituted for the mass, as the means of division 
of surfece. Enough has been said to illustrate this, as regards 
tracery ; but a word or two is still necessary respecting the mouldings* 

Those of the earher times were, in the plurality of instances, com- 
posed of alternate square and cyhndrical shafts, variously assodated 
and proportioned. Where concave cuttings occur, as in the beautiful 
west doors of Bayeux, they are between cylindrical shafts, which they 
throw out into broad light Hie eye in all cases dwells on broad 
surfaces, and commonly upon few. In co.irse of time, a low ridgy 
process is seen emerging along the outer edge of the cylindrical 
shaft, forming a hne of light upon it and destroying its gradation. 
Hardly traceable at first (as on the alternate rolls of the north doOT 
of Rouen), it grows and pushes out as gradually as a stag's horns : 
sharp at first on the edge ; but, becoming prominent, it receives a 
truncation, and becomes a definite fillet on the face of the roll. Not 
yet to be checked, it pushes forward until the roll itself becomes sub- 
ordinate to it, and is finally lost in a slight swell upon its sides, while 
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the concavities have aU the time been deepening and enlarging 
behind it, luitil, from a succession of square or cylindrical masses, the 
whole moulding has become a series of concavities edged by delicate 
fillets, upon which (sharp lines of light, observe) the eye exclusively 
rests. While this has been taking place, a similar, though less total, 
change has affected the flowerwork itself. In Plate I. fig. 2. (a), I 
have given two from the transepts of Rouen. It will be observed 
how absolutely the eye rests on the forms of the leaves, and on the 
three berries in the angle, being in light exactly what the trefoil is in 
darkness. These mouldings nearly adhere to the stone ; and are 
very slightly, though sharply, undercut. In process of time, the 
attention of the architect, instead of resting on the leaves, went to 
the stalks. These latter were elongated (6, from the south door of 
St. Lo); and to exhibit them better, the deep concavity was cut 
behind, so as to throw them out in lines of light. The system was 
carried out into continually increasing intricacy, until, in the transepts 
of Beauvais, we have brackets and flamboyant traceries, composed 
of twigs without any leaves at all. This, however, is a partial, 
though a sufficiently characteristic, caprice, the leaf being never gene- 
rally banished, and in the mouldings round those same doors, beau- 
tifiilly managed, but itself rendered liny by bold marking of its ribs 
and veins, and by turning up, and crisping its edges, large interme- 
diate spaces being always left to be occupied by intertwining stems 
(c, from Caudebec). The trefoil of light formed by berries or acorns, 
though diminished in value, was never lost up to the last period of 
living Gothic. 

XXITI. It is interesting to follow into its many ramifications, the 
influence of the corrupting principle ; but we have seen enough of it 
to enable us to draw our practical conclusion — a conclusion a thou- 
sand times felt and reiterated in the experience and advice of every 
practised artist, but never often enough repeated, never profoundly 
enough felt. Of composition and invention much has been written, 
it seems to me vainly, for men cannot be taught to compose or to 
invent ; of these, the highest elements of Power in architecture, I do 
not, therefore, speak; nor, here, of that peculiar restraint in the 
imitation of natural forms, which constitutes the dignity of even the 
most luxuriant work of the great periods. Of this restraint 1 shall 
«ay a word or two in the next Chapter ; pressing now only the con- 
> as practically useful as it is certain, that the relative majesty 
4* 
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of buili lings depends more on tlie weit^lit and vigor of tlieir ma&se^ 
ih&u on aay other attribute of thm desiga : niasfi of ©very tiling, of 
bulk, of lif^^ht, of darkness, of color, not mere sum of any of these, 
but breadth of i}wm ; not broken light, not scii tiered darknes*, not 
divided weight, but solid atone, broad aunshine., stiirless siiade* Time 
would M me tdtogether, if I att<.^mpted to follow out the ranj^ of 
the principle ; tliere is not a featuTe, however apforently trifliujGj, to 
whieb it cannot giv^a power. Tke wooden fillings of belfry UgUt&, 
necessiiry to pri^leet their interioiis from nun, are in England u^iudly 
divided int^ a number of neatly exeeuU^d cross-bars, like those of 
Venetian blinds, which, of course, become as conspicuijns in their 
»harpne:«s m they arc uninteresting in their precise carpentry, niuiti- 
plyinj^r^ ijioreover, the hori^sont^l line^* which directly contradict lho66 
of the architecture. Abroad, sul-Ii neeesaitiea are met by three or 
four downright pentliouse rou&, reaeliiiig each from witldn the win- 
dow to the ouUide shafts of itii mouldinga ; instead of the horrible 
row of ruled hues, the :*pacc is thus divided into four or iive grand 
£n£i;3ses of shadow, with grey slopes of roof above, bent or yielding 
into all kinds of delicious swelk and euiTes, and covered witJi warm 
tones of mosa and lichen. Very often the thing is more deliglitful 
than the stone-work itself, and all because it is broad* dnrk, and 
simple. It matters not how clumsy, how common, the means are, 
that get weight and shadow — sloping roof, jutting porch, projecting 
balcony, hollow niche, massy gargoyle, frowning parapet ; get but 
gloom and simplicity, and all good things will follow in their place 
and time ; do but design with the owl's eyes first, and you will gain 
the falcon's afterwards. 

XXIV. I am grieved to have to insist upon what seems so simple : 
it looks trite and commonplace when it is written, but pardon me 
this : for it is anytliing but an accepted or understood principle in 
practice, and the less excusably forgotten, because it is, of all the 
great and true laws of art, the easiest to obey. The executive facihty 
of complying with its demands cannot be too earnestly, too frankly, 
asserted. There are not five men in the kingdom who could com- 
pose, not twenty who could cut, the foliage with which the windows 
of Or San Michele are adorned ; but there is many a village clergy- 
man who could invent and dispose its black openings, and not a 
village mason who could not cut them. Lay a few clover or wood- 
roof leaves on white paper, and a little alteration in their positions 
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wdl suggest %ures which, cut boldly through a slab cf marble 
would be worth more window traceries than an architect could draw 
in a summer's day. There are few men in the world who could 
design a Greek capital ; there are few who could not produce some 
vigor of efiect with leal designs on a Byzantine block: few who 
could design a Palladian fi-ont, or a flamboyant pediment; many 
who could build a square mass like the Strozzi palace. But I know 
not how it is, unless that our English hearts liave more oak than 
stone in them, and have more filial sympathy with acorns than 
Alps ; but all that we do is small and moan, if not worse — thin, and 
wasted, and unsubstantial. It is not modern work only ; we have 
built Uke frogs and mice since the thirteenth century (excei)t only in 
our castles). What a contr«ist between the pitiful Uttle pigeon-holes 
which stand for doors in tlie east front of Salisbury, looking like the 
entrances to a beehive or a wasp's nest, and the soaring arches and 
kingly crowning of the gates of Abbeville, Rouen, and Rheims, or 
the rock-hewn piers of Chartres, or the dark and vaulted porches and 
writhed pillars of Verona ! Of domestic architecture what need is 
there to speak ? How small, how cramped, how poor, how miserable 
in its petty neatness is our best ! how beneath the mark of attack, 
iind the level of contempt, that which is common with us ! AVhat 
a strange sense of formalised deformity, of shrivelled precision, of 
starved accuracy, of minute misanthropy have we, as we leave even 
the rude streets of Picardy for the market towns of Kent! Until 
that street architecture of ours is bettered, until we give it some size 
and boldness, until we give our windows recess, and our walls thick- 
ness, I know not how we can blame our architects for their feebleness 
in more important work ; their eyes are inured to narrowness and 
slightness : can we expect them at a word to conceive and deal \vith 
breadtli and solidity ? They ought not to Uve in our cities ; there is 
tliat in their miserable walls which bricks up to death men's imagi- 
nations, as surely as ever perished forsworn nun. An architect 
should Uve as little in cities as a painter. Send him to our hills, and 
let him study there what nature understands by a buttress, and 
what by a dome. There was something in the old power of archi- 
t(Kiture, which it had from the recluse more than from the citizen. 
The buildings of which I have spoken with chief praise, rose, indeed, 
out of the war of the j)iazza, and above the fury of the populace : 
and Heaven forbid that for such caase we should ever have to lay a 
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Inrger atone, or rivet a finner bar, in our England ! But we liave 
Other sources of power, in the imagery of our iron coasts and azure 
Ijills ; of power more pure, nor less serene, than that of the hermit 
spirit wbiclt once hghted with white lines of cloisters the gkdes of 
tlm Alpine pine, and raised into ordered spirea the wild rocks of the 
Norman seA ; which gave to the temple gat^ the depth and daxknega 
of Ehjah*a Horeh cave ; and lifted, out of the populous city, grey 
diS of lonelj atone, Intc the midst of gaihug birds and Bilent air. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THB LAMP OF BEAUTY. 



L It was stated, in the outset of the preceding chapter, that tie 
value of architecture depended on two distinct characters : the one, 
the impression it receives from human power ; the other, the image 
it bears of the natural creation. I have endeavored to show in 
what manner its majesty was attributable to a sympathy with the 
'effort and trouble of human life (a sympathy as distinctly perceived 
in the gloom and mystery of form, as it is in the melancholy tones 
of sounds). I desire now to trace that happier element of its 
excellence, consisting in a noble rendering of images of .Beauty, 
derived chiefly from the external appearances of organic nature. 

It is irrelevant to our present purpose to enter into any inquiry 
respecting the essential causes of impressions of beauty. I have 
partly expressed my thoughts on this matter in a previous work, 
and I hope to develope them hereafter. But since all such inquiries 
can only be founded on the ordinary understanding of what is meant 
by the term Beauty, and since they presume that the feeling of 
mankind on this subject is universal and instinctive, I shall base my 
present investigation on this assumption ; and only asserting that to 
be beautiful which I believe will be granted me to be so without 
dispute, I would endeavor shortly to trace the manner in which this 
element of dehght is to be best engrafted upon architectural design, 
what are the purest sources from which it is to be derived, and 
what the errors to be avoided in its pursuit. 

n. It will be thought that I have somewhat rashly limited the 
elements of architectural beauty to imitative forms. I do not mean 
to ass.;rt that every arrangement of line is directly suggested by 
a natural object ; but that all beautiful lines are adaptations of those 
which are commonest in the external creation ; that in proportion to 
the ricimeBB of their association, the resemblance to natural work, ai 
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a typo and help, must be more closely attempted, and more clearly 
seen ; and tliat beyond a certain point, and that a very low one, 
man cannot advance in tlie invention of beauty, without directly 
iniitiiting natural form. Tlius, in the Doric temple, the triglyph and 
cornice are uniniitative ; or imitiitive only of artificial cuttings of 
wood. No one would call these members beautiful. Their in- 
fluence over us is in their severity and simphcity. The fluting of 
tiie column, which I doubt not was the Greek symbol of the bark 
of the troo, was imitiitive in its origin, and feebly resembled many 
canaliculate 'd organic structures. Beauty is instantly felt in it, but 
of a low order, llie decoration i)roi)er was sought in the true forma 
of organic life, and those chiefly human. Again : the Doric capital 
was uniniitative ; but all the beauty it had was dependent on tho 
l)n'cision of it^s ovolo, a natural curve of the most frequent occur- 
rence. Tli(i Ionic capital (to my mind, us an architectural invention, 
exceedingly b;uso) nev«.'rth(eless dt'pended for all tlie beauty that it 
had on its adoption of a spiral line, perliajjs the commonest of all 
that characterise the inferior ord(,*rs of animal organism and habita- 
tion. Farther progi'css could not be made without a direct imitation 
of the acanthus L^-if. 

Again : tlu^ Uonianes(|jio arch is beautiful as an abstract line. Ib» 
tv|)(' is always Ixt'ore us in that of tlic aj>[)areiit vault of heaven, 
aii<l horizon oH th(* rarth. Thi; cylindrical jtiHar is always beautiful, 
for (mxI lias so mouklcd the stem of every tree that is jdeasant to 
tli(! ey<'s. 11ie puiiih'd arch is brautitVil ; it is the termination of 
every leaf tliat shakes in summer \\iii<l, an«l its most fortunate 
associations are directly horrowcd from llie tn-loiled grass of tho 
li<'ld, or from the stars of its llowers. Further than this, man's 
invention could not n^ach without iVank imitation. His next 
step was to gatlx'r the; llowers themsi'lvcs, and wr<'athe them in his 
caj)itals. 

III. Now, T would insist esjM-cially on the fact, of which I d<nil)t 
not that further illustrations will oc<'ur to the jnind of ever\ reader, 
that all most lovely forms and thou^'hts are dinvtly tjikt i from 
natural ohjects; be^-ause I would i'ain Ix* allowed to a-^sume, so the 
conv<'rse of this, nam.-ly, that lorms which are itof taker from 
natural ohjects niffst he ui^'ly. J know this is a hold assun.ption ; 
but as [ have n(^t space lo reason c.it th<' ]>oints wht.*rein esr.ential 
beautj of form consists, that being far too serious a work to be 
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undertaken in a bye way, I have no other resource than to use this 
accidental mark or test of beauty, of whose truth the considerations 
which I hope hereafter to lay before the render may assure him. 1 
say an accidental mark, since forms are not beautiful because they 
are copied from nature ; only it is out of the power of man to con- 
ceive beauty \vithout her aid. I believe the reader will grant me 
this, even from the examples above advaiiCed ; the degree of coii- 
fidence with which it is granted must attach also to his accej)tance 
of the conclusions which will follow from it ; but if it be granted 
frankly, it will enable me to determine a matter of very essential 
impoilance, namely, what is or is not ornament. For thore are 
many fonns of so called decoration in ai-chitecture, habitual, and 
received, therefore, with ap^n-oval, or at all events without any 
venture at expression or dishke, which I have no hesitation in ju^sert- 
iiig to be not ornament at all, but to be ugly things, tlie expense of 
wliich ought in truth to be sot down in the architect's contract, as 
" For Monstrificiition." I believe that we regard these customary 
deformities with a savage comi)lacency, as an Indian clo(\s his flesh 
pattenis and paint (all nations being in certain degrees and senses 
savage). I beheve that I can prove tliem to be nK)nstrous, and I 
]io\)Q hereafter to do so conclusively ; but, meantime, I can allege in 
defence of my persuasion nothing but this fact of their being un- 
natural, to which the reader must attach such weiglit as lie thinks 
it deserves. There is, however, a peculiar difliculty in using this 
proof; it requires the writer to assume, very impertinently, that 
nothing is natural but what he has seen or supposes to exist. I 
would not do this ; for I suppose there is no conceivable form or 
grouping of forms but in some part of the universe an exam])le of it 
may be found. But 1 think I am justified in considering those 
forms to be most natural which are most frequent ; or, rather, that 
on the shapes which in the every day world are familiar to the eyes 
of men, God has stamped those characters of beauty which He has 
made it man's nature to love ; while in certain exce])tional forms Ihj 
Las shown that the adoption of the othei-s was not a matter of 
necessity, but part of the adjusted harmony of creation. I Ix^lieve 
that thus we may reason from Frequency to Beauty, and vice verbid ; 
that knowing a thing to be frequent, we may assume it to bo 
beautiful; and assume that which is most frequent to be most 
beautiful : I mean, of course, visibly frequent ; for the forms of 
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tbings whicli are hidden in caverns of the earth, or in the anatomy 
of animal frames, are evidently not intended by their Maker to bear 
the habitual gaze of man. And, again, by frequency I mean that 
limited and isolated frequency which is duu^acteristic of all perfec- 
tion ; not mere multitude : as a rose is a common flower, but yet 
there are not so many roses on the tree as there are leaves. In this 
respect Xature is sparing of her highest, and lavish of her less, 
beauty ; but I call the flower as frequent as the lea^ because, each 
in its allotted quantity, where the one is, there will ordinarily be the 
other. 

IV, The first so-called ornament, then, which I would attack is 
that Greek fret, now, I beheve, usually known by the Italian name 
Guillocho, which is exactly a case in point. It so happens that in 
crystiils of bismuth, formed by the luiagitated coohng of the melted 
metal, there occurs a natural resemblance of it almost perfect. But 
crystals of bismuth not only are of unusual occurrence in every-day 
lite, but their form is, as far as I know, unique among minerals ; and 
not only unique, but only attainable by an artificial process, the 
metal itself never being found pure. I do not remember any other 
substance or ai-rangement which j^resents a resemblance to this 
CJreok ornament; and T think that I may trust my remembrance as 
incliidijig most of tlie arraiiLCenients wliich occur in the outward 
forms of common and familiar thiiiD^s. On this ground, then, 1 
all«*ge that ornament to be ng'ly ; or, in the literal sense of the word, 
monstrous ; diirerent from anything which it is the nature of man 
to admire : and I think an uncarved lillet or jjlinth inihiitelv 
l)referable to one covered with this vile concatenation of straight 
lines : unless ind(M'd it be employed as a foil to a true ornament, 
which it may, perhaj)S, sometimes with advantage ; or excessively 
small, as it occurs on coins, the harshness of its arrangement beinu 
less perceived. 

V. < >ften in association with this horrible design we find, in Greek 
works, one which is as beautiful jus this is i)ainful — that egg and 
dart moulding, whos(! jx^rfcction, in itsS ])hice and way, has never 
been surpassed. An<l why is this ? Simj)ly because the form of 
which it is chiefly coin]>ost*(l is one not only familiar to us in the soft 
housing of th«- bird's ih-st, but ha])iM'ns to Im* that of nearly every 
pebble that rolls and nnirmurs und«*r the surf of the sea, on all its 
endless shore. And with that, a ]M*culiar accuracy ; for the mass which 
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beazB the light in this mouldiD^ is not in good Greek work, as in 
the Heze of the Erechtheum, merely of the shape of an egg. It 
is flattened on the upper surface, with a dehcacy and keen sense 
of variety in the curve which it is impossible too highly to praisse, 
attaining exactly that flattened, imperfect oval, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, will be the form of the pebble hfted at random from the 
rolled beach. Leave out this flatness, and the moulding is vulgar 
instantly. It is singular also that the insertion of tliis rounded form 
in the hollowed recess has a jxiinted type in the plumage of the 
Argus pheasant, the eyes of whose feathers are so shaded as exactly 
to represent an oval form placed in a hollow. 

VI. It will evidently follow, upon our application of this test of 
natural resemblance, that we shall at once conclude that all perfectly 
beautiful forms must be composed of curves ; since there is hardly 
any common natural form in which it is possible to discover a 
straight line. Nevertheless, Architecture, ha>ing necessarily to deal 
'with straight hues essential to its purposes in many instances and to 
the expression of its power in others, must fre«[uently be content 
with that measure of beauty which is consistent with such i)rimal 
forms; and we may presume that utmost measure of beauty to 
have been attained when the aiTangements of such lines are 
consistent with the most frequent natural groupings of tliem we can 
discover, although, to find right lines in nature at all, we may be 
compelled to do violence to her finished work, break tlirough tlio 
sculptured and colored surfaces of her crags, and examine the 
processes of their crystallisation. 

VII. I have just conWcted the Greek fret of ugliness, because it 
has no precedent to allege for its arrangement except an jirtificial 
form of a rare metal. Let us bring into court an ornament of 
Lombard architects, Plate XII. fig. 7, as exclusively composed of 
right lines as the other, only, obsen^e, with the noble element 
of shadow added. This ornament, taken from the front of the 
Cathedral of Pisa, is universjil tliroughout the Lombard churches 
of Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, and Florence ; and it will be a grave stiiin 
upon them if it cannot be defended. Its first apology for itself, 
made in a hurry, sounds mar>'ellously like the (ireek one, and highly 
dubious. It says that its terminal contour is the very iniau:^ of a 
carefully prepared artificial crystal of common salt. Salt being, 
however, a substance considerably more famiUar to us than bisnmth, 
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tibfi chances aivd sot ae what in &yo7 orf the accused Loml^ard onmrnent 
already, But it hm mom to saj for itself, and mgr^ to tlie purpose 
ii^uncily, thut its mdn outline is one not oBly of natuml cry&t-allisation, 
but ainotig tLe vciy first and commonest of crj sixdlino forms, being 
tlie firimal (x>!idjtion of tbe occun'euce of the oxides of iron^ cop^por, 
aud dn, of the sulphurets of iron and Icad^ of fluor spar, &c ; tiud 
that those projecting forms in ita suriiuie represent ihe couditioiis 
of etructurt' which eft^jct the change into another relative and equally 
common crystalline fomi^ the eube. This ia qiiit^ enough. We 
may rest assured it is as gvod a combination of finch simple right 
Una& a^ eau he jmt together, and griieefnlly fitted for every place in 
which sucli lines are necessary. 

VIII. The next ornament whose cause I would try is thnt of our 
Tudor work^ the iioi-tcuUis. Reticulation is conuuon enoUirh in 
nfttuntl foim, and very beautiful ; hut It is either of the most delicate 
and g&uzy texture, or of vfiriously siised meshes and uuduhitiug 
linea. There is no family relation between portcullia and cobwelis 
or hectics' wings ; sometbipg like it^ perhaps^ may he found in some 
kinds of crocodile armor find on the backs of the I^ortheru divera, 
but always beau tif idly varied in size of mesh. There is ti. dignity in 
the thing itself if its size wercj exhibited, and tlie sliade given 
thi'ough its bai^ ; but even these uieriis id^e tiiken away in the Tudor 
diminutiou of it, set on a sohd surfiice. It hsL*^ not a single syUable^ 
I beheve, to say in its defence. It is anath<^r monster, absolutely 
and unmitigatedly friglitfiil. All that carving on Henry the 
Seven th^s Chajiei simply defoima the stones of it* 

In tlie same clause with tlie portcullis, we may condemn aU 
heraldic decoration, so £u' as beauty is its object. Its pride and 
Bigaificanoe have tlieir proper place, fitly occurring in prominent 
parts of the buildingj as over its gates ; and allowably in places 
where its legendary may be phui dy reiid, lis in painted windows, 
bosses of teihngs, d;c. And sometimes, of course, tbe forms which 
t presents may be beautifid, as of animals, or simple eymhcfls like 
the flenr-de-hs; but^ for tlie most part, hemhlic similitudes and 
arrangements are so proftsssedly and pointc<lly mmatural, that it 
would be difficult to invent anythiag uglier ; and the use of them 
as a rejjeated dccoratiun will utterly destroy t^otii the power and 
beauty of any building. Common sense and c^>urtcsy also forbid 
their repetition. It is right to teU those who enter your doors thai 
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yoa are such a one, and of such a rank ; but to tell it to Ihem again 
and again, wherever they turn, becomes soon impertinence, and at 
last folly. Let, therefore, the entire bearings occur in few places, 
and these not considered as an ornament, but as an inscription ; and 
for frequent appliance, let any single and fair symbol be chosen out 
of them. Thus we may multiply as much as we choose the French 
fleur-de-lis, or the Florentine gigho bianco, or the English rose ; but 
we must not multiply a King's arms. 

IX. It will also follow, from these considerations, that if any one 
part of heraldic decoration be worse than another, it is the motto ; 
since, of all things unlike nature, the forms of letters are, perhaps, the 
most so. Even graphic telhinum and felspar look, at their clearest, 
anything but legible. All letters are, therefore, to be considered as 
frightful things, and to be endured only uj)on occasion ; that is to 
say, in places where the sense of the inscription is of more 
importance than external ornament. Inscriptions in churches, in 
rooms, and on pictures, are often desirable, but they are not to be 
considered as architectural or pictorial ornaments : they are, on the 
contrary, obstinate oftences to the eye, not to be suftered excei)t 
when their intellectual office introduces them. Place them, 
therefore, where they will be read, and there only ; and let them be 
plainly written, jind not turned upside down, nor wrong end iii-st. 
It is an ill sacrifice to beauty to make that illegible whose only merit 
is in its sense. Write it as you would speak it, simply ; and do not 
draw the eye to it wlien it would fain rest elsewhere, nor recommend 
your sentence by anything but a little openness of place and 
architectural silence about it. Write the Commandments on the 
church walls where they may be plainly seen, but do not put a dash 
and a tail to every letter ; and remember that you are an architect, 
not a writing master. 

X. Inscriptions appear sometimes to be introduced for the sake 
of the scroll on which they are written ; and in late and modern 
painted glass, as well as in architecture, these scrolls are flourished 
and turned hither and thither as if they were ornamental. 
Ribands occur frequently in arabesques, — in some of a high order, 
too, — ^tying up flowers, or flitting in and out among the fixed forms. 
Is there anything hke ribands in nature ? It might be thought that 
grass and sea-weed afforded apologetic types. They do not. There 
is a wide difference between their structure and that of a riband 
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They have a skeleton, an anatomy, a central rib, or fibre, or frama 
work of some kind or nnotlior, which has a beginning and an end, 
a root and head, and whose make and strength effects every 
direction of their motion, and every hne of their form. The loosest 
weed that drifts and waves under the heaving of the sea, or hangs 
heavily on the brown and shpi>ery shore, has a marked strength, 
structure, ehisticity, gradation of substance ; its extremities are more 
finely fibred tlian its centre, its centre than its root : every fork of 
its ramification is measured and proportioned ; every wavQ of its 
lanj;i:uid lines is love. It has its allotted size, and place, and function ; 
it is a specitic creature. What is there like this in a riband ? It has 
no structure : it is a succession of cut threads all ahke ; it has no 
skeleton, no make, no form, no size, no will of its own. You cut it 
and crush it into wliat you Avill. It has no strengtli, no languor. 
It cannot fall into a single graceful form. It cannot wave, in the 
true sense, but only tlutt<*r : it cannot bend, in the true sense, but 
only turn and be wrinkled. It is a vile thing ; it spoils all that is 
near its wretched film of an existence. Never use it. Let the 
riowers come loose if they cannot keep together without being tied ; 
leave the sentence unwritten if you cimnot write it on a tablet or 
book, or plain mil of pajxT. I know what authority there is aijainst 
in<'. r reinrnilx-r the scrolls of Pt^rui^'ino's angels, and the ril.iantls 
of lin]'lia«*rs Mral»('squ<'S, and of < iliilxTti's glorious bronze flowers: 
no matter ; tliey are every one of them vices and uglinesses. 
Ka])lia<'l usually iMt this, and used an honest and rational tablet, as 
in the Madonna di l-'uligno. 1 do not say there is any type of such 
tablets in natun-, but all tin* dilliTeiice li«'s in the lact that the tabhtt 
is not eoii>id('r«'d as an ornamt-nt, and tin- riband, or living scroll, is. 
The tablet, as in Albert Dun-r's Adam and Kve, is introduced for the 
sake of the writing, understood and allowed as an ugly but in-cessary 
interruption. The scroll is extended as an ornamental form, which 
it is not, nor ever can be. 

XI. r»ut it will be said that all this want of org.anisation and 
form might be alVirm<*d of drajuMT also, and that this latter is a 
noble subject of sculjiture. liy no means. \\'h«'n was drapery a 
subji'ct i)i' scul|){ure by its^-lf, <'xc»'pt in th.* form ot* a han<lkerchief 
on ui us in th-- «'Vtiit<'enth c.*ntury and in ^'-na- of tlie baser scenic 
Italian decorations/ l)ra|»ery, as such, is always ignoble; it 
W'onies a sub ?ct of interest only by the colors it beat's, and th« 
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impressions which it receives from some foreign form or force. All 
noble draperies, either in painting or sculi)ture (color and texture 
being at present out of our consideration), have, so far as they are 
anything more than necessities, one of two great functions ; they are 
the exponents of motion and of gravitation. They are the most 
valuable means of expressing past as well as present motion in the 
figure, and they are almost the only means of indicating to the eye 
the force of gravity which resists such motion. The Greeks used 
drapeiy in sculpture for the most part as an ugly necessity, but 
availed themselves of it gladly in all representation of action, 
exaggerating the arrangements of it which express hghtness in the 
material, and follow gesture in the person. The Christian sculptoi-s, 
caring httle for the body, or disliking it, and depending exclusively 
on die countenance, received drapery at fii-st contont(Mlly as a veil, 
but soon perceived a capacity of expression in it which the Greek 
had not seen or had desjjised. llie princii)al element of this 
expression was the entire removal of agitation from what was so pre- 
eminently capable of being agitated. It fell from their human 
forms i»lumb down, sweeping the ground heavily, and couceahng the 
feet; while the Greek dra])ery was often blown away from the 
tliigh. Tlie thick and coarse stutfs of the monkish dresses, so 
absolutely opposed to the thin and gauzy web of aiiti<pu» material, 
suggested simplicity of division as well as weight of fall. There 
was no crushing nor subdividing them. And thus the drapery 
gradually came to represent the spirit of repose as it before had of 
motion, reix)se saintly and severe. Tlie \\ind had no power uj)on 
the garment, as the passion none upon the soul ; and the motion of 
the figure only bent into a softer line the stillness of the falling veil, 
followed by it like a slow cloud by drooping rain : only in hnks of 
lighter undulation it followed the dances of the angels. 

Thus treated, drapery is indexed noble ; but it is as an exponent 
of other and higher things. As that of gravitation, it has especial 
majesty, being hterally the only means we have of ftiUy representing 
this mysterious natural force of earth (for falling water is less 
passive and less defined in its hues). So, again, in sails it is 
Wutiful because it receives the forms of solid curved surface, and 
expresses the force of another in\'isible element. But drapery 
trusted to its own merits, and given for its own sake, — drapery hke 
that i)f Carlo Dold and the Caraccis, — ^is always base. 
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Xn, Closely eoimeetfid witL the abusB of scrolls and bauds, it 
that of gailands and festoons of flow^c^ra as an arcbitectuiai 
decoration^ for unnatural arrangementa are jmt ba ugly as unnatural 
forms ; and architecture, in boiTowin^ the objects of nature, k 
bound to place tbem, as far as may be in her power, in such 
associations as may befit and expreii'^ their origin. She is not to 
imitate directly the natural arrangeraQnt ; she is not to carve 
irregular sterna of ivy up her columns to aa-ount for the leaves at the 
top, bat she is nevertJieleasi to place her m^j^t exuberant vegetable 
ornament just where Nature would have placed it, and to give some 
indication of that r judical and connected strncture whieb Nature 
would ha^'e given it. Thus the Coruithian tapitid js beautifut^ 
because it expands under the abacus just as Nature would have 
expanded it \ and because it looks as if tbe leav'ea had one rcM>t, 
though Xhiii root is un^scen. And the flaml>oyant leiif" mo ul dingus 
ai^ bf^autiful, because they nf>stle and run up the hollowst and till 
the angles, and cla=;p the sbafts which natural leaves would have 
delighted to fill and to dasp^ Tliey are no mere cast of naturnl 
leaves ; they are counted, orderly, and architectural : but they are 
naturally, arid therefore beautifully, placed. 

SILL. Now I do ntit in**an to say that Nature never nsca festoons : 
she loves tlieni, and uses them lavishly ; aiid though she does so 
only in those places of excessive luxuriance wherein it seema to ino 
that architt?ctural types shuuld seldom be souglit, yet a falling tendril 
or pendent bough mi^ht, if managed with freedom and grace, bo 
well introduced into hixunaiit decomtion (oi' it* not, it is not their 
want of beauty, hut of arcliitectiiial titncsa, which incapacitates 
tJiem for aucb usee). But wliat resemblance to such example can 
we ti'ace in a mass of all iiiimiier of fruit and Hoovers, tied heavily 
into a long bunch, thickest in the middle, and pinned up by both 
ends against a dead wall ? For it is strange that the wildest and 
most fanciful of the builders of truly luxuriar'. architecture never 
ventured, so far as I know, even a pendent tendril ; while the 
severest masters of the revived Greek permitted this extraordinary 
piece of luscious ugliness to be fastened in the middle of their blank 
surfaces. So surely as this arrangement is adopted, the whole value 
of the flowerwork is lost. Who among tlie crowds that gaze upon 
the building ever pause to admire the flower work of St. Paul's ? It 
ifl as careful and as rich as it can be, yet it adds no delightfulness to 
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the edifice. It is no part of it> It is an ugly excrescence. We 
always conceive the building \^itliout it, and should be happier if 
our conception were not disturbed by its presence. It makes the 
rest of the architecture look poverty-stricken, instead of sublime ; 
and yet it is never enjoyed itsel£ Had it been put, where it ought, 
into the capitals, it would have been beheld with never-ceasing 
delight I do not mean that it could have been so in the present 
building, for such kind of architecture luis no business with rich 
ornament in any place ; but that if those groups of flowers liad l>t^on 
put into natural places in an edifice of another style, their value would 
have been felt as vividly as now their uselessness. AVliat applies to 
festoons is still more sternly true of garlands. A giirland is mount 
to be seen upon a hca«l. There it is Wautiful, Wcauso we suj^pose 
it newly gathered and joyfully worn. But it is not moant to 1)6 
hung u}»on a Avail. If you want a circular ornament, put a flat 
circle of colored marble, as in the Casa Dario au.l other sueh 
palaces at Venice ; or i)ut a star, or a medallion, or if you want a 
ring, put a solid one, but do not carve the images of garlands, 
looking as if they had been used in the last })roeession, and been 
hung up to dry, and serve next time withered. Why not also 
«ar\'e l^egs, and hats ui)on tliem 1 

XIV. One of the wor^t enemies of modern Gothic architecture, 
though seemingly an unimportant feature, is an excrescence, Jis 
offensive by its poverty as the garland by its profusion, the dripstone 
in the 8hai)e of the handle of a chest of drawers, which is used over 
the square-headed windoAvs of what we call Elizabethan buildings. 
In the last Chapter, it will be remembered that the scjuare form was 
shown to be tliat of pre-eminent Power, and to be projx^rly adai)ted 
and limited to the exhibition of space or smface. Hence, when the 
window Ls to be an exponent of power, as for instance in those by 
M. Angelo in the lower story of the Palazzo Kicardi at Florence, the 
square head Is the most noble form they can assume; but tli(ni 
either their space must be unbroken, and their associated mouldings 
the most severe, or else the square must be used as a finial outliut^, 
and IS cliiefly to be associated with forms of tracery, in which the 
relative form of power, the circle, is predominant, as in Venetian^ 
and Florentine, and Pisan Gothic But if you break upon your 
terminal square, or if you cut its hues off at the top and turn IIkmu 
outwards, you have lost its unity and space. It is an including form 
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no longer, but an added, isolated line, and the ugliest possible. 
Look abroad into the landscape and see if you can discover any one 
so bent and fragmentary as that of tliis strange windlass-looking 
dripstone. You cannot. It is a monster. It unites every element 
of ugliness, its line is harshly broken in itself^ and unconnected with 
every other ; it has no harmony either with structure or decoration, 
it has no architectural support, it looks glued to the wall, and the 
only pleasant property it has, is the appearance of some likelihood 
of its dropping off. 

I might proceed, but the task is a weary one, and I think I have 
named those false forms of decoration which are most dangerous in 
our modem architecture as being legal and accepted. The barba- 
risms of iudi\idual fancy are as countless as they are contemptible ; 
they neither admit attiick nor are worth it ; but these above named 
are counteuauced, some by the practice of antiquity, all by high 
authority : they have depressed the proudest, and contaminated the 
purest schools, and are so estabhshed in recent practice that I write 
ratlior for the barren satisfaction of bearing witness against them, 
tliau with hope of inducing any serious con\dctions to their pre- 
judice. 

XV. Tluis far of wliat is not ornament. What ornament is, will 
Avithout diliiculty be detcrmiuod by the ai>j[)lication of the same tost. 
It Jiiust consist of such studious arraii^vinents of form as are imita- 
tive or sugo't^stive of those which anj coiinnonest among natural 
existences, that being of course th<', nobl<*st ornament whicli Repre- 
sents the higliest orders of (^\istenc(\ Iinitat<'d flowers are nobler 
than imitated stones, imitated animals than flowers ; imitated 
human form of all animal tornis the noblest. 13ut all are combined 
in the richest ornamental work ; and the rock, the fount^iin, the 
flowing river with its i)ebbhnl bed, the sea, the clouds of Heaven, 
the herb of the field, tlu) fruit-tree bearing fruit, the cree])ing thing, 
the bird, the beast, the man, and the ang«.*l, mingle their fair forjiis 
on the bronze of (jihiborti. 

Every thing being then ornamental that is imitative, I would ask 
the reader's attention to a f<*w general considerations, all that can 
here be offered relating to so vast a subject ; which, for convenience 
sake, may be chtssed undtr th«' three heads of iuijuiry : — What is 
the right place for architect uial ornament ■ What is the peculiar 
treatment of ornament which renders it architectural ? and what id 
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the right use of color as associated with architectural imitative 
form? 

XVI. What is the place for ornament ? Consider first that the 
characters of natural objects which the architect can represent are 
few and abstract The greater part of those delights by which 
Nature recommends hereelf to man at all times, cannot be conveyed 
by him into his imitative work. He camiot make liis grass green 
and cool and good to rest upon, which in nature is its chief use to 
man ; nor can he make liis flowers tender and full of color and 
of scent, which in nature are their chief powers of giving joy. Those 
fjualities which alone he can secure are certain severe characters of 
form, such as men only see in nature on deliberate examination, and 
by the fiiU and set appHance of sight and thought : a man must lie 
d<jwn on the bank of grjtss on his breast and sot himself to watch 
and penetrate the intertwining of it, before he finds that which is 
^ood to be gathered by the architect. So then while Nature is at 
all times pleasant to us, and while the sight and sense of hor work 
may mingle happily with all our thought^, and labors, and times of 
existence, that image of her which the architect carries away rei)re- 
sonts what we can only perceive in hor by din^ct intellectual exer 
tion, and demands from us, wherever it ap]x^ars, an intellectual 
exeilion of a similar kind in order to under^^tand it and feel it. It 
is the written or sealed impression of a thing sought out, it is the 
fihap<'d result of inquiry and bodily expression of thought. 

XVU. Now let as consid*.T for an instant what would be the 
effect of continually repeating an expression of a beautiful thought 
to any other of the senses at times when the mind could not address 
tliat sense to the understanding of it. Suppose that in time of 
Hf^rious occupation, of stern business, a companion should repeat in 
our ears continually some favorite pa^^sage of poetry, over and over 
again all day long. We should not only soon be. utterly sick and 
weary of the sound of it, but that sound would at the end of the 
day have so sunk into the habit of the ear that the entire meaning 
of tlie pa-ssage would be dead to us, and it would ever thenceforwai-d 
require some effort to fix and recover it. The music of it would not 
meanwhile have aided the business in hand, while its o^vn delight- 
fulness w^ould thenceforAvard be in a measure destroyed. It is the 
same with every other fonn of definite thought. If you >i()lently 
present its expression to the senses, at times when the mind is other- 
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wise engaged, that expression will be ineffective at the time, and 
will have its sharpness and clearness destroyed for ever. Much 
more if you present it to the mind at times when it is painfully 
affected or disturbed, or if you associate the expression of pleasant 
thought with incongruous circumstances, you will affect that expres- 
sion thenceforward with a painful color for ever. 

XVII I. Apply this to expressions of thought received by the eyo. 
Remember that the eye is at your mercy more than the ear. " The 
eye it cannot choose but see." Its nerve is not so easily numbed as 
that of the ear, and it is often busied in tracing and watching forms 
when the ear is at rest. Now if you present lovely forms to it 
when it cannot call the mind to help it in its work, and among 
objects of vulgar use and unhappy position, you will neither please 
the eye nor elevate the vulgar object. But you will fill and weary 
tlic eye with the beautiful form, and you a^U infect that form itself 
with the vulgarity of the thing to which you have violently attached 
it. It will never be of much use to you any more ; you have killed 
or defiled it ; its freshness and purity are gone. You will have to 
pass it through the fire of much thought before you will cleanse it, 
and warm it with much love before it will revive. 

XIX. Ilcnco thou a goneral law, of sino'iilar im])ortance in the 
pres<'iit day, a law of simple conimoii s(.'ns<^, — not to decorate thinu^ 
b<'loiiginL;* to purposes of active and occupied life. AVherevcr you 
can rest, there decorate; where rest is f(jrl)idden, so is In^auty. You 
must not mix ornament with busiuess, any more than you may mix 
play. Work first, and then r«*st. Work first and then n'aze, ])ut do 
not use o'olden pl(MiL:,'hshar«*s, nor hind lcdL;vM*s in enamel Do not 
tlirash with sculptured fiails : nor put has-reliefs on millstuntis. 
What I it will be asked, are we in the habit of doino- so ? Even so ; 
always and everywhen^ The most familiar position of Greek 
mouldings is in tliese days on sliop fronts. TlK-re is not a trades- 
man's si<i;n nor shelf nor counter in all the streets of all our cities, 
which hits not U])on it ornaments wliieh w<'re invented to adorn 
temj)les and beautify kings' })alaces. Tlu-re is not the smallest 
advantaii;(} in tlunn where they are. Ab^olutfly valueless — utterly 
without the power of givinir pleasure, they only satiate the eye, and 
vulgarise their own forms. Many of thes(^, are in themselves 
thorcnighly gocxl copies of line things, whieh things themselves we 
shall never, in consetpuMice, enjoy any more. Many a pretty 
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beading and graceful bracket there is in wood or stucco above our 
grocers' and cheese-mongers' and hosiers' shops : how is it that the 
tradesmen cannot understand that custom is to be had only by 
selling good tea and cheese and cloth, and that people come to 
them for their honesty, and their readiness, and their right wares, 
and not because they have Greek cornices over their windows, oi 
their names in large gilt letters on their house fronts ? how pleasur- 
able it would be to have the power of going through the streets of 
London, pulling down those brackets and fidezes and large names, 
restoring to the tradesmen the capital they had spent in architec- 
ture, and putting them on honest and equal terms, each with his 
name in black letters over his door, not shoutc'd down the street from 
the upper stories, and each with a plain wooden shop casement, 
with small panes in it that people would not think of breaking in 
order to be sent to prison ! How much better for them would it bo 
— how much happier, how much wiser, to put their triLst upon their 
own truth and industry, and not on the idiocy of their customers. 
It is curious, and it says little for our national probity on the one 
hand, or prudence on the other, to see the whole system of our 
street decoration based on the idea that people must be baited to a 
shop as motlis are to a caudle. 

XX. But it will be said that much of the best woodim decoration 
of the middle ages was in shop fronts. No ; it was in house fronts, 
of which the shop was a part, and received its natural and consist<'nt 
portion of the ornament. In those days men lived, and intended to 
live by their shops, and over them, all their days. They were 
contented with them and happy in them : they were their j)alacos 
and castles. They gave them therefore such d(^coration as made 
themselves happy in their own habitation, and they gave it for their 
own sake. The upper stories were always the richest, and the shop 
■was decorated chiefly about the door, which belonged to the house 
more than to it And when our tradesmen settle to their shops in 
the same way, and form no plans respecting f iture villa architectui-o, 
let their whole houses be decorated, and their shoi)s too, but with 
a national and domestic decoration (I shall speak more of this ?)oint 
in the sixth chapter). However, our cities are for the mast part too 
large to admit of contented dwelhng in them throughout hfe ; pnd 1 
do not say there is harm in our present system of sei>arating the 
iibop from the dwelling-house ; only vhere they are so separated, let 
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US remember tliat the only reason for shop decoration is removedf 
and see that the decoration be removed also. 

XXI. Another of the strange and evil tendencies of the present 
day is to the dctcoration of the railroad station. Now, if there be 
any place in the world in which people are deprived of that portion 
of temper and (hscretion which are necessary to the contemplation of 
beauty, it is there. It is the very temple of discomfort, and the 
only charity that the builder can extend to us is to show us, plainly 
as may be, how soonest to escape from it. The whole system of 
railroad travelling is addressed to people who, being in a hurry, are 
therefore, for the time being, miserable. No one would travel in 
that manner who could helj) it — who had time to go leisurely over 
hills and between hedges, instead of through tunnels and between 
banks : at least those who would, have no sense of beauty so acute 
as that we need consult it at the station. The railroad is in all its 
relations a matter of earnest business, to be got through as soon as 
])0ssible. It transmutes a man from a traveller into a hving parcel. 
For the time he has parted with the nobler characteristics of his 
iiumanity for the sake of a planetary power of locomotion. Do not 
ask him to admire anything. You might as well ask the wind. 
Carry liini safdv, disiniss liini soon : li<' will thank you fur nothing 
vlso. All att<'ni|>t,s to jilcasc him in any other way are mere 
luoekeiy^ an(l insults to the thinii,-s l>y which you endi-avor to do so. 
'J'lieiv' never Was iiion', llagrant nor inij>ertin<'nt folly than the 
smallest jortion iA' ornament in anythin;^- eoneerned with railroads 
or n<'ar tliein. Keep tlx^m out of the way, take them through the 
"UL^'liesl eountry ym ean tind, cont'ess them tli<' nns(n'al)l<3 things they 
are, and spend nothing U])on them hut for safety and speed. (Jive 
large salaries to el]iei<'nt servant^, large priees to g<.)od inanufaeturei-s, 
large wages to ahle workmen ; let the iron be tough, and the brick- 
woi'k solid, and tlie carriages strong. Tlie tim«i is ])erha])S not 
distant when these tirst nee<'ssities may not be easily met: and to 
incn'ase <'xpense in any other direction is madness. Better bury 
gold in the embankment^, than i>ut it in ornaments on the stations. 
\M11 a single traveller be willing to j>ay an increased fare on the 
South Western, because till' columns of the t<'rminus are covered 
^\itli j'atterns tVom Niiiexch i lie ^\\\\ only care less for the 
Ninevite ivories in the P>riti>h Mu><eum : or on the Xortli Western^ 
because tlu're are old l^nglish looking si>andrils to the roof of the 
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gtation at Crewe ? He ^vill only Lave less pleasure in tlieir proto« 
types at Crewe House. Railroad arcliitcctui*e has or would have a 
dignity of its own if it were only left to its work. You would not 
put rings on the fingers of a smith at his anvil. 

XXIL It is not however only in these marked situations that the 
abuse of which I speak takes place. There is hardly, at present, an 
application of ornamental work, which is not in some sort hable to 
blame of the same kind. We have a bad habit of tr}ing to disguise 
disagreeable necessities by some form of sudden decoration, which 
is, in all other places, associated with such necessities. I will name 
only one instance, that to which I have alluded before — ^the roses 
which conceal the ventilators in the flat roofe of our chaj^els. Many 
of those roses are of very beautiful design, bon*owed from fine 
works : all their grace and finish are invisible when they are so placed, 
but their general form is afterwards associated with the ugly build- 
ings in which they constantly occur ; and all the beautiful roses of 
the early French and English Gothic, esj>ecially such elaborate ones 
as those of the triforium of CouUmces, are in consequence deprived 
of their pleasurable inflm^nce : and this without our having ac- 
comphshed the smallest good by the use we have made of the 
dishonored form. Not a single person in the congregation ever 
receives one ray of pleasure from those roof roses ; they ar(^ regarded 
with mere indiifference, or lost in the general impression of harsh 
emptiness. 

XXIII. Jkfust not beauty, then, it will be a^kcd, be sought for in 
the forms which we associate with our every-day life ? Yes, if you 
do it consistently, and in places where it can be calmly seen ; but 
not if you use the beautiful form only as a mask and covering of the 
proper conditions and uses of things, nor if you thrust it into the 
places set apart for toil. Put it in the drawing-room, not into the 
workshop ; put it upon domestic furniture, not upon tools of handi- 
craft. All men have seiLse of what is right in this manner, if they 
would only use and apply that sense ; every man knows where and 
how beauty g! ves him pleasure, if he would only ask for it when it 
does so, and not a^low it to be forced upon him when he does not 
want it. Ask any one of the passengers over London Bridge at 
this instant whether he cares about the forms of the bronze lo.aves 
on its lamps, and he will tell you. No. Modify these forms of leaves 
to a less scale, and put them on his milk-jug at breakfast, and ask 
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Um wlietUev lie llkca tht^m, and be will tell you, Yes. People havi 
no neecl of teiieliitirif if they could only tLiiik and sf>eak tnitk, sud 
aak (br wliat tliey like and want, and for nothinir else : nor can a 
riglit (Ibijosjtion of b'^anty be ever arrived at exTpt by tliis e<»miuoii 
fienaev and allowaiace for the circumstances of u,o time and pl;u.^. 
It doL«a not follow, Ix^cauae bronze Jerifage is in bad taste on tlxe 
]fmi[^ of London Bindgt^, that it wctuld be so on thoee of the Ponta 
dellii Triuitu ; nor, beaiuse it would be a folly to dexxjratii the house 
fronts of (iracecliurch Street, tliat it would be equally so to adoni 
those of sotne quiet proviuoial towD. The question of greatest 
eternal or intenial deeomtion depends entii'ely on the oouditionjs of 
probable re^jtose. It vtm a wise feeling which made the streets of 
Venice so rich in external ornament^ for there is no couth of rest 
like the ^'ofjdola. 80, ai^ain, there is no subje<;t of street orjiiunent 
&o wisely chosen a:* tbe fountain, where it is a fonutain of use ; for it 
is just there that [perhaps tl^e hitpj^iejit pauie takes place in tlie latjor 
of the day, when the jiitjtiher is rested on the edge of it, and the 
bi'^'iith of the bearer is drawn deeply, and the hair swept fioni the 
forehcwi, uud tlie ui>rightiiess of the forni declined against the 
marble ledge, and the sound of the kind word or light laugh mixes 
with tfie trickle of the falling water, heai\L sbnller and slnilier s& 
the pitcher fills. What pause is so sweet as that — so fiill of the 
depth of ancient days, so softened mth the calm of pastoral 
sohtude ? 

XXIV. II. Thus far, then, of the place for beauty. We were 
next to inquire into the characters which fitted it peculiarly for 
architectural appliance, and into the principles of choice and of 
arrangement which best regulate the imitation of natural forms in 
which it consists. The full answering of these questions would be a 
treatise on the art of design : I intend only to say a few words 
respecting the two conditions of that art which are essentially 
architectural, — Proportion and Abstraction. Neither of these 
quahties is necessary, to the same extent, in other fields of design. 
The sense of proportion is, by the landscape painter, frequently 
sacrificed to character and accident; the power of abstraction to 
that of complete realisation. The flowers of his foreground must 
often be unmeasured in their quantity, loose in their arrangement : 
what is calculated, either in quantity or disposition, must be artfully 
concealed. That calculation is by the architect to be Drominently 
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cjdubited. So the abstraction of few characteristics out of many 
k shown only in the painter's sketch ; in his finished work it i* 
concealed or lost in completion. Architecture, on the contrary 
delights in Abstraction and fears to complete her forms. Proportion 
and Abstraction, then, are the two especial marks of architectural 
design as distinguished from all other. Sculpture must have them 
in inferior degrees ; leaning, on the one hand, to an architectural 
numner, when it is usually greatest (becoming, indeed, a part of 
Architecture), and, on the other, to a pictorial manner, when it is 
apt to lose its dignity, and sink into mere ingenious carving. 

XXV. Now, of Proportion so much has been written, that I 
believe the only facts which are of practical use have been 
overwhelmed and kept out of sight by vain accumulations of 
particular instances and estimates. Proportions are as infinite 
(and that in all kinds of things, as severally in colors, lines, shades, 
lights, and forms) as possible airs in music : and it is just as rational 
an attempt to teach a young architect how to proportion truly and 
well by calculating for him the proportions of fine works, as it would 
be to teach him to compose melodies by calculating the mathematical 
relations of the notes in Beethoven's Adelaide or Mozart's Requiem. 
The man who has eye and intellect will invent beautifiil proportions, 
and cannot help it ; but he can no more tell us how to do it than 
"Wordsworth could tell us how to write a sonnet, or than Scott 
could have told us how to plan a romance. But there are one or 
two general laws which can be told : they are of no use, indeed, 
except as preventives of gross mistake, but they are so far worth 
telling and remembering ; and the more so because, in the discussion 
of the subtle laws of proportion (which will never be either numbered 
or known), architects are peq)etually forgetting and transgressing 
the very simplest of its necessities. 

XXVI. Of which the first Is, that wherever Proportion exists at 
all, one member of the composition must be either larger than, or in 
some way supreme over, the rest. There is no proportion between 
equal things. Tliey can have symmetry only, and symmetry without 
proportion is not composition. It is necessary to perfect beauty, but 
it is the least necessary of its elements, nor of course is there any 
diflSculty in obtaining it. Any succession of equal things is 
agreeable ; but to compose is to arrange unequal things, and the 
first thing to be done in beginning a composition is to determine 
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which is to V the principal thing. I believe that all that has beet 
written and taught about proix)rtion, put together, is not to the 
architect worth the single rule, well enforced, " Have one large thing 
and several smaller things, or one principal thing and several inferior 
things, and bind them well together." Sometimes there may be a 
reg .liar gradation, as between the heights of stories in good designs 
foi houses ; sometimes a monarch with a lowly train, as in the spire 
with its pinnacles : the varieties of arrangement are infinite, but the 
law is universal — have one thing above the rest, either by size, or 
office, or interest. Don't put the pinnacles without the spire. 
AVhat a host of ugly church towers have we in England, ^vitb 
j)innacles at the comers, and none in the middle ! How many 
buildings like King's College Chapel at Cambridge, looking Hke 
tables upside down, with their four legs in the air ! What ! it will 
be said, have not beasts four legs ? Yes, but legs of different 
8hap(\s, and with a head between them. So they have a pair of 
ears : and perhaps a j)air of horns ; but not at both ends. Knock 
down a couple of pinnacles at either end in King's College Olmpel, 
and you will have a kind of pr<>p(»rtion ia«*tintly. So in a cathedral 
you may have one tower in the centre, and two at the west end ; 
or two at the wc^st ond only, thouL>'h a wors(^ an-ani<(Miient : l>ut you 
must not liavt; two at tlic west and two at the cit^t oiid, nnlrs.\ vtni 
lia\(' sonic ci^'Utral nicnilu'i- [o connect tlu-ni ; an<l even ^hen, 
builainu's nr*' o-cnerally bad wliicli liave lari;*'* balancing' features at 
the extremities, and small connectinLC ones in the centre, beeau.-c it 
is not easy then to mak<' the centre dominant. The bird or m itli 
n)ay indeed liave wide wind's, because the size of the wino* diy.,'<. rot 
oive suprenjaty to tlie wini;*. 'J'he lit-ad and lite, are the miirhtv 
thinii's, and the |»lum<'s, JH^wevi-r wi<le, an^ sulxjnhnate. In tiu'j 
west fronts witli a pedinx'nt and two toweiv, the contix' is alwavi* 
the j)rincipal mass, l)oth in bulk and intci'est (as liavinL^ the main 
gateway), and the towers are subordinaied to it, as an animal's horns 
an.' to its heaj. 'J'he moment the towers ris(> so hiuh as to overpower 
tli<i bu<.ly and centre, and become? themselves the ])rinci])al masses, 
they will destroy the pro])orti(>n, unifss tlxy are ma<l<' mii-qual, an<l 
one <.)f them the l.'adinuj feature of tli<' cathedral, as at Antwerp and 
Strasburii;. Ihit the j)Ui;r method is to keep them down in du(3 
relation to the centre, and to throw up tlui pediment into a st«'ep 
connecting mass, drawing the (ye to it by rich trac«^ry. This is 
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nobly dom in St. Wulfran of Abbeville, and attempted partly at 
Rouen, though that west front is made up of so many unfinished 
and supervening designs that it is impossible to guess the rea. 
intention of any one of its builders. 

XXVn. Tliis rule of supremacy applies to the smallest as weU as 
to the leading features : it is interestingly seen in the arrangement 
of all good mouldings. I have given one, on the opposite page, 
from Rouen cathedral ; that of the tracery before distinguished as a 
• type of the noblest manner of Northern Gothic (Chap. II. § XXIL). 
It is a tracery of three ordere, of which the first is di\ided into a 
leaf moulding, fig. 4. and h in the section, and a plain roll, also seen 
in ^, 4. c in the section ; these two divisions surround the entire 
window or panelling, and are caiTied by two-face shafts of corres- 
ponding sections. The second and third orders are plain rolls 
following the line of the tracery ; four divisions of moulding in all : 
of these four, tlie leaf moulding is, as seen in the sections, much the 
largest ; next to it the outer roll ; then, by an exquisite alternation, 
the innermost roll (e), in order that it may not be lost in the recess, 
and the intermediate (d\ the smallest. Each roll h;is its own shaft; 
and capital ; and the two smaller, which in effect upon the eye, 
owing to the retirement of the innermost, are nearly equal, have 
smaller capitals than the two larger, lifted a little to bring them to 
the same level. The wall in the trefoilod lights is curved, as from 
e to / in the section ; but in the quatrefoil it is flat, only thrown 
back to the fiill depth of the recess below so as to get a sharp 
shadow instead of a soft; one, the mouldings falling back to it in 
nearly a vertical curve behind the roll e. This could not, however, 
be managed with the simpler mouldings of the smaller quatrefoil 
above, whose half section is given from g to g^ ; but the architect 
was evidently fretted by the heavy look of its circu.ar foils as 
opposed to the hght spring of the arches below : so he threw its 
cusps obhquely clear from the wall, as seen in fig. 2., attached to it 
where they meet the circle, but with their finials pushed out from 
their natural level (A, in the section) to that of the first order {g^, 
and supported by stone props behind, as seen in the profile fig. 2., 
which I got from the correspondent panel on the buttress face (fig. 
1. being on its side), and of which the lower cusps, being broken 
away, show the remnant of one of their props projecting from the 
walL The oblique cuiTe thus obtained in the profile is of singulai 
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grace. Take it all in all, I tAve neyer met with a more exquisitt 
pi(5ce of v'aried, yet aev^eru, proportioiit^d and general arrangtiin&nl 
(tlnju^i^k all the wmdo?ia of the period are fiiie, and es^peciallj 
delightful m the siibardiiiatta projiortiaDiiig of the smaller capitals tc 
tlio amaller shttft;^), Tlie only fault it has ib the ineyitable 
iniaarrangenieut of tho wntr^d ahatU ; for the enljirgemeiit of the 
inaer roll^ though heMUtifdl in the group of four di visions at the 
side, CJiuae:-^^ in the triple central shaft, the very awkwardness of 
hea^^y latL'ial mpnibora which has just heen in most itiatancea 
condemned. In the windows of the clioir^ and in mt:^t of the period^ 
this difficulty m avoided by making- the fourth order a fillet vvhick 
only follows the foliation, while the threis outermost aro nearly in 
arithmeticid jjrogresision of siza, and the centr^il triple shrift has of 
course the largest roll in front. The moulding of the Pid/izzo 
Foaciiri (Plate VM*, and Plate IV. fig, 8.) is, for so siniple a group^ 
the grail deat in e&ct I liavo ever seen : it h composed of a large 
roll mth two subordinates p 

XXVIIL It is of eour^e impossible to enter into detaib of inatances 
belonging to su intricate a dinsion of our subjectj in the conii>ass of 
a generid easay. I can but rapiiUy name the ehief conditions of 

riglit. Another of these is the connection of Symmetry with hori- 

zontiil, and of Proportion with vertical, division. Evidently there is 
ill symmetry a sense not merely of equality, but of balance : now a 
thing cannot be balancGd by another on the top of it, though it may 
by one at the side of it. Hence, while it is not only allowable, but 
often necessary, to divide buildings, or parts of them, horizontally 
into halves, thirds, or other equal parts, all vertical divisions of this 
kind are utterly wrong ; worst into half, next woi*st in the regular 
numbers which more betray the equality. I should have thought 
this almost the first principle of proportion which a young architect 
was taught : and yet I remember an important building, recently 
erected in England, in which the columns are cut in half by the 
projecting architraves of the central windows ; and it is quite usual 
to see the spires of modern Gothic churches divided by a band of 
ornament half way up. In all fine spires there are two bands and 
three parts, as at Salisbury. The ornamented portion of the tower 
is there cut in half, and allowably, because the spire forms the third 
mass to which the other two are subordinate : two stories are also 
equal in Giotto's campanile, but dominant over smaller divisioM 
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bekw, and subordinated to the noble third above. Even thii 
arrangement is difficult to treat ; and it is usually safer to increase or 
diminish the height of the divisions regularly as they rise, as in the 
Doge's Palace, whose tliree divisions are in a bold geometrical pro- 
gression : or, in towers, to get an alternate proportion between the 
body, the belfry, and the crown, as in the campanile of St. Mark's 
"But, at all events, get rid of equality ; leave that to children and 
their card houses : the laws of nature and the reason of man are 
^ike against it, in arts, as in pohtics. There is but one thoroughly 
"Ugly tower in Italy that I know of, and that is so because it is divided 
into vertical equal parts : the tower of Pisa.'^ 

XXIX. One more principle of Proportion I have to name, equally 
simple, equally neglected. Proportion is between three terms at 
least. Hence, as the pinnacles are not enough without the spire, so 
neither the spire without the ])innacles. All men feel this, and 
usually express their feeling by saying that the pinnacles conceal the 
junction of the spire and tower. This is one reason ; but a more 
dnjQuential one is, that the pinnacles furnish the third term to the 
spire and tower. So that it is not enough, in order to secure propor- 
tion, to divide a building unequally ; it must be divided into at least 
three parts ; it may be into more (and in details with advantage), 
but on a large scale I find tliree is about the best number of parts 
in elevation, and five in horizontal extent, with freedom of increase 
to five in tlie one case and seven in the other ; but not to more with- 
out confusion (in architecture, that is to say ; for in organic structure 
the numbers cannot be limited). I purpose, in the course of works 
which are in preparation, to give copious illustrations of this subject, 
but I will take at present only one instance of vertical ])roportion, 
from the flower stem of the common water plantain, AUsma Plavr 
toffo. Fig. 5. Plate XII. is a reduced profile of one side of a plant 
gathered at random ; it is seen to have five masts, of which, however, 
the uppermost is a mere shoot, and we can consider only their rela- 
tions up to the fourth. Their lengths are measured on the line A B, 
which is the actual length of the lowest mast ah, A. C=b c, A D=cc?, 
and A E=de, If the reader will take the trouble to measure these 
lengths and compare them, he will find that, within half a line, the 
uppermost, A E=4 of A D, A D=f of A C, and A C=J of AB ; a 
most subtle diminishing proportion. From ejich of the joints spring 
khree major and three minor branches, each between each ; but thR 
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ttuijoT braiicbes, at any joint, ane pkced over the minor bninelie^ a 
tbe joint Inflow, by the curloiis urraiigt'ment of tlie joint its.t^lf— the 
st^^m is bluntly tnangiilar j fi;g;. 6. shows th<? section of any joiiit- 
Tlie outer tLu'ltened triangle is the aoction of the lower st^m ; tJi45 
inner, left Ught^ of the upper stem ; And the tlire« main branches 
spring fit>m the ledges left by the recession. Thus the stems 
ditniiiisli iu dJanieter just as they dimiuish in height. The main 
hr*tnc]ii^ (fabely plaofd in tiie profile over encli other to show their 
ivhitiunfi) baA'e i'es[>e€tively seven, six, five, tbtir, aiid three tirm- 
]M>ues, like tho mmU of the ^tem ; these divisions being propor- 
tioned in tho same subtle manner* From the joints of thest*, it si-^ema 
to be the plan of the pknt that three major and three minor branches 
should again ^^jtring, bearing the flowers : but, in these infinitely cora- 
jklieitted membei^T vegetative njUure admits mnch variety ; in the 
plant from uhieh thei^e mea^^mes were taken the full complement 
appefued onJy at one of thi> secondary johits. 

The leaf of this plant has five ribs on ettch side, as its flower gene- 
rally five mai^ts, arranged with the ino:^t exquisite gi'aise of curve ; but 
of lateral pro^iortion I shall rutht^r take illustrations froni archit*3cture t 
tljB reader will find sev^^ral in the accounts of tha Duoino of Pisa and 
St. iMork's at VenJce, m Chap. V. g§ XIV.— XVI. 1 give these 
arrangements merely m illnstrationsi, not as precedents ; all beautiful 
proportions are unique, they are not general formulae. 

XXX. Tlie other condition of architectural treatment which we 
proposed to notice was the abstraction of imitated form. But there 
is a peculiar difficulty in touching within these narrow Hmits on such 
a subject as this, because the abstraction of which we find examples 
m existing art, is partly involuntary ; and it is a matter of much 
nicety to detei*mine where it begins to be purposed. In the progress 
of national as well as of individual mind, tlie first attempts at imita- 
tion are always abstract and incomplete. Greater completion marks 
the progress of art, absolute completion usually its dechne ; whence 
absolute completion of imitative form is often supposed to be in itself 
wrong. But it is not wrong always, only dangerous. Let us endeavor 
briefly to ascertain wherein its danger consists, and wherein its dignity, 

XXXI. I have said that all art is abstriict in its beginnings ; that 
Is to say, it expresses only a small number of the qualities of the 
thing represented. Curved and complex lines are represented by 
straight and simple ones ; interior markings of forms are few, aod 
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mudti is sytnboisal and conventional. There is a resemblance 
between the work of a great nation, in this phjise, and the work of 
childhood and ignorance, which, in the mind of a careless observer, 
might attach something like ridicule to it. The form of a tree ou 
tlie Ninevite sculptures is much hke that which, some twenty years 
ago, was fimiihar upon samplers ; and the types of the face and figure 
in early Italian art are susceptible of easy caricature. On the signs 
which separate the infancy of magnificent manhood from CNory other, 
I do not pause to insist (they consist entirely in the choice of the 
symbol and of the features abstracted) ; but I pass to the next stage 
of art, a condition of sti-cngtli in which the abstraction which was 
begun in incapability is continued in free \vill. This is the case, how- 
ever, in pure sculpture and painting, as well as in architecture ; and 
we have nothing to do but with that greater severity of manner which 
fits either to be associated with the more realist art. I believe it 
properly consists only in a due expression of their subordination, an 
expression varying according to their place and office. Tlie question 
is first to be clearly determined whether the architecture is a frame 
for the sculpture, or the sculpture an ornament of the architecture. 
If the latter, then the fii-st office of that scul])ture is not to represent 
tlie things it imitates, but to gather out of them those arrange mt^its 
of form wliich shall be pleasing to the eye in their intended places. 
So soon as agreeable lines and points of shade have been added to 
the mouldings which were meagre, or to the lights wliich were unre- 
lieved, tlie architectural work of the imitation is accom])lislied ; and 
how far it shall be wrought towards completeness oi* not, will de})(ind 
upon its place, and upon other various circumstances. If, in its par- 
ticular use or position, it is s}Tnmetrically arranged, there is, of course?, 
an instant indication of architectural subj(;ction. But symmetry is 
not abstraction. Leaves may be carved in ihe most reguhir order, 
and yet be meanly imitative ; or, on the other hand, they may be 
tliro\vn wild and loose, and yet be highly architectural in their sepa- 
rate treatment. Nothing can be less symmetrical than the group of 
leaves which join the two columns in Plate XIII. ; yet, since nothing 
of the leaf cluiracter is given but what is necessary for the bare sug- 
gestion of its image and the attainment of the lines desired, their 
treatment is highly abstract. It shows that the workman only 
wanted so much of the leaf as he supposed good for his architecture, 
and would allow no more ; and how much is to be supposed good, 
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depends, a& I Imvie said, raucli more on place and drcmnstance thar 
on gener&l laws* I know tbat tliifi is not uf^ually thought^ and that 
mmj good arc1iit*x:Ls wt>uld in^kt on abstraction in all cases : the 
qiies^tiQU is so wide and so difficult that 1 express my opinion upon it 
most diffidently ; bnt my own feeling is, that a purely abstract man- 
ner, like that of our earlrt^st Eoglish work, does not afford room for 
tlie perfection of beautiful form, and that its severity is wearisome 
after the eye has been long accustomed to it. 1 have not done jna- 
tiee to the Balishury dog-totith moulding, of wluck the effii'ct ia 
sketehi'd in fig. 5., Plate X., but I have done more juf^tice to it never- 
theli^ss than to the beautifnl French one above it ; and I do not think 
thfit flJ3y candid reader woidd deny that, piquant and spirited as is 
that from Salisbury » the Kouen moukliiig is, in every respect, nobler. 
It will be observed Uiat its sy mint-try is more comphcated, the leafiige 
beiiig divided hi to double groupis of two lobca each, each k>be of <]it- 
ftirent sti ucture. With oxt^uisit^ feehii|j, one of these duiiblii g^oujjs 
18 altt^rnatelj omitt^.-d on Ihti other side of the moulding (not Be*?n in 
the Plate^ but oceup}ing the cavetto of the section), tbua gi™g a 
playful lightneii*? to the whole ; and if the reader will allow for a. 
bL^auty in the flow of the cui^-^ed outhnes (especially on the angle), of 
which he cannot in the least jndgo from my rude drawing, he will 
not, I think J expect easily to find a nobler instance of decoration 
adapted to the severest mouldings. 

Xow it will be observe*:!, that there is in ih; treatment a high 
dei^ree of absUaetioii, tliovigh not so conventional as that of Salisbury : 
that is to say, the leaves have little more than their flow and outhne 
represented ; they are hardly undercut, but their edges are connected 
by a gentle and most studied curve >vith the stone behind ; they have 
no serrations, no veinings, no rib or stalk on the angle, only an inci- 
sion gracefully made towards their extremities, indicative of the 
central rib and depression. The whole style of the abstraction shows 
that the architect could, if he had cliosen, have carried the imitation 
much farther, but stayed at this point of his own free will ; and 
what he has done is also so perfect in its kind, that I feel disposed to 
accept his authority without question, so far as I can gather it from 
his works, on the ^\'hole subject of abstraction. 

XXXII. Happily his opinion is frankly expressed. This mould- 
ing is on the lateral buttress, and on a level with the top of the north 
gate ; it cannot therefore be closely seen except from the wooden 
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stauB of the belfiy ; it is not intended to be so seen, but calculated 
hr a distance o^ at least, forty to fifty feet from the eye. In the 
va*ilt of the gate itself, half as near again, there are three rows of 
mouldings, as I think, by the same designer, at all events part of the 
same plan. One of them is given in Plate I. fig. 2. a. It will be 
seen that the abstraction is here infinitely less ; the ivy leaves have 
stalks and associated fruit, and a rib for each lobe, and are so far 
undercut as to detach their forms from the stoue ; while in the vine- 
leaf moulding above, of the same period, from the south gate, serra- 
tion appears added to other purely imitative character. Finally, in 
the animals which foi-m the ornaments of the portion of the gate 
which is close to the eye, abstraction nearly vanishes into perfect 
sculpture. 

XXXin. Nearness to the eye, however, is not the only circum- 
stance which influences arcliitectural abstraction. These very animals 
are not merely better cut because close to the eye ; they are put 
dose to the eye that they may, without indiscretion, be better cut, 
on the noble principle, first, I think, clearly enunciated by Mr. East- 
lake, that the closest imitation shall be of the noblest object. Farther, 
since the wildness and manner of growth of vegetation render a 
bonfi fide imitation of it impossible in sculpture — since its members 
must be reduced in number, ordered in direction, and cut away from 
their roots, even under the most earnestly imitative treatment, — it 
becomes a point, as I think, of good judgment, to proportion the 
completeness of execution of parts to the formality of the whole ; and 
since five or six leaves must stand for a tree, to let also five or six 
touches stand for a leaf. But since the animal generally admits of 
perfect outline — since its form is detached, and may be fully repre- 
sented, its sculpture may be more complete and faithfiil in all its 
parts. And this principle will be actually found, I believe, to guide 
the old workmer. K the animal form be hi a gargoyle, incom- 
plete, and coming out of a block of stone, or if a head only, as for 
a boss or other such partial use, its sculpture will be highly abstract. 
But if it be an entire animal, as a lizard, or a bird, or a squirrel, 
peeping among leafage, its sculpture mil be much faither cari-ied, 
and I think, if small, near the eye, and worked in a fine material, 
may rightly be carried to the utmost possible completion. Surely 
"we cannot wish a less finish bestowed on those which animate the 
mouldings of the south door of the cathedral of Florence ; nor desire 
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that the bird-^ in the capitals of the Doge^s palace should be strippod 
of a siiiixl*' i»hiini\ 

XXX IV. riiJ*'!- thcso limitations, then, I tliink that perfect sculp- 
tun* may bi* m:ul»» a ])art uf tlie severest architecture; but tbia 
jM'itrctiou was sai»l in ihi* outset to be dangerous. It is so in the 
liii^ht'st d«'ij;nv; tor xhi'. niumont the architect allows himself to dwell 
on llic imitatiMl portions, thore is a chance of his losing sight of the 
duly of liis drnanuMit, of its busiiu*ss iin a part of tlie composition, and 
Siicrilicinuj its points of sliade an<l ofl<?ct to the delight of delicate 
farving. And thon ho is lost. Ills architecture luis become a mere 
framework \\tr tlio setting of d«'licate scnlpture, which had better be 
all takun down and put into cabinet**. It is well, therefore, that the 
yountx architvet sln.)iild be taught to think of imitative ornament as 
of tlie extn-nie t.»f grace in language; not to be regarded at first, 
not to be obtained at the cost of purpose, meaning, tbrce, or concise- 
niss, yet, indiHvl, a i!erfeeti«)n — the least of all j>eifections, and yet 
the cn)\vning one of all — one which by itself, and regarded in itself 
is an architectural coxcombry, but is yet the sign of the most highly- 
trained mind and ]>owev wln^n it is associated with others. It is a 
safe manner, as I think, to design all tilings at fii-st in severe abstrac- 
ti.)n, and to be ]irepart'(l, if invd were, to carry them out in that form; 
t!i«'ii t.» mark tli.' pari- \vh'i-<' lii^'h tin'sli would be adniissiblr-, l»> 
(•-)iii|)].'{(' tli.-i;' al\vay< wiili >tt'i-ii r«'t»r«'iic(i to their '^'encral ellt-ct, 
iwid I lien ci.iiucet ihcm by a LiTadiiatiMi scal<' of abstraction with 
thi' r.'st. Aiiil tli'T.' i-; "Uc saf.*^'iia:'<l a-^'iin-ir (la!i;i;iM- in tlii-^ prociss 
oil wliicli I \v»aM iinally iii-isr. N'.'Vcr iinilati' anytiiiiiLi" but natural 
t!>nn<. and th •>-■ ih.' iioM.-^t. in lie.' c<tnij,'l''tiMl part-i. 'i'lie (L-iiTa-la- 
ti>n ii[' ill.' rin.|a!' ci-at'.) mann.-r ..f <1 'coration was not owing to iis 
naturali-^ni, i > il> fa:lhfuhi.'<s of inr.i:il'.'):i, but t>) it> imitation of UltIv, 
i. r. uniMtui'al lhin^-<. So 1 ):im- mv; it r, -strained it;i'lf to sciil[»turo 
of an'.nial> an.l ll<>\v»'r<, it rt'iuMin-'d nol.j >. The l)alcv»ny, on the o])po- 
s:K' pai;-'', fi\)in a liou<e in thi' <\-mipo St, l>-nt.Ml'tti> at Veiiic, shows 
'Ml.' of the earliest oceun'.'nces i,f ill,' ciiiju.' ccnlo ai'abcs^pie, and a 
fra^ineni of the ])att<'rn i^ u-iv.'H i)i rial-' XII. i'l-j:. S. It is l>ut iho 
an-'*;iiiiL:.' upon ilw sione woi'k of a stem .,•• two .»f ijie liviui^ tl.Aver^, 
whirii are i'ai-ely wanting- in liie wi!i.lo\\ ah«>Vf (and whivii. bv the 
oy. t!ie I''rcncii and Iia!':.iii p^-a-.inii'x' o.':-;i t,-,!ii; u\!h «'X[ui-iile ta^i'i 
about their ea^e-.a.-iil-). Tiiis a!-al).--j;i •, r.-li.ve.l ;.- it is in darki.i'.sd 
front tlic while >tone by the stain of time, is su ely both beautiful 
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and pure ; and as long ac the renaissance ornament remained in such 
forms it may be beheld with undeserved admiration. But the 
moment that unnatural objects were associated with these, and armor, 
and musical instruments, and wild meaningless scrolls and curled 
shields, and other such tancies, became principal in its subjects, its 
doom was sealed, and with it that of the architecture of the world. 

XXXV. in. Our final inquiry was to be into the use of color as 
associated with architectural ornament 

I do not feel able to speak with any confidence respecting the 
touching of sculpture with color. I would only note one point, that 
sculpture is the representation of an idea, while architecture is itself 
a real thing. The idea may, as I think, be left colorless, and colored 
by the beholder's mind : but a reality ought to have reality in all its 
attributes : its color should be as fixed as its fonn. I cannot, there- 
fore, consider architecture as in any wise perfect without color. 
Farther, as I have above noticed, I think the colors of architecture 
should be those of natural stones : partly because more durable, but 
also because more perfect and graceful. For to conquer the harsh- 
ness and doadness of tones laid upon stone or on gesso, needs the 
management and discretion of a true painter ; and on this co-opera- 
tion we must not calculate in laying down rules for general practice. 
If Tintoret or Giorgione are at hand, and ask us for a wall to paint, 
we will alter our whole design for their sak(^, and become their ser- 
vants ; but we must, as architects, expect the aid of the ccanmon 
workman only ; and the laying of color by a mechanical hand, and 
its toning under a vulgar eye, are far more otfensive than rudeness 
in cutting the stone. The latter is im})ei-fcction only ; the former 
deadness or discordance. At the best, such color is so infenor to the 
lovely and mellow hues of the natural stone, that it is wise to sacri- 
fice some of the intricacy of design, if by so doing we may employ 
the nobler material. And i^ as we looked to Nature for instruction 
respecting form, we look to her also to learn the management of 
color, we shall, perhaps, find that this sacrifice of intricacy is for other 
causes expedient. 

XXXVI. First, then, I think that in making this reference we ai'a 
to conbiler our building as a kind of organized creature ; in coloring 
which we must look to the single and separately organized creatures 
of Nature, not to her landscape combinations. Our building, if it is 
well composed, is one thing, and is to be colored as Nature would 
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«Q|yr oao tiling— ft aMlf a flower, or an animal ; not m i 
grou|ift of tliiiigv 

And tbe tiKt broad eonduj^jon we shall deduce from ob^erTaiic^ 
ruituriiJ tx>lor m sneh casea will be, that it ni?ver fiiillows fonn, but 
sitHiig^ un an eniirelr sepafiil* systera- What mysterious ommi 
tiuu iliere aiav be betw*ieo the shape <^ the spots on an aninial 
i»kiii imd iti uQjitomJejji syst^^m^ 1 do not know^ nur even if ^iidb st 
ooMldCtio!! lka£ in any wi^.^ bc*>ii trac^ ; but to the t*ye the sptems 
mt afitir^y SGpafat*>, and in umny ettem that of color is aocidf^nljilly 
faiittble* The stripes of a ^bra do not follow the lines of its body 
or limbs^ atill le^ the spots of ;^ lcri(>ar<L In the pluma^^ of bird:*, 
eacli ftiadior hjnm a ]>art of tlie pijttern lAhieli is arbitmrily cnrried 
ovL*r the bodyn, having indt^ed certain |^aci?ful harmomes with tJie 
fortUt rLLminislun^ or enlarging in dirvvrtiotis w^Ldch sumistiitios foUoi 
but also not un frequently oppose, the dirtjctionjs of its muscular 
Whatever harmonies there may be, are distdnctlj hke tbosu of 
«^pnrabe mustcal parts coindding here and there only^ — never 
cordant, but yawntijdly differir^nL I \u.M tldft, tlien, for the first fjrr?at 
principle of art^liitf^itmal colon Let it be visibly independent of 
bftn, Nerer paint a column with verdeal line^ bat always cross 
it,'" Never tri^f^ snjaratfi mouklirifj^ so|Kirat/i' colors {I know tfiis is 
heresy, but I never shrink from any conclusions, however contrary to 
humjm authority, to which I am led by observance of natural prin- 
ci])les) ; and in sculptured ornaments I do not paint the leaves or 
fij^uros (I cannot help the Elgin frieze) of one color and their ground 
of another, but vary both the ground and the figures with the same 
liarmony. Notice how Nature does it in a variegated flower; not 
one leaf red and another white, but a point of red and a zone of 
white, or whattiver it may be, to each. In certain places you may 
run your two systems closer, and here and there let them be parallel 
for a note or two, but see tliat the color's and the forms coincide only 
as two orders of moukUngs do ; the same for an instant, but each 
holding itii own course. So single members may sometimes have 
nirgh^ colors : as a bird's head is sometimes of one color and its 
Hhoulders another, you may make your capital of one color and your 
simft another ; but in general the best place for color is on broad sur- 
faces, not on the points of interest in form. An animal is mottled 
on i(s breiust and back, rarely on its paws or about its eyes ; so put 
your vHriegiilion b<:>ldly on die flat wail and broad shuli^ but be ahj 
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of it in the capital and moulding ; in all cases it is a safe rule to sim- 
plify color when form is rich, and vice versa ; and I think it would 
be well in general to carve all capitals and graceM ornaments ii 
white marble, and so leave them. 

XXXVn. Independence then being first secured, what kind of 
limiting outiines shall we adopt for the system of color itself? 

I am quite sure that any person familiar with natural objects will 
never be surprised at any appearance of care or finish in them. 
That is the condition of the univerae. But there is cause both for 
surprise and inquiry whenever we see anything hke carelessness or 
incompletion : that is not a common condition ; it must be one 
appointed for some singular purpose. I believe that such surprise 
will be forcibly felt by any one who, after studying carefully the 
hues of some variegated organic form, will set himself to copy with 
similar diligence those of its colors. The boundaries of the forms 
he will assuredly, whatever the object, have found drawn ^vith a 
dehcacy and precision which no human hand can follow. Those of 
its colors he will find in many cases, though governed always by a 
certain rude symmetry, yet irregular, blotched, imperfect, liable to 
all kinds of accidents, and awkwardnesses. Look at the tracery of the 
lines on a camp shell, and see how oddly and awkwardly its tents 
are pitched. It is not indeed always so : there is occiusionally, as in 
the eye of the peacock's plume, an apparent precision, but still a 
precision far inferior to that of the drawing of the filaments which 
bear tliat lovely stain ; and in the plurality of cases a degree of 
looseness and variation, and, still more singularly, of harshness and 
violence in arrangement, is admitted in color which would be 
monstrous in form. Observe the difference in the precision of a 
fish's scales and of the spots on them. 

XXXVnL Now, why it should be that color is best seen under 
these circumstances I will not here endeavor to determine; nor 
whether the lesson we are to learn fi*om it be that it is God's ^vill that 
all manner of delights should never be combined in one thing. But 
Uie fact is certain, that color is always by Him arranged in these 
simple or rude forms, and as certain that, therefore, it must be best 
seen in them, and that we shall never mend by refining its aiTange- 
ments. Experience teaches us the same thing. Infinite nonsense 
has been written about the miion of perfect color with perfect form. 
They ne^er will, never can be united. Color, to be perfect, mmt 
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Iwvie A soft outline or a simple cme ^ it cannot have a refined 
and you will never pix^duce a good painted window with gixw} 
finfiire-drawing' in it. You will \o^ perfection of color as you giv6 
perfection of line* Try to put in order and fonu the colors of ^_ 
piece of opaL ^M 

XX XIX. I conclude, then, thftt all ari'angements of color, flir iia 
own sake, in grajc^efnl tbrms, are barbarous ; and that, to paint a 
color pattern with the lovely lines of a Greek leaf monldiiig, is an 
utt4?rly savage ]>roccdure* I cannot tind anjtliing in natural cx»lor 
like thfe : it is not in the bond* 1 find it in all natural form— never 
in natural color. If, then, our art^hitcctural color is to be bt^aufiful 
as \U form was, by Ix^iiig imitative, we are limited to these coTidi- 
tions*— to simple masses of it, to zones, as in the raiiilKiw and th« 
^hfii ; cloudings and flaminjL^, as in marble &hells and jiiuinage, o^_ 
stmtf^ of vanouF^ sha]ie» and dimensions. All the^ conditions ^dH 
susccjptihle of various degiees of aharpnc^ss and delicacy, and of eoni' 
plica tiijn in arrangement Tlie zone may bi.^come a delicate line, 
ft ad arrange itself in eliequers and zig-Kagn. The flaining may bo 
more or less di-fincd, as on a tulip lf?rf^ and may at kst l^ reprti- 
sented hy a triangle of color j und arran^^ itself in stars or other 
shapi^s ; tha f^iiot may l>c also ji^'aduat^^d into a stitirt, or defined into 
a square or circle. The most ex(|uisite harmonies may be composed 
of these simple elements : some soft and full, of flushed and melting 
spaces of color ; others piquant and sparkling, or deep and rich, 
formed of close groups of the fiery fragments : perfect and lovely 
proportion may be exliibited in the relation of their quantities, 
infinite invention in their disposition : but, in all cases, their shape 
will be effective only as it determines their quantity, and regulates 
their operation on each other; points or edges of one being 
introduced between breadths of others, and so on. Triangular and 
barred forms are therefore convenient, or others the simplest pos- 
sible ; leaving the pleasure of the spectator to be taken in the color, 
and in that only. Curved outlines, especially if refined, deaden the 
color, and confuse the mind. Even in figure painting the greatest 
colorists have either melted their outline away, as often Correggio 
and Rubens ; or ])urposely made their masses of ungainly sluipe, as 
Titian ; or placed their brightest hues in costume, where they could 
get quaint patterns, as Veronese, and especially AngeHco, with 
whom, however, the absolute virtue of color is secondary to grace of 
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line, nence, he never uses the blended hues of Corregirio, like those 
on the wing of the little Cupid, in the " Venus and Mercury," but 
always the severest type — ^the peacock plume. Any of these men 
would have looked with infinite disgust upon the leafage and scroll- 
work which form the ground of color in our modern painted windows, 
and yet all whom I have named were much infected with the love 
of renaissance designs. We must also allow for the freedom of the 
painters subject, and looseness of his associated lines; a pattern 
being severe in a picture, which is over luxurious upon a building. 
I believe, therefore, that it is impossible to be over quaint or 
angular in architectural coloring ; and thus many dispositions which 
I have had occasion to reprobate in form, are, in color, the best that 
can be invented. I have always, for instance, spoken \^ith contempt 
of the Tudor style, for this reason, that, having surrendered all 
pretence to spaciousness and breadth, — having dinded its surfaces 
by an infinite number of hnes, it yet sacrifices the only characters 
which can make lines beautiful ; sacrifices all the variety and grace 
which long atoned for the caprice of the Flamboyant, and adopts, for 
its leading feature, an entanglement of cross bars and verticals, 
showing about as much invention or skill of design as the reticula- 
tion of the bricklayer's sieve. Yet this very reticulation would in 
color be highly beautiful ; and all the heraldry, and other features 
which, in form, are monstrous, may be dehghtful as themes of color 
(so long as there are no fluttering or over-twisted lines in them) ; 
and this obser>'e, because, when colored, they take the place of a 
mere pattern, and the resemblance to nature, which could not be 
hund in their sculptured forms, is found in their pi([uant variega- 
tion of other surfaces. There is a beautiful and bright bit of wall 
painting behind the Duomo of Verona, composed of coats of arms, 
whose bearings are balls of gold set in bai-s of green (altered blue ?) 
and white, with cardinal's hats in alternate squares. This is of 
course, however, fit only for domestic work. Tlie front of the Doge's 
palace at Venice is the purest and most chaste model that I can 
name (but one) of the fit apphcation of color to public buildings. 
The sculpture and mouldings are all white ; but the wall surface is 
chequered with marble blocks of pale rose, the chequers being in no 
wise harmonized, or fitted to the forms of the windows ; but looking 
as if the surface had been completed first, and the windows cut out 
of it In Plate XIL fig. 2. the reader will see two of the patterni 
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used in ^een and ^rliitej on tke coluirina of San Micbelo of Lucca^ 
every column liaiing; a different design. Both are beautiful, but the 
upper ono certainly the best Vt^t in tK-iilpture its lines would kave 
been peifoctly barburous^ and those even of tbe lower not enougb 
refined 

XL. Eesstraiiiing ourselves^ therefore, to tiie use of euoh simple 
patterns, ao tar foith as our color is subordinate either to archi- 
tectural structure, or senl]ttural form, we have yet one mor^ manner 
of ornamentation to fid J to our genei'al mefl^uj? of eftect, monoehrome 
desig'n, the intermediate condition between coloring and carving. 
The relatioms of the entire system of architectural decoriition may 
then be thus expre^ed. 

L Orgeinic form dominant True, independent sculpture, and aJto 
rehevo ; rich ciijiituls, and mouldings ; to be elaborate in 
completion of form, not abstract, and either to l>e left in pure 
white marble, or most cautiously touched wtli color in jKiints 
and Iwrders only^ in a system nx}t ccaieurreiit with their forms, 

2« Organic fonn snlhdominant Basso-relievo or iiitag;ho. To be 
more abstract in proportion to Uie reduction of depth \ to be 
also morri riifid smd sim]>lf^ in cs^ntonr; to l»e touched with 
color more boldly and in an increased degree, exactly in pro- 
portion to the reduced depth and fulness of form, but still in a 
system non-concurrent with their forms. 

3. Organic form abstracted to outhne. Monochrom design, stiU 

farther reduced to simphcity of contour, and therefore admit- 
ting for the first time the color to be concurrent with its 
outlines ; that is to say, as it* name imports, the entire figure to 
be detached in one color from a ground of another. 

4. Organic forms entirely lost. Geometrical patterns or variable 

cloudings in the most vivid color. 

On the opposite side of this scale, ascending from the color 
pattern, I would place the various forms of painting which may be 
associated with architecture : primarily, and as most fit for such 
purpose, the mosaic, highly abstract in treatment, and introducing 
biilHant color in masses ; the Madonna of Torcello being, as I think, 
the noblest type of the manner, and the Baptistery of Parma the 
richest : next, the purely decorative fresco, hke that of the Arena 
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Chapel ; finally, the fresco becoming principal, as in the Vatican and 
Sistine. But I cannot, with any safety, follow the principles of 
abstraction in this pictorial ornament ; since the noblest examples of 
it appear to me to owe their architectural apphcability to their 
archaic manner; and I think that the abstraction and admirable 
simplicity which render them fit media of the most splendid color- 
ing, cannot be recovered by a voluntary condescension. The 
Byzantines themselves would not, I think, if they could have drawn 
the figure better, have used it for a color decoration ; and that use, 
as peculiar to a condition of childhood, however noble and full of 
promise, cannot be included among those modes of adornment 
which are now legitimate or even possible. There is a difficulty in 
the management of the painted window for the same reason, which 
ha<* not yet been met, and we must conquer that fii-st, before we can 
venture to consider the wall as a painted window on a large scale. 
Pictorial subject, without such abstraction, becomes necessarily 
principal, or, at all events, ceases to be the architect's concern ; it» 
plan must be left to the painter after the completion of the 
building, as in the works of Veronese and Giorgione on the palaces 
of Venice. 

XLI. Pure architectiu*al decoration, then, may be considered as 
limited to the four kinds above specified; of which each glides 
almost imperceptibly into the other. Thus, the Elgin frieze is a 
monochrom in a state of transition to sculpture, retaining, as I think, 
the half-cast skin too long. Of pure monochrom, I have given an 
example in Plate VI., from the noble front of St. Michele of Lucca. 
It contains forty such arches, all covered with equally elaborate 
ornaments, entirely drawn by cutting out their ground to about the 
depth of an inch in the flat white marble, and filling the spaces 
with pieces of green serpentine ; a most elaborate mode of sculpture, 
requiring excessive care and precision in the fitting of the edges, and 
of course double work, the same line needing to be cut both in the 
marble and serpentine. The excessive simphcity of the forms will 
be at once perceived ; the eyes of the figures of animals, for instance, 
being indicated only by a round dot, formed by a httle inlet circle 
of serpentine, about half an inch over : but, though simple, they 
admit often much grace of curvature, as in the neck of the bird 
Been above the right hand pillar.^* The peces of serpentine have 
bSkm ont in many places, giving the black shadows, as seen under 
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tlw horseman'g arm and bird's ueck, iitiJ iti tlie SL^tE 
rouud llie arcli, once f)lk*d with mmt pattern. It would have 
illiistmted luj jif^iDt betUir to h^ve restored the lo^t portions, but I 
always draw a thing exactly as it is, hatiug restoration of miy kind ; 
and I would especially direct if its tN^sulera atteatioii to the coiiiftle- 
tiou of the forrus iir the itculphimd oruarueut of the marble t!oriiit!*js> 
AS oppo^d to the aUtiactioii of the monochrom figures, of thtj ball 
aud cross patterns between the arches, and of the triangular orna- 
ment round the arcli on the left, 

XLIL I hiive ail intense love for tlie^e nionochrom fi^ires, owing 
t« their wonderful life aud spirit in aJl the works ou which I have 
found theiri ; nevrirtlit^hifts, I beUeve that the excessive de^n*©^ of 
aljHtractiou which they imjily necassi titter our placing them in the 
fiuak ut a progressive or imjierfect ail^ and that a j perfect building 
iihoiild rather be eomi^jaod of the Jnghest f^culpture (orgmdc form 
dijinitiiiiit and Hub-dominant), associated with pjittcrn coIots on the 
tlut or broad ^ui*faces. And we find, in fuct, tliiit the mthedral of 
Pi^a* wldch is a luf|lior ty]>6 th*in that of LaectL, exactly follows this 
Ci*udltiou, the color heiJig put in geometrieal patterns on iti* surfaces^, 
and animal foruns and lovely leatWge a*KKl it» the scaJptnred oc™ci?s 
and [kiilargi. And I fliink t]i;it tlii^ iifrnci^ of tlie curved f jnn.^ is Ijost 
seen when it is thus boldly opposed to severe traceries of color, 
while the color itself is, as we have seen, always most piquant when 
it is put into sharp angular arrangements. Thus the sculpture is 
approved and set off by the color, and the color seen to the best 
advantage in its opposition both to the whiteness and the grace of 
the carved marble. 

XLIII. In the course of this and the preceding chapters, I have 
now separately enumerated most of the conditions of Power and 
Beauty, which in the outset I stated to be the grounds of the 
deepest impressions with which architecture could affect the human 
mind ; but I would ask permission to recapitulate them in order to 
Bee if there be any building wliich I may offer as an example of the 
unison, in such manner as is possible, of them all. Glancing back, 
then, to the beginning of the third chapter, and introducing in their 
place the conditions incidentally determined in the two previous 
sections, we shall have the following list of noble characters : 

Considerable size, exhibited by simple terminal lines (Chap. UL 
(§ 6). Projection towards the top (§ V). Breadth of flat surfiuM 
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(g 8). Square compartments of that surface (§ 9). Varied and 
visible masonry (§ 11). Vigorous depth of shadow (§ 13), exhibited 
especially by pierced traceries (§ 18). Varied proportion in ascent 
(Chap. IV. § 28). Lateral symmetry (§ 28). Sculpture most 
delicate at the base (Chap. I. § 12). Enriched quantity of orna- 
ment at the top (§ 13). Sculpture abstract in inferior omamenta 
and mouldings (Chap. IV. § 31), complete in animal forms (§ 33). 
Both to be executed in white marble (§40). Vivid color introduced 
in flat geometrical patterns (§ 39), and obtained by the use of 
naturally colored stone (§ 35). 

These characteristics occur more or less in different buildings, 
some in one and some in another. But all together, and all in their 
highest possible relative degrees, they exist, as far as I know, only 
in one building in the world, the Campanile of Giotto at Florence. 
The drawing of the tracery of its upper story, which heads this 
chapter, rude as it is, will nevertheless give the reader some better 
conception of that tower's magnificence than the thin outlines in 
which it is usually portrayed. In its first appeal to the stranger's 
eye there is something unpleavsing ; a mingling, as it seems to him, 
of over severity with over minuteness. But let him give it time, as 
he should to all other consummate art. I remember well how, 
when a boy, I used to despise that Campanile, and think it meanly 
smooth and finished. But I have since Hved beside it many a day, 
and looked out upon it from my windows by sunlight and moonlight, 
and I shall not soon forget how profound and gloomy appeared to 
me the savageness of the Northern Gothic, when I afterwards stood, 
for the first time, beneath the front of Salisbmy. Tlie contrast is 
indeed strange, if it could be quickly felt, between the rising of those 
grey walls out of their quiet swarded space, like dark and barren 
rocks out of a green lake, with their rude, mouldering, rough-grained 
shafts, and triple lights, without tracery or other ornament than the 
martins' nests in the height of them, and that bright, smooth, sunny 
surface of glowing jasper, those spiral shafts and fairy traceries, so 
white, so faint, so crystalhne, that their shght shapes are hardly traced 
in darkness on the pallor of the Eastern sky, that serene height of 
mountain alabaster, colored like a morning cloud, and chased like a 
sea shell. And if this be, as I believe it, the model and min*or of 
perfect architecture, is there not something to be learned by looking 
back to the early life of him who raised it ? I said that the Power 
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of liuman mind liad its growth in the Wildernesa ; much more mrxA\ 
the love and the conception of that beauty, whose eveiy line and 
hue w© have seen to bo^ at the best^ a &ded image of God'a daily 
work, ttiid an artestad nij of aomo stir of creation, be given chiefly 
in the pL^iis which He has gkddencvd by planting there the fir 
trtse and the pine. Kot withio the walk of Fli>reuce, but amung the 
&r away fiel<l^ of her hlies, wm the child trained who was to rmse 
that headstone of Beauty above the toweis of watch and wan 
Ke member all that he heciime; count the sacred thouglits with 
which he :filled the heart of Italy ; ask those who followed him what 
they learned at his feet ; and when you have numbered his labors, 
and received their teatimouy, if it seem to yoti that God had verily 
poured out upon fhia Ilia aen^ant no ooramou nor restrained portion 
of His Spint, and that he was ii^deed a king among the childreti of 
men^ remember ako that the legend upon hiii crown wa- that of 
David's i—'"^ I took thee from the sheepcote, and from fcfUow mg th« 
dieep," 
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L Among the countless analogies by wliich the nature and 

relations of the human soul are illustrated in the material creation, 

none are more striking than the impressions inseparably connected 

'with the active and dormant states of matter. I have elsewhere 

endeavored to show, that no inconsiderable part of the essential 

cLaracters of Beauty depended on the expression of vital energy in 

organic tilings, or on the subjection to such energy, of tilings 

naturally passive and powerles&. I need not here repeat, of what 

was then advanced, more than the statement which I beheve will 

meet with general acceptance, that things in other respects alike, as 

in their substance, or uses, or outward forms, are noble or igmoble in 

proportion to the fiilness of the life which either they themselves 

enjoy, or of whose action they bear the evidence, as sea sands are 

made beautiful by their bearing the seal of the motion of the waters. 

And this is especially true of all objects which bear upon them the 

impress of the highest order of creative life, that is to say, of the 

mind of man : they become noble or ignoble in proportion to the 

amount of the energy of that mind which has \'isibly been employed 

upon them. But most peculiarly and imperatively does the rule 

hold with respect to the creations of Architecture, which being 

properly capable of no other life than this, and being not essentially 

composed of things pleasant in themselves, — as music of sweet 

sounds, or painting of fair colors, but of inert sub.stance, — depend, 

for their dignity and pleasurableness in the utmost degree, upon the 

vivid expression of the intellectual hfe which has been concerned in 

their production. 

n. Now in all other kind of energies except that of man's mind, 
there is no question as to what is life, and what is not. Vital 
sensibiUty, whether vegetable or animal, may, indeed, be reduced to 
80 great feebleness, as to render its existence a matter of question, 
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bat vh^n \t h erident at all« it b eTident aa such : there is i 
ing^ an J imitatioB or pretence of it for tbo Ufe it^^lf ; no mechanism 
nor galvanism ciin take its pkce ; nor k any rasemLknce of it so 
^trikiiig ^ to in voire eren lus&itatiott in the jnd^nent ; although 
m&aj occur which the hmnau imagination lakes pleasure in exalting, 
without for an instant lodng fight of the real natura of the dead 
things it judmatii^ ; hut rejoieiDg rather in lU own excessive hfe, which 
puts gesture into clouds, nud jojr into wnves, and voici?s into rocks. 

HI. Bat when we begin to he concerned with tlie energies of 
musi^ we dud oui^lvi^ instantlj deahng with a douhle creature. 
Most part of hia being seetBs to h^ve a fictitious coyntorpartj which 
it is at his pierii if he do not cast oil' and deny. Thus he lias a true 
aud fiilsie (utherwke called a hving and dead, or a feigned or 
*mfeigHed) £^Ui, lie has a true and a fidse LofK?, a true and a 
fiibe charity, and, finally, a tme and a false life, llis true life is like 
that uf lower org?*aie beiug^, the independent force hy which he 
tnoulib and govonis external things ; it is a force of iissiniilation 
wliich conrerte everything around hini hdo ft>Dd, or into iuatriiinente ; 
and which^ however humbly or olK-diently it may liisten to or follow 
the guidance of superior intelligeuee, never forfeits its own authority 
^ a intli^itiLT j/n!u.I|^li . ;iit a vnll caji^ihle eitlur of olji^yingor rebelling, 
tli:^ Wd^r ]]•.'■ i-. iijili-^il, but one of the i'«>!JiUl ions of Jeath or stujior, 
but it acts, even when it cannot be said to animate, and is not always 
easily known from the true. It is that life of custom and accident 
in which many of us pass much of our time in the world ; that hfe 
in which we do what we have not purposed, and speak what we do 
not mean, and assent to what we do not understand ; that life which 
is overlaid by the weight of tilings 'external to it, and is moulded by 
them, instead of assimilating them ; that, which instead of growing 
and blossoming under any wholesome dew, is crystallised over with 
it, as with hoar frost, and becomes to the true hfe what an 
flrborescence is to a tree, a candied agglomeration of thoughts and 
habits foreign to it, brittle, obstinate, and icy, Avhich can neither bend 
Qor grow, but must be crushed and broken to bits, if it stand in our 
way. All men are liable to be in some degree frost-bitten in this 
sort ; all are partly encumbered and crusted over with idle matter ; 
only, if they have real life in them, they are always breaking thia 
bark away in noble rents, until it becomes, like the black strips upon 
the birch tree, only a witness of their own inward s^'-ength Bat 
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niih all the efforts that the best men make, much of their being 
passes in a kind of dream, in which they indeed move, and play 
-their parts sufficiently, to the eyes of their fellow-dreamers, but have 
BO clear consciousness of what is aroimd them, or within them ; 
"blind to the one, insensible to the other, vw()poi. I would not press 
the definition into its darker apphcation to the dull heart and heavy 
ear ; I have to do with it only as it refers to the too frequent condition 
of natural existence, whether of nations or individuals, settling 
commonly upon them in proportion to their age. The hfe of a 
nation is usually, Hke the flow of a lava stream, first bright and 
fierce, then languid and covered, at last advancing only by the 
tumbling over and over of its frozen blocks. And that last condition 
is a sad one to look upon. All the steps are marked most clearly 
in the arts, and in Architecture more than in any other ; for it, being 
especially dependent, as we have just said, on the warmth of the 
true hfe, is also peculiarly' sensible of the hemlock cold of the false ; 
and I do not know anything more oppressive, when the mind is once 
awakened to its characteristics, than the aspect of a dead architecture. 
The feebleness of cliildhood is full of promise and of interest, — the 
struggle of imperfect knowledge full of energy and continuity, — but 
to see impotence and rigidity settling upon the form of tlie developed 
man; to see the types wliich once had the die of thought struck 
fi-esli upon them, worn flat by over use ; to see the shell of the 
living creature in its adult fonn, when its coloi-s are faded, and its 
inhabitant perished, — this is a sight more humiliating, more 
melancholy, than the vanishing of all knowledge, and the return 
to confessed and helpless infancy. 

Nay, it is to be wished that such return were always possible. 
There would be hope if we could change palsy into puerility ; but I 
know not how far we can become children again, and renew our lost 
life. The stirring which has taken phice in our architectural aims 
and interests within these few years, is thought by many to be full 
of promise : I trust it is, but it has a sickly look to me. I cannot 
tell whether it be indeed a springing of seed or a shaking among 
bones ; and I do not think the time will be lost which I ask the 
reader to spend in the inquiry, how far all that we have hitherto 
ascertained or conjectured to be the best in prinr'^le, may be 
formally practised without the spirit or the vitaUty Amch alone could 
give it influence, value, or dehghtfulness. 
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IV. Now, in tho first place— and tlib is rather an important 
poiitt^ — it is Jso mgn of deaduRss in a present art tbat it borrows or 
imitiitfis, but only if it borrows without pajing interest, or if it 
iiuitatcs ^vitliaiit choice. The art of a great luition^ which k 
din-elopod without any acqimintantio with nobler examples than ita 
own early efforts furnish^ exhibitjs alwap the most coasistent and 
eomiirelionsible gro^^th, and perliapa is regarded usually as pecu- 
,iarly venerable in its selfnjrigiinatioii. But thero h something to my 
mind more majestic yet in tlie life of an architeijtiire like that of the 
Lombards J rude find infimtiiio in itself, and surrounded by fragments 
of a noljler art of which it is quick in admiration and ready in imita- 
tion ^ imd yet bq strong in its owii new instincts that it re-constructs and 
re-arrangcs every fragment tliat it eopies or borrows into hamaoDy 
with itA own though tSj— a harmony at first disjointed and awkward, 
but completed in the end, and fusc^d into pertect organi fetation ; all 
the borrowed elements being subordinated to ita own primal, 
unchanged, life. I do not know any sensation jnore exqulsiu? tbaa 
Uie diseovering of the evidence of this magnificent struggle into 
independent e)dstenee ; the detection of the liorrowed thougiits^ nay, 
the fintling of the actual blocks and stones carved by other hands 
and in othf^i' /iixt'^t wronglit into tli*T new walls, with a m.w expression 
and purpose given to them, like the blocks of unsubdued rocks (to 
go back to our former simile) wliich we find in the heart of the 
lava current, great witnesses to the power which has fused all but 
those calcined fragments into the mass of its homogeneous fire. 

V. It will be asked, How is imitation to be rendered healthy and 
vitaj ? Unhappily, while it is easy to enumerate the signs of life, it 
is impossible to define or to communicate hfe ; and while every 
intelligent writer on Art has insisted on the difference between the 
copying found in an advancing or recedent period, none have been 
able to communicate, in the slightest degree, the force of vitality to 
the copyist over whom they might have influence. Yet it is at least 
interesting, if not profitable, to note that two very distinguishing 
characters of ^^tal imitation are, its Frankness and its Audacity ; its 
Frankness is especially singular ; there is never any effort to conceal 
the degree of the sources of its borrowing. Rafiiielle carries off a 
whole figure fiom Masaccio, or borrows an entire composition from 
Perugino, with as much tranquilhty and simplicity of innocence as a 
Foung Spartan pickpocket; and the architect of a Romanesque 
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l)flsi]ica gathered his columns and capitals where he could find thenif 
as an ant picks up sticks. There is at least a presumption, when wa 
"find this fi'ank acceptance, that there is a sense within the mind of 
power capable of transforming and renewing whatever it adopts ; 
and too conscious, too exalted, to fear the accusation of plagiarism, 
— ^too certain that it can prove, and has proved, its independence, to 
"be afraid of expressing its homage to what it admires in the most 
open and indubitable way ; and the necessary consequence of this 
sense of power is the other sign I have named — ^the Audacity of 
treatment when it finds treatment necessary, the unhesitating and 
sweeping sacrifice of precedent where precedent becomes incon- 
venient. For instance, in the characteiistic forms of Itahan 
Homanesque, in which the hypaethral portion of the heathen 
temple was replaced by the towering nave, and where, in consequence, 
the pediment of the west front became divided into three portions, 
of which the central one, hke the apex of a ridge of sloping strata 
lifted by a sudden fault, was broken away from and raised above the 
wings ; there remained at the extremities of the aisles two triangular 
■Gragments of pediment, which could not now be filled by any of 
the modes of decoration adapted for tlie unbroken space ; and the 
<iifficulty became greater, when the central portion of the front was 
occupied by columnar ranges, which could not, witliout painful 
abruptness, terminate short of the extremities of the wings. I know 
not what expedient would have been adopted by architects who had 
much respect for precedent, under such circumstances, but it certainly 
'would not have been that of the Pisan, — to continue the range of 
<x>lumns into the pedimental space, shortening them to its extremity 
>intil the shaft of the last column vanished altogether, and there 
remained only its capital resting in the angle on its basic phnth. I 
Taise no question at present whether this arrangement be graceful or 
otherwise ; I allege it only as an instance of boldness almost without 
parallel, casting aside every received principle tliat stood in its 
^ay, and struggling through every discordance and difficulty to the 
fiiliilment of its own instincts. 

VL Frankness, however, is in itself no excuse for repetition, nor 

Audadty for innovation, when the one Is indolent and the other 

unwise. Nobler and surer signs of vitality must be sought, — signs 

independent alike of the decorative or original character of the style^ 

and constant in every style that is determinedly progreasi- -e. 
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Of tlieeef one of the most important I beEeve to lie a oerUiQ 

neglect or oont4:TOpt of refinement in execution, or, at nil events, a 
visible sulxirdiiiation of execution to oonception, eoiamon] j in^olun- 
biTjf but not uufrf^qiientlj intentional This is a pointy however, on 
whiob, while I sfK^iik oontideutly, I mu&t at the mm^ time reset*- edlf 
,*»Dd carefully, aa there would otherwis43 hi much clianoe of my bcin^ 
*Uiij^*rou^ly misuiideistocKl, It has been truly observed and wAl 
strit4^il by Lord Lindsay, that tlio bf?st dffiign^rs of Italy were also 
the most careful in their worlaiianship ; and that thfi stabihty ^^d 
iinifih of tbeir mit^^onry, mosaic, or other work whjit^oever, were 
rtUvnys [R^rfeet jti proportitin to the apparent improkibility of tlio 
i^reat desigivers eond*«cfmi3iug to tbo cm*^ of details among iis so 
dtv!|ibed» Not only do I fidly ad j nit and re-assert this mtii^t 
iiit|Kirt4int ia<!t, but I would insiiit u]von perfect and most deUc&tt* 
tinish ill it^ li^bt pke^e, as a chaiiicteristic of all tlie hij^hest st'bojU 
of Hrchiti?cture, m iimeli s\^ it k thcij*e of puintiug. But on tbo 
other htmd, ;ls pt^rfei't tinisli Ixdoug^ to tlie perfected firt, a progress 
»ve finish Udongsi to progressive iut ; aud I do not think that anv 
ijioro fiiljd fii^ of a stupor or mimbne^s gtettling upon that 
undc^veloped art coald powsibly be d-teeteil, than tbat it had been 
taken aback by iU own execution, and tli;it the workmansliip Lad 
rfon<i ahead of the dea)|^ ; whilej even in my admission of ab«o!uta 
finish in the right place, as an attribute of the perfected school, I 
raust reserve to myself the riglit of answering in my own way tJie 
two very important questions, what is finish ? and what is its right 
place ? 

VII. But in illustrating either of these points, we must remember 
that the correspondence of workmanship with thou^t is, in existent 
examples, interfered with by the adoption of the designs of an 
advanced period by the workmen of a rude one. All the beginnings 
of Christian arcliitecture are of this kind, and the necessary 
consequence is of course an increase of the visible interval between 
the power of reahsation and the beauty of the idea. We have at 
first an imitation, almost savage in its rudeness, of a classical 
design ; as the art advances, the design is modified by a mixture of 
Gothic grotesqueness, and the execution more complete, until 
a harmony is established between the two, in which balance they 
advance to new perfection. Now during the whole period in which 
the ground is being recovered, there will be found in the living 
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arahitectuie marks not to be imstaken, of intense impatience ; a 
struggle towards something unattained, which causes all minor points 
of handling to be neglected ; and a restless disdain of all qualities 
which appear either to confess contentment or to require a time and 
care which might be better spent And, exactly as a good and 
earnest student of drawing will not lose time in ruling lines or 
finishing backgroimds about studies which, while they have answered 
his inamediate purpose, he knows to be imperfect and inferior to 
what he will do hereafter, — so the vigor of a true school of early 
architecture, which is either working under the influence of high 
exauGfple or wliich is itself in a state of rapid developement, is very 
curiously traceable, among other signs, in the contempt of exact 
symmetry and measurement, which in dead architecture are the 
most painful necessities. 

Vni. In Plate XII. fig. 1. I have given a most singular instance 
both of rude execution and defied symmetry, in the little pillar and 
spandril fi*om a pannel decoration under the pulpit of St. Mark's at 
Venice. The imperfection (not merely simplicity, but actual rude- 
ness and ugliness) of the leaf ornament will strike the eye at once : 
this is general in works of the time, but it is not so common to find 
a capital which has been so carelessly cut ; its imperfect volutes 
being pushed up one side fiir higher than on the otluT, and con- 
tracted on that side, an additional drill hole being put in to fill the 
space ; besides this, the member a, of the mouldings, is a roll where 
it follows the arch, and a flat fillet at a ; the one being slurred into 
the other at the angle 6, and finally stopped short altogether at the 
other side by the most uncourteous and remorseless interference of 
the outer moulding : and in spite of all this, the grace, proportion, 
and feeling of the whole arrangement are so groat, that, in its 
place, it leaves nothing to be desired ; all the science and symmetry 
in the world could not beat it. In fig. 4. I have endeavored to give 
some idea of the execution of the subordinate portions of a much 
higher work, the pulpit of St. Andrea at Pistoja, by Nicolo Pisano. 
It i? covered with figure sculptures, executed with gr(»at care and 
dehc*.y; but when the sculptor came to the simple arch mould- 
ings, he did not choose to draw the eye to them by over precision 
of work or over sharpness of shadow. The section adopted, ^, m, is- 
peculiarly simple, and so slight and obtuse in its recessions as never 
to produce a sharp line ; and it is worked with what at first appears 
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doveiiliaesa, but la in feet sculptural sketching ; exactly corr^pond- 
cut to a paiiit^^r's Iigbt execution of n backgrouutl : tlio lines appear 
and di^upjjear again ^ ^^'^ sometimes deep, sometkies shallow, some' 
times qiiiti? broken off; and tbe rece^iou of tlie cusp joiu^ that of 
tlio external arch at n^ in the moat fearless doiknoe of all matbema- 
tical laws of cur Wli near contact 

IX. There k &omethJng very dehghtfid in thk bold expression of 
the mind of the great mfuster. I do not saj that it is th^ " perfi.*ct 
work" of patience, but I think that impiitience k a glorious character 
in an advanchig school; and I love the Romanesque and early 
Gothic especially, beeauso they aflbrd so much room for it ; Red- 
den t^d carelessness of measurenient or of cxccTitiou being minijjled 
uudistJuguiBhably with the puqiosed depnjtures from symmetrical 
regularity, and the luxurjousnesa of perpetually variable fancy, which 
are euiiuently characteristic of both styles. How great, how frequent 
they arej and liow brightly the severity of architectural Liw is 
relieved by their giace and sULlderiues.% ha*^ not, I tliink, been enungii 
observed; still less^ the unequal measurement? of even important 
features pr<:ifessing to be absolutely symmetrical. I am not so fami- 
liar with modern practice aa to s|)eak with confidence respecting lis 
ordinary precision ; but I imagine that the following measures of tho 
western front of the catliedral of V'l^n^ would he Wked u|>on by 
present m rcl i \hiM n^ v t * ry 1 1 1 im d (^ rl i ig ; ipp r* ► ?; i m at io \ h. T 1 j j 1 1 fn ,»i 1 1 is 
divided into seven arched compartments, of which the second, fourth 
or central, and sixth contain doors ; the seven are in a most subtle 
alternating proportion ; the central being the largest, next to it the 
second and sixth, then the first and seventh, lastly the third and fifth. 
By this arrangement, of course, these three pairs should be equal ; 
and they are so to the eye, but I found their actual measures to be the 
^Dllowing, taken from pillar to pillar, in Itahan braccia, pidmi (four 
inches each), and inches : — 



1. Central door 

2. Northern door > - 

3. Southern door ^ - 

4. Extreme northern space i - 

5. Extreme southern space ) - 

6. Noithem intervals between the doors 

7. Southern intervals between the doors 



Braccia. 


Palmi. 


Inches. 
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Inches. 


- 8 
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192 


- 6 

- 6 
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I' = 


157i 
163 
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3i = 
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148i 
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J 29 
1291 
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lliere is thus a difference, severally, between 2, 3 and 4, 5, of ^v^ 
indies and a half in the one case, and five inches in the other. 

X. This, however, may perhaps be partly attributable to somfc 
accommodation of the accidentjil distortions which evidently took 
place in the walls of the cathedral during their building, as much as 
in those of the campanile. To mj mind, those of the Duomo are 
for the most wondeiful of the two : I do not believe that a single 
pillar of its walls is absolutely vertical : the pavement rises and 
fells to different heights, or rather the plinth of the walls sinks into 
it continually to different deptlija, the whole west fi-ont literally over- 
hangs (I have not plumbed it ; but the inclination may be seen b} 
the eye, by bringing it into visual contact witli the ui)right pilasters 
of the Campo Santo) : and a most extraordinary distortion in the 
masonry of the southern wall shows that this inclination had begun 
when the first story was built. The coniico above the first arcade 
of that wall touches the tops of eleven out of its fifteen arches ; but 
it suddenly leaves the tops of the four westernmost ; the arches nod- 
ding westward and sinking into the ground, while tlie cornice rises 
(or seems to rise), leaving at any rate, whether by the rise of the one 
or the fall of the other, an interval of more than two feet between it 
and the top of the western arch, filled by added courses of masonry. 
There is another very curious e\idence of this struggle of the arclii- 
tect with his yielding wall in the columns of the main entrance. 
(Tliese notices are perhaps somewhat irrelevant to our immediate 
subject, but they appear to me highly interesting ; and they, at all 
events, prove one of the points on which I would insist., — how much 
of imperfection and variety in tilings ])rofessing to be symmetrical 
the eyes of those eager buildei-s could endure : they looked to love- 
liness in detail, to nobility in the whole, never to petty measure- 
ments.) Those columns of the principal entrance are among the 
loveliest in Itidy ; cylindrical, and decorated with a rich arabesque 
of sculptured foliage, which at the base extends nearly all round 
them, up to the black pilaster in which they are hghtly engaged : 
but the shield of foliage, bounded by a severe line, narrows to their 
tops, where it covers their frontal segment only ; thus giving, when 
laterally seen, a terminal line sloping boldly outwards, wliich, as I 
think, was meant to conceal the accidental leaning of the western 
walls, and, by its exaggerated inclination in the same du-ection, Ut 
throw tl^em by comparison into a seeming vertical. 
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XL Them is another very curious instance of diiUrrtion above tht 
central d(X>r of tlii^s west front. All tiie int-errab between n tlni mvm 
arehes am filled with black marble, efuib contammg in its centre n 
white paraUelogram filk^d m\h animal mosaics^ iuid the wkok aur- 
mounted by a broad white band, Avhich, generally, does not t^juch 
the paiallelograra below. But the parf^llelogram on the north of thu 
oontnil areli has been forc<?d into an obhque position^ and tjuchesi 
the white band ; and, as if the artrliitect was deterrained to *%how 
that lie did not care wlietlier it did or not, the white baud siiddt?idy 
gets tlncker at that plaeo, and remains ho over the two next archiis. 
And these difl'trenc*^ are the more eurioua because the workmanship 
of thorn all is nn^st tinished and mast-erly, and tlie distoiiixl stonnis 
are fitted with iis nmch iieatnt?ss as if tlu^y tallied to a hair's breadlL 
Tliere is no look of slurriD(| or hhnidering about it ; it is all coolly 
filled in, as if the builder had no a*!nse of anything being wrong or 
extmordiaary : I only ^vis^h we hjid a httk of hk impudence, 

Xn. St 111, the reader will say that all the^e variations are probably 
dependent more on the bad f luadation than on the arcbitect'a feeling. 
Kot so the exquisite deUeacias of change in the ]irojx*rtions and 
dimensions of the apiiarently symmetrical arcades of the we^t IVout* 
It wiU he remendxvred that I said the tower of Pisa waa the only 
ULflv tower tn Italv^ because its tiers were pi]nAl, or nearly ^o^ in 
height ; a fault this, so contrary to the spirit of the builders of the 
time, that it can be considered only as an unlucky caprice. Perhaps 
the general aspect of the west front of the cathedral may then have 
occurred to the reader's mind, as seemingly another contradiction of 
the rule I had advanced. It would not have been so, however, even 
had its four upper arcades been actually equal ; as they are subor- 
dinated to the great seven-arched lower story, in the manner before 
noticed respecting the spire of Salisbury, and as is actually the case 
in the Duomo of Lucca and Tower of Pistoja. But the Pisan fi-ont 
is far more subtly proportioned. Not one of its four arcades is of 
like height with another. The highest is the third, counting upwards ; 
and they diminish in nearly arithmetical proportion alternately ; in 
the order 3rd, 1st, 2nd, 4th. The inequalities in their arches are 
not less remarkable : they at first stnke the eye as all equal ; but 
there is a grace about them which equality never obtained : on closer 
observation, it is perceived that in the first row of nineteen arches, 
eighteen are equal, and the central one larger than the rest; in th« 
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B60ond arcade, the nine cen lal arches stand over the nine beloW; 
having, like them, the ninth central one largest. But on their 
flanks, where is the slope of the shoulder-like pediment, the arches 
vanish, and a wedge-shaped frieze takes their place, tapering oui 
wards, in order to allow the columns to be carried to the extremity 
of the pediment ; and here, where the heights of the shafts are so 
fer shortened, they are set thicker ; five shafts, or rather four and a 
capital, above, to four of the arcade below, gi\ing twenty-one inter- 
vals instead of nineteen. In the next or third arcade, — which, 
remember, is the highest, — eight arches, all equal, are given in the 
space of the nine below, so that there is now a central shaft instead 
of a central arch, and the span of the arches is increased in propor- 
tion to their increased height. Finally, in the uppermost arcade, 
which is the lowest of all, the arches, the same in number as those 
below, are narrower than any of the faqade ; the whole eight going 
very nearly above the six below them, while the terminal arches of 
the lower arcade are surmounted by flanking masses of decorated 
wall with projecting figures. 

Xin. Now I call that Living Architecture. Tliere is sensation 
in every inch of it, and an accommodation to every architectural 
necessity, with a determined variation in arrangement, which is 
exactly Hke the related proportions and provisions in the structure 
of organic form. I have not space to examine the still lovelier pro- 
portioning of the external shafts of the a])se of this marvellous 
building. I prefer, lest the reader should think it a peculiar example, 
to state the structure of another church, the most graceful and grand 
piece of Romanesque work, as a fragment, in north Italy, that of 
San Giovanni Evangehsta at Pistoja. 

The side of that church has three stories of arcade, diminishing 
m height in bold geometrical proportion, while the arches, for tlie 
most part, increase in number in arithmetical, i. e, two in the second 
arcade, and three in the third, to one in the firet. Lest, however, 
this arrangement should be too formal, of the fourteen arches in the 
lowest series, that which contains the door is made larger than the 
rest, and is not in the middle, but the sixth from the West, leaving 
five on one side and eight on the other. Farther: this lowest 
arcade is terminated by broad flat pilasters, about half the width of 
its arches ; but the arcade above is continuous ; only the two 
extreme arches at the west end are made larger than all the rest, 
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mud instead of moiiog, as they Bhould, mto the space ct tii© l<j 
extreme arch, take in botli it and iU broad pilaster. Eveji tb 
liowevLT, was not out of order enough to satisfy the arcbitect'a ey« 
hr tbrre were still two arclie^ above to each single one below : 
at tbe east cnd| where there were more arcbf>s, and the eye mighl? 
be inore easily cheated, what docs he do but najTow the two 
extrerae lower archea by half a bratdo ; M'hile ho at tlio same timo 
Bligbtly eiihifgtjd the upper ones, so as to get only seventeen uppfi^_ 
to nine low^?r, instctKl of eighteen to nine. The eja is thi^H 
thoroughly CiJiifuE^t^l, ^nd the whtile building thrown into one niasa, 
by tho cnrious variations in the adjustmL^nts of the Buperimpi&ed 
shafts, not one of which ia either exaetly in nor positively out of its 
plmie ; and, to get tlii^ managed tlie more cuuuiEgly, thyre is from 
an mdi to an ineh and a half of gr^ulaal gain in the space of the 
four eitsttrn arches, be^idea the ooufogsed half braccio, 
mea^mxsa^ counting from the oast, I found as follows : — 
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The upper arcade is managed on the same pnnciple ; it looks at 
first as if there were three arches to each under pair ; but there are, 
in reality, only thirty-eight (or thirty-seven, I am not quite certain 
of this number) to the twenty-seven below ; and the columns get 
into all manner of relative positions. Even then, the builder was 
not satisfied, but must needs carry the irregularity into the spring of 
the arches, and actually, while the general eftect is of a symmetrical 
arcade, there is not one of the arches the same in height as another ; 
their tops undulate all along the wall like waves along a harbor 
quay, some nearly touching the string coui-se above, and others 
falling from it as much as five or six inches. 

XIV. Let us next examine the plan of the west front of St. 
Mark's at Venice, which, though in many respects imperfect, is in 
its proportions, and as a piece of rich and iiintfxstic color, as lovely a 
dream as ever filled human imagination. It may, perhaps, however, 
interest the reader to hear one opposite opinion upon this subject ; 
and after what has been urged in the preceding pages respecting 
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proportion in general, more especially respecting the wrongness of 
balanced cathedral towers and other regular designs, together with 
my frequent references to the Doge's palace, and campanile of St. 
Mark's, as models of perfection, and ray praise of the forraei 
especially as projecting above its second arcade, the following 
extracts from the journal of Wood the architect, wiitten on his 
arrival at Venice, may have a pleasing freshness in them, and may 
show that I have not been stating principles altogether trite or 
accepted. 

" The strange looking church, and the great ugly campanile, could 
not be mistaken. The exterior of this church surprises you by itj 
extreme ughness, more than by anything else." 

" The Ducal Palace is even more ugly than any thing I have 
previously mentioned. Considered in detail, I can imagine no 
alteration to make it tolerable ; but if this lofty wall had been set 
back behind the two stories of little arches, it would have been a 
very noble production." 

After more observations on " a certain justness of proportion," 
and on the appearance of riches and power in the church, to which 
he ascribes a pleasing eftect, he goes on : " Some persons are of 
opinion that irregularity is a necessary part of its excellence. I am 
decidedly of a contrary opinion, and am convinced that a regular 
design of the same sort would be far superior. Let an oblong of 
good architecture, but not very showy, conduct to a fine cathedral, 
which should appear between tioo lofty towers and have two obelisks 
in front, and on each side of this cathedral let other squares partially 
open into the first, and one of these extend down to a harbor or sea 
shore, and you would have a scene which might challenge any thing 
in existence." 

Why Mr. Wood was unable to enjoy the color of St. Mark's, or 
perceive the majesty of the Ducal palace, the reader will see after 
reading the two following extracts regarding the Caracci and 
Michael Angelo. 

" The pictures here (Bologna) are to my taste far preferable to 
those of Venice, for if the Venetian school surpass in coloring, and, 
perhaps, in composition, the Bolognese is decidedly superior in 
drawing and expression, and the Caraccis shine here like Gods^ 

" What is it that is ^o much admired in this artist (M. Angelo) 1 
Some contend for a grandeur of composition in the hues and 
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disp sition of ik% figunjs this, I oonfess, I do not comprtiliond ; yet, 
while I jicknowledgo the ;eauty of certain torms and proportjoiia in 
arcbltettiire, 1 ciuinot ct iLsisteutly dt^riy that similiir tnmt^ may 
exist in painting, though I am unloitLLHiiti^ly unable to appreciata 

I think these passages very valuable, Ha ahowiug the effect of a 
confriicted knowledge anc false taste in painting n]>an an arcliitect'a 
understanding^ of his own art ; and especially wiUi what curious 
notionSj or la^k of notions, about jjrojxfrtion, that art has been 
sometames practised. For ^Ir. WocmI is by no meana unintelligent 
in his oliacrvations generally, and Ills criticisms on classical art are 
often Most viduable. But those who lovo Titian b^ftter than the 
Caracci, and who see somethintj to admire in Micha<:tl Angelo^ willj 
perhaps, be willing to proceed with uie to a charitable examinatiorj 
of St. Mark's, For, although the present covirse of Eumpean 
nvents affords tLS some t^liancti of seeing the uhanges proposed by 
Irfr. Wooii caiTiti^i into execution, we may 8till L^teem onrselvea 
foKuaate in having first known how it was left by the builders 
of the eleventh centary. 

XV. The entire front is composed of an upi>er and lower series 
of arches J enelos^itig spaces uf wall drfcoraited with mosaic, and 
supported on ranges of shafU of wliich, in the lower series of arch(^ 
there is an upper range superimposed on a lower. Thus we have 
five vertical divisions of the faqade ; i. e, two tiers of shafts, and the 
arched wall they bear, below ; one tier of shafts, and the arched wall 
they bear above. In order, however, to bind tlie two main divi- 
sions together, the central lower arch (the main entrance) rises above 
the level of the gallery and balustrade which crown the lateral arches. 

The joroportfoning of the columns and walls of the lower story is 
so lovely and so varied, that it would need pages of descriptioH 
before it could be fully understood ; but it may be generally stated 
thus : The height of the lower shafts, upper shafts, and wall, being 
severally expressed by a, b, and c, then a : c :: c : b {a being the 
highest) ; and the diameter of shaft b is generally to the diameter of 
shaft a as height 6 is to height «, or something less, allowing for 
the large phntli which diminishes the apparent height of the 
upper shaft : and when this is their proportion of width, one shaft 
above is put above one below, with sometimes another upper shaft 
interposed : but in the extreme arches a single under shaft bean 
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two upper, proportioned as truly as the boughs of a tree ; that is to 
say, the diameter of each upper=| of lower. There being thus the 
three terms of proportion gained in the lower story, the upper, while 
it is only divided into two main members, in order that the whole 
height may not be divided into an even number, has the third term 
added in its pinnacles. So far of the vertical division. The lateral 
is still more subtle. There are seven arches in the lower story ; and. 
calling the central arch a, and counting to the extremity, they diminish 
in the alternate order a, c, 6, d. The upper story has five arches, 
and two added pinnacles ; and these diminish in regular order, the 
central being the largest, and the outermost the least. Hence, while 
one proportion ascends, another descends, like parts in music ; and 
yet the pyramidal form is secured for the whole, and, which was 
another great point of attention, none of the shafts of the upper 
arches stand over those of the lower. 

XVI. It might have been thought that, by this plan, enough 
variety had been secured, but the builder was not satisfied even thus : 
for — ^and this is the point bearing on the present part of our subject 
— always calling the central arch a, and the lateral ones h and c in 
succession, the northern h and c are considerably wider than the 
Bouthem h and c, but the southern d is as much wider than the 
northern rf, and lower beneath its cornice besides ; and, more 
than this, I hardly believe that one of the effectively symmetrical 
members of the facade is actually symmetiical with any other. I 
r^et that I cannot state the actual measures. I gave up the taking 
them upon the spot, owing to their excessive complexity, and the 
embarrassment caused by the yielding and subsidence of the arches. 

Do not let it be supposed that I imagine the Byzantine workmen 
to have had these various principles in their minds as they built. I 
believe they built altogether fron> feeling, and that it was because 
they did so, that there is this m.irvellous life, changefulness, and 
Bubtiety running l^rough their every arrangement; and that we 
reason upon the lovely building as we should upon some fair growth 
of the trees of the earth, that know not their own beauty. 

XVn. Perhaps, however, a stranger instance than any I have 
yet given, of the daring variation of pretended symmetry, is found 
m the firont of the Cathedral of Bayeux. It consists of ^\q arches 
with steep pediments, the outermost filled, the three central with 
doors ; and they appear, at first, to diminish in regular proportion 
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from the pfindpiil an* in the centre. The two lateral doors are very 
cuiioiialy matiag^il The tympana of thciir arches are ^lle^ wili 
he&-i«liefkf in four tiera ; iji tlie lowest tier there is in each a litdft 
temple or gat^ containing tLe princijjal fi^re (in that on the right, 
It b tlic gate of Hades with Lueifer). Tiib little temple b carried, 
hke a eapital, liy an isolated shaft which divider the wtole apch at 
Jllxfut I of \U breadth, tlie. larger |)ortion outmost; and in tlmt 
larger portion i^ the inoer entrance dour. This exaet correspondence^ 
in the treatni*:?ut of both gste??, mi^lit lead xb to exjieet aeorrespand- 
t!nee in dimension. Not at aU. The small inner northern entranea 
ineasiires, ui English feet and ineJies, 4 ft„ 7 in» finom jamb to jamb, 
and the southern five feet esactlj. Fire ineh^^ in five feet h a eoii- 
fiid^^'rable variiition. The outer nortlji^rn p>reh me.asurt?!i, from feee 
nhaft to faee shaft, IB ft. 11 in., and lite r^outhern, 1 4 it. f) lu. ; giving- 
a diliereDise of 7 in, on 14J ft. Tliero wre ako variations m the 
pediment decorationis not l^sa extraordinary. 

XV 111. 1 imagine I have given iju^tanees enough, tliough I could 
inultijily them indefinitely » to prove that the&e variations ar^ not 
mere blundei^, nor ciu'eiessnefteea, bnt the result of a fixed scsom, if 
not dislike, of aeeuracy in measiurenients ; and, in most Ciiaes, 1 believe;, 
of a detennined resiolution to work out an ^41' cti^e s^Tnnn try br vimn- 
tions as subtle as those of Nature. To what lengths this principle 
was sometimes carried, we shall see by the very singular management 
of the towers of Abbeville. I do not say it is right, still less that it 
is wrong, but it is a wonderful proof of the fearlessness of a living 
architecture ; for, say what we will of it, that Flamboyant of France, 
however morbid, w.as as vivid and intense in its animation as ever 
any phase of mortal mind ; and it would have lived till now, if it 
had not taken to telling lies. I have before noticed the general 
difficulty of managing even latfral di\ision, when it is into two 
equal parts, unless there be some third reconciling member. I shall 
give, hereafter, more examples of the modes in which this reconciliation 
is effected in towers with double lights : the Abbeville architect put 
his sword to the knot perhaps rather too sliarj>ly. Vexed by the 
want of unity between his two windows he literally laid their heads 
together, and so distorted their ogee curves, as to leave only one of 
the trefoiled panels above, on the inner side, and three on the outer 
side of each arch. The arrangement is given in Plate XII., fig. 
3. Associated with the various undulation of flamboyant curvei 
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bdow, it is in the real tower hardly observed, while it binds it into 
one mass in general effect Granting it, however, to be ugly and 
wrong, I like sins of the kind, for the sake of the courage it requires 
to commit them. In Plate IL (part of a small chapel attached to 
the West front of the CathednU of St. Lo), the reader will see an 
instance, from the same architecture, of a violation of its own 
principles for the sake of a peculiar meaning. K there be any one 
feature which the flamboyant arcliitect loved to decorate richly, it was 
the niche — ^it was what the capital is to the Corinthian order ; yet 
in the case before us there is an ugly beehive put in the place of the 
principal niche of the arch. I am not sure if I am right in my 
interpretation of its meaning, but I have little doubt that two figures 
below, now broken away, once represented an Annunciation ; and 
on another part of the same cathedral, I find the descent of the 
Spirit, encompassed by rays of light, represented very nearly in the 
form of the niche in question ; which apj)oars, therefore, to be 
intended for a representation of this effulgence, while at the same 
time it was made a canopy for the deliciite figures bolow. Whether 
this was its meaning or not, it is remarkable as a daring departure 
from the common habits of the time. 

XIX. Far more splendid is a license Uiken with the niche deco- 
ration of the portal of St. Maclou at Rouen. The sul>j(*et of the 
tj'mpanum bas-relief is the Last Judgment, and the sculpture of the 
inferno side is carried out with a degree of j>ower whose fearful 
grotesqueness I can only describe as a mingling of the minds of 
Orcagna and Hogarth. The demons are perhaps even more a\^-ful 
than Orcagna's ; and, in some of tlie expressions of debased humanity 
in its utmost despair, the English painter is at least equalled. Not 
less wild is the imagination which gives furj- and fear even to the 
placing of the figures. An evil angel, poised on the wing, drives 
the condemned troops from before the Judgment seat ; with his left 
hand he drags beliind him a cloud, which he is si)reading like a 
winding-sheet over them all ; but they are urged by him so furiously, 
that they are driven not merely to the extreme limit of that scene, 
which the sculptor confined elsewhere within the tympaimm, but out 
of the tympanum and i7ito the niches of the arch ; while the flames 
that follow them, bent by the bhist, as it seems, of the angel's wings, 
rush into the niches also, and burst up through their tracery, the 
three lowermost niches being represented as all on fire , while, 
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instead of t!icir usual vaulted and nblx^d eeilitirtr, there is a demon 
in uie rcK>f of each, with his wings folded over it^ griuning down out 
of the black shadow, 

XX. I has'e, however, given enough initanees of vitality shown it 
mere daring, whether wise, iia surely in this last ingtance^ or in 
expedient ; but^ as a single example of tlie Vitality of AssimiUtioa, 
the fjiculty which turns to its puipo^-^gs t\]\ matprid that b submitted 
to it, I would refer the reader to tiie extmordinary columns of the 
arcade on. the south side of the Cathedrnl of Fernu'a. A single nreh 
of it is given in Plate XllL on the light Four such arches form* 
ing a group, there are interposed two jmir* of columns, as seen on 
the left of the same plah^ ; and then come another fijui' archie. It 
is a long arc^'ide o^ I !:Juppose, not less than forty arehes^ perhaps of 
many more ; and in the gr^u^^ and siraplieity of its stilted Byscantine 
curve* I hfirdly kmrn it-^ equal Its Like, in ftmcy of column, I 
eertaiuly do not know; there being hardly two corfesj.»ondent, and 
the arcliilect having l>eeii ready, as it seems, to adopt ideas and 
reaemblanoes frc^ni any source.^ whntf^oever, Tbe vegetation growing 
up the two cohuniis is iuj©, thou^Ii hi/aJ*re \ the distorted piUars 
beside it suggest images of less agret^^Ue eiiaracter; the serpeiitine 
arranrronK>rits frjuudcd on the Ufiual Byziuitine double knot nre 
generally graceful ; but I was puzzled to account for the excessively 
ugly type of tlie pillar, fig. 3., one of a group of four. It so 
hapj)eued, fortunately for me, that there had been a fair in Ferrara ; 
and, when I had finished my sketch of the pillar, I had to get out 
of the way of some merchants of miscellaneous wares, who were 
removing their stall. It had been shaded by an awning supported 
by poles, which, in order that the covering might be raised or 
lowered according to the height of the sun, were composed of two 
separate pieces, fitted to each other by a rack, in which I beheld 
the prototype of my ugly pillar. It will not be thought, after what 
I have above spkI of the inexpedience of imitating anytliing but 
natural form, that I advance this architect's practice as altogether 
exemplary ; yet the humility is instructive, which condescended to 
such sources for motives of thought, the boldness, which could 
depart so far from all establislied types of form, and the life and 
feeling, which out of an assemblage of such quaint and uncouth 
materials, could produce an harmonious piece of ecclesiastical 
architecture. 
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XXI. I have dwelt, however, perhaps, too long upon that form 
of vitality which is known almost as much by its errors as by its 
atonements for them. We must briefly note the operation of it, 
which is always right, and always necessary, upon those lesser 
details, where it can neither be superseded by precedents, nor 
repressed by proprieties. 

I said, early in this essay, that hand-work might always be known 
from machine-work ; observing, however, at the same time, that it 
was possible for men to turn themselves into machines, and to 
reduce their labor to the machine level ; but so long as men work 
as men, putting their heart into what they do, and doing their best, 
it matters not how bad workmen they may be, there will be that in 
the handling wliich is above all price : it will be plainly seen that 
some places have been delighted in more than others — that there 
has been a pause, and a care about them ; and then there will come 
careless bits, and fast bits ; and here the chisel will have struck hard, 
and there lightly, and anon timidly ; and if the man's mind as weU 
as his heart went with his work, all this will be in the riglit places, 
and each part will set off the other ; and the effect of the whole, as 
sompared with the same design cut by a machine or a lifeless hand, 
will be like that of poetiy well read and deeply felt to that of the 
same verses jangled by rote. There are many to whom the dif- 
ference is imperceptible ; but to those who love poetry it is every- 
tliing — ^they had rather not hear it at all, than hear it ill read ; and 
to those who love Architecture, the life and accent of the hand are 
ever}'^thing. They had rather not have ornament at all, than see it 
ill cut — deadly cut, that is. I cannot too often repeat, it is not 
coarse cutting, it is not blunt cutting, that is necessarily bad ; but it 
is cold cuttii^ — the look of equal trouble everywhere — ^the smooth, 
difiused tranquillity of heartless pains — the regularity of a plough in 
a level field. The chill is more likely, indeed, to show itself in 
finished work than in any other — men cool and tire as they 
complete : and if completeness is thought to be vested in polish, and 
to be attainable by help of sand paper, we may as well give the 
work to the engine-lathe at once. But right finish is simply the 
full rendering of the intended impression ; and high finish is the 
rendering of a well intended and vivid impression ; and it is oftener 
got by rough than fine handhng. I am not sure whether it is 
frequently enough observed that sculpture is not the mere cutting 
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of \}mform of anjrtliiiig in atone ; it ia tlie cutting of the eff^ect of i 
Very often tlie trxit forin^ in tlie niarbLi, would nut bo in the least 
Hke itself. The sculptor must paint with his eliisel : half his touchea 
are not to realize, but to put power into the form : tbey are touches 
of light and shadow ; and rtiise a ridge, of sin]c a hollow, not to 
Tfipreaent an actual ndge or hollow, but to get a line of lights or ^ 
spot of darkness* lu a eoarse way, this kind of execution is very 
marked in old French wot id work ; the irises of the eyes of it^ chime- 
ric monsters being cut l^ohlly into holes, which, variously pliieed, 
ami 111 way a dark, ^ve all kiuds of strange and startling expressions, 
averted and askance, to the fantastic countenances. PeLfbajis tlie 
highest examples of tlus kind of sculpture-painting are t!te works of 
Hi no da Fiesole ; their best eflecU UAng readied by strange angnl:ir» 
and seemingly ru<le, toucbes of the chisel The lij)^ of one of the cliild- 
ren on the toml:3S in the church of the Badia, aj>pear only half fi nished 
when they are seen close ; yet the expression is farther ca,rried and 
more ineffable, than in any piece of marble I have ever seeu, 
especially considering its delicacy, and the soflnesa of the chi id- 
features. In a sterner kind^ that of the statues in the sacristy of SL 
Lorenzo equals it, and there again by in completion, I know no 
exa^ll[^le of work in which the furnis are ab^^olutely true and complete 
where such a result is attained ; in Greek sculptures it is not even 
attempted. 

XXTI. It is evident that, for architectural apphances, such mascu- 
line handling, likely as it must be to retain its effectiveness when 
higher finish would be injured by time, must always be the most 
expedient ; and as it is impossible, even were it desirable that the 
highest finish should be given to the quantity of work which covers 
a large building, it will be understood how precious the intelligence 
must become, which renders incompletion itself a means of additional 
expression ; and how great must be the difference, when the touches 
are rude and few, between those of a careless and those of a regard- 
ful mind. It is not easy to retain anything of their character in a 
copy ; yet the reader will find one or two illustrative points in the 
examples, given in Plate XIV., from the bas-rehefe of the north of 
Rouen Cathedral. There are three square pedestals under the three 
main niches on each side of it, and one in the centre ; each of these 
being on two sides decorated with ^ve quatrefoiled panels. There are 
thus seventy quatrefoils in the lower ornament of the gate alone^ 
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without counting tliose of the outer course round it, and of the 
pedestals outside : each quatrefoil is filled with a bas-ieliefj the whole 
reaching to something above m man's height A modem architect 
would, of course, have made all the five quatrefoils of each pedestal- 
side equal : not so the Mediaeval. The general form being apparent- 
ly a quatrefoil composed of semicircles on the sides of a square, it 
will be found on examination that none of the arcs are semicircles, 
and none of the basic figures squares. The latter are rhomboids, 
hanng their acute or obtuse angles uppermost according to their 
larger or smaller size ; and the arcs upon their sides slide into such 
places as they can get in the angles of the enclosing ])arallelogram, 
leaving intervals, at each of the four angles, of various shapes, which 
are filled each by an animal, llie size of the whole })anel being 
tlius varied, the two lowest of the five are tiill, the next two short, 
and the uppermost a httle higher than the lowest ; while in the 
course of biis-reliefs which surrounds the gate, calling either of the 
two lowest (which are equal) a, and either of the next two 6, and 
the fifth and sixth c and c?, then d (the largest) :c::c:a::a :b. It 
is wonderful how much of the grace of the whole depends on these 
variations. 

XXIII. Each of the angles, it was said, is filled by an animal. 
There are thus 70x4=280 animals, all different, in the mere 
fiUings of the intervals of the bas-rehefe. Tliree of these intervals, 
with their beasts, actual size, the curves being traced u])on the stone, 
1 have given in Plate XIV. 

I say nothing of their general design, or of the lines of the wings 
and scales, wliich are perhaps, unless in those of the central dragon, 
not niuch above the usual commonplaces of good ornamental work ; 
but there is an evidence in the features of thoughtfulness and fancy 
which is not common, at least now-a-days. The upj)er creature on 
the left is biting something, tlie form of which is hardly traceable in 
the deuced stone — ^but biting he is; and the reader cimnot but 
recognise in the peculiarly reverted eye the expression which is never 
seen, as I think, but in the eye of a dog gnawing something in jest, 
and preparing to start away with it : the meaning of the glance, so far 
as it can be marked by the mere incision of the chisel, will be fell 
by comparing it with the eye of the couchant figure on the right, in 
its gloomy and angry brooding. The plan of this head, and the nod 
of the cap over its brow, are fine ; but there is a Httle touch above 
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the hand especially wt^U'^eant : the fcllow h vexed and puzzled ib 
his malice ; and his htrnd is pressed hard on his che<jk bone, and the 
flesh ol" the cheek is wruikkd und<>r tjje ejre by th<^ pressure* The 
whole, indeed, looks wretchedly eoarae, when it b seen on a scale in 
wliich it ii naturally untnpfired with delicate figure etchings ; but 
considering it as a mere filhug of an interstice on the outside of a 
cathedral gate, and ha one of more than three hundred (tar in my 
e^itiiuate 1 did uot hiclude the outer pedestals)^ it proves very noble 
vitality in the urt of the time. 

XXIV. I believe the right question to aak, resjweting all ornament^ 
fe simply this ; Was it done with enjoyment— was the carver happr 
whiie he was ahont it ? It may he the hardest work po^ble, and tbe 
harder becjm^ b-o much |deiwure wai* taken m it; but it must liiive 
been liap]jy too, or it vdli not be hving. How much of the stone 
ttif4aon's toil this condition would exclude I hardly veiiture to coiLsiderj 
but the e(>nditian k ab;solute< There is a Gothic church lately bnilt 
near Rouen^ Wle enough, indeed, in its general composition, but 
excessively rich in detail ; many of the details are designed with 
taste, and all e\'idently by a man who has studied old work closely* 
But it is all as dead as leaves m Deeembet ; there is not on^ tender 
touch, not one warm stroke, on tliK whole fa^jade. The men who 
did it hated it, and Avere thankful when it was done. And so long 
as they do so they are merely loading your walls with shapes of 
clay : the garlands of everlastings in Pere la Chaise are more 
cheerful ornaments. You cannot get the feeling by paying for it — 
money will not buy life. I am not sure even that you can get it by 
watching or waiting for it. It is true that here and there a workman 
may be found who \ii\s> it in him, but he docs not rest contented in 
the inferior work — he struggles forward into an Academician ; and 
from the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is gone — ^how 
recoverable I know not : this only I know, that all expense devoted 
to sculptural ornament, in the present conchtion of that power, comes 
literally under the head of Sacrifice for the sacrifice's sake, or worse. 
I beheve the only manner of rich ornament that is open to us is the 
geometrical color-mosaic, and that much might result from our 
strenuously taking up this mode of design. But, at all events, one 
thing we have in our power — the doing without machine ornament 
and cast-iron work. All the stamped metals, and artificial stones, 
nnd imitation woods and bronzes, over the invention of which we 
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hear daily exultation — ^all the short, and cheap, and easy ways of 
doing that whose difficulty is its honor — are just so many new 
obstacles in our already encumbered road. They will not make one 
of us happier or wiser — they will extend neither the pride of judgment 
nor the privilege of enjoyment. They will only make us shallower 
in our understandings, colder in our hearts, and feebler in our wits. 
And most justly. For we are not sent into this world to do any 
thing into which we cannot put our hearts. We have certain work 
to do for our bread, and that is to be done strenuoiLsly ; other work 
to do for our delight, and that is to be done heartily : neither is to 
be done by halves or shifts, but with a will ; and what is not worth 
this effort is not to be done at all. Perhaps all that we have to do 
is meant for nothing more than an exercise of the heart and of the 
will, and is useless in itself; but, at all events, the Uttle use it has 
may well be spared if it is not worth putting our hands and our 
strength to. It does not become our immortality to take an ease 
inconsistent "with its authority, nor to suffer any instruments with 
which it can dispense, to come between it and the things it rules : 
and he who would form the creations of liis own mind by any other 
instrument than his own hand, would, also, if he might, give grinding 
organs to Heaven's angels, to make their music easier. There is 
dreaming enough, and earthiness enough, and sensuality enough in 
human existence without our turning the few glowing moments of it 
into mechanism ; and since our hfe must at the best be but a vapor 
that appears for a little time and then vanishes away, let it at least 
appear as a cloud in the height of Heaven, not as the thick darkness 
^t broods over the blast of the Furnace, and rolling of the Wheel. 
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L AifostG tLe lioms of Im life to whicb the writer iDok^ bfi^^ 
with peculiar gradtnde^ as having Wmi marked by nion& than ordiuaiy 
fiiln<?S5i of joy or clearae^ of teacbiug, is one pa*5s*»d, now some years 
agu, near time of sunset, among the brokL'ti cui^^^s of |iine forest 
wliidi skirt the course of the Ain^ above the vilhigo of Ohanipri^ole, 
jjj tlw* Jura, It ia a s^pot wliieJi has all the solemnity, with ni>niii of 
the sovageness, of the AI^is ; where there is a sense of a gtcat power 
beginning to Im mauifi^sled in the enrth, and of a deep and majestic 
concord in the rise of the long low lines of piny hills ; the first 
utterance of those mighty mountain symphoniea, stoon to be mora 
loiidlr lifted and wildly broken along the iKittk-ments of the Alfs, 
But their strength is as yet restrained ; and the tar reaching ridges 
of pastoral mountain succeed each other, hke the long and sighing 
swell which moves over quiet waters from some far-off stormy sea. 
And there is a deep t^^nderness per\ading that vast monotony. 
The destructive forces and the stern expression of tlie central ranges 
are alike withdra>vn. No frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths of 
ancient glacier fret the soft Jura pastures ; no splintered heaps of 
ruin break the fair ranks of her forests ; no pale, defiled, or fiirious 
rivers rend their rude and changeful ways among her rocks. 
Patiently, eddy by eddy, the clear green streams wind along their 
well-knoAvn beds ; and under the dark quietness of the undisturbed 
pines, there spring up, year by year, such company of joyful flowers 
as I know not the Hke of among all the blessings of the earth. It 
was Spring time, too ; and all were coming forth in clusters crowded 
for very love ; there was room enough for all, but they crushed their 
leaves into all manner of strange shapes only to be nearer each 
other, lliere was the wood anemone, star after star, closing every 
now and then into nel)ulai : and there was the oxalis, troop by troop, 
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like virginal processions of the Mois de Marie, the dark vertical clefts 
in the limestone choked up with them as with heavy snow, and 
touched with ivy on the edges — ^ivy as light and lovely as the vine ; 
and, ever and anon, a blue gush of violets, and cowshp bells in sunny 
places ; and in the more open ground, the vetch, and comfrey, and 
mezereon, and the small sapphire buds of the Polygala Alpiua, and 
the wild strawberry, just a blossom or two, all showered amidst the 
golden softness of deep, warm, amber-colored moss. I came out 
presently on the edge of the ravine : the solemn murmur of its 
waters rose suddenly from beneath, mixed with the singing of the 
thrushes among the pine boughs ; and, on the opj)osite side of the 
valley, walled all along as it was by grey clills of limestone, there 
was a hawk sailing slowly off their brow, touching them nearly with 
liis wings, and with the shadows of the pines flickering upon his 
plumage from above ; but with a fall of a hundred fathoms under 
liis breast, and the curHng pools of the green river ghding and 
glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam globes moAing with him 
as he flew. It would be difficult to concoive a scene less dependent 
upon any other interest than that of its own secluded and serious 
beauty ; but the writer well remembei-s the sudden blankness and 
chill which were cast upon it when he endeavored, in order more 
strictly to arrive at the sources of its impressive ness, to imagine it, 
for a moment, a scene in some aboriginal forest of the New Continent 
The flowers in an instant lost their light, the river its music'^ ; the 
hills became oppressively desolate ; a heaAiness in the boughs of the 
darkened forest showed how much of their former power had been 
dependent upon a life which was not thc^irs, how much of the glory 
of the imperishable, or continually renewed, creation is reflected from 
things more precious in tlieir memories than it, in its renewing. 
Those ever springing flowers and ever flowing streams had been 
dyed by the deep colors of human endurance, valor, and virtue ; and 
the crests of the sable hills that rose against the evening sky received 
a deeper worship, because their far shadows fell eastward over the 
iron wall of Joux and the foiu'-square keep of Granson. 

n. It is as the centralisation and protectress of this sacred 
isflueoce, that Architecture is to be regarded by us with the most 
serious thought. We may Hve without her, and worehip without 
her, but we cannot remember without her. How cold is all historv 
how lifeless all imagery, compared to that which the linng nat 
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mTites, and the uncornipted narbk bears 1 icw many pag^ of 
dcitibtM record mi^ht Mt tiol, often spare, for a few stones left one 
upon another ! The ambition of the old Babel builders was well 
directed for tins world : there are but two strong conquerors of the 
foi^etfulnejsa of men, Poetry and ArchitfCtufe ; and the latter in 
iome sort inehides the former, and is naightier in its re^ity ; it ia 
IT ell to have, not only what men liave thought and felt, but what 
their hand-^ have himdled^ and their strength wrought, and their 
oyes l>3heM^ all the dap of their life. The a^jfe of Homer i* 
Furrounded with darkne^js, Ina very personality with doubt. Not so 
t!jat of Periclea ; and the day 13 coming wln:*n we ah all confess!, that 
we have learned more of Greece out of the crumbled friigments of 
her iMJulpture thaa even from her i^weet singerjs or soldier hbtoriana.^ 
And if indeed there tfe any profit in our knowled^*? of the pjist, or 1 
my joy in the thought of being nemembered hereaftfjr, which caa 
give strength to present exertion, or patience to present endurance, 
tJjere ar<^ two duties re^pt*ctiag national architecture whose importr 
mice it is impossible to overrate ; the firsts to render the arehi!*.^ctiirTa 1 
of the day, hiatorical ; and, the second, to preserve, na the most 1 
precioua of inheritances, that of past ages, 

UL it b in the tii-st of tlni^j;*? two dirittion^ that Memory may 
truly be said to be the Sixth Lamp of Architecture ; for it is in 
becoming memorial or monumental that a true perfection is attained 
by civil and domestic buildings ; and this partly as they are, with 
such a view, built in a more stable manner, and partly as their 
decorations are consequently animated by a metaphorical or 
historical meaning. 

As regards domestic buildings, there must always be a certain 
limitation to views of this kind in the power, as well as in the 
hearts, of men ; still I cannot but think it an e\i\ sign of a people 
when their houses are built to last for one generation only. There 
is a sanctity in a good man's house which cannot be renewed in 
every tenement that rises on its ruins : and I beheve that good men 
would generally feel this ; and that having spent their hves happily 
and honorably, they would be grieved at the close of them to think 
til at the place of their earthly abode, which had seen, and seemed 
almost to sympathise in all their honor, their gladness, or their 
Buffering, — that tliis, ^\ith all the record it bare of them, and all of 
material things that they had loved and ruled over, and set tht 
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irtamp of themselves upon — ^was to be swept away, ss soon as there 
was room made for them in the grave ; that no respect was to be 
shown to it, no affection felt for it, no good to be drawn from it by 
their children ; that though there was a monument in the church, 
there was no warm monument in the hearth and house to them ; 
that all that they ever treasured was despised, and the places that 
Lad sheltered and comforted them were dragged down to the dust. 
I say that a good man would fear this ; and that, far more, a good 
son, a noble descendant, would fear doing it to his father's house. 
I say that if men Hved like men indeed, their houses would be 
temples — ^temples which we should hardly dare to injure, and in 
which it would make us holy to be permitted to live ; and there 
must be a strange dissolution of natural affection, a strange 
unthankfulness for all that homes have given and parents taught, a 
strange consciousness that we have been unfaithful to oui fathers' 
honor, or that our own li\'es are not such tis would make our 
dwellings sacred to our children, when each man would fain build 
to himself and build for the little revolution of his own life only. 
And I look upon those pitiful concretions of lime and clay which 
spring up in mildewed forwardness out of the kneaded lields about 
our capital — upon those thin, tottering, foundationless shells of 
spHntered wood and imitated stone — upon those gloomy rows of 
formalised minuteness, ahke without dittercnce and without follow- 
ship, as solitary as similar — not merely with the careless disgust of 
an offended eye, not merely Avith sorrow tor a desecrated landscape, 
but with a painful foreboding that the roots of our national 
greatness must be deeply cankered when they are thus loosely 
struck in their native ground ; that those comfortless and unhonored 
dweUings are the signs of a great and spreading spirit of popuLvr 
discontent ; that they mark the time when every man's aim is to bo 
in some more elevated sphere than his natural one, and every man's 
past hfe is his habitual scorn ; when mer build in the hope of 
jeaving the places they have built, and hve :n the hope of forgetting 
the years that they have lived ; when the comfort, the peace, the 
religion of home have ceased to be felt ; and the crowded tenements 
of a strugghng and restless population differ only from the tents of 
the Arab or the Gipsy by their less healthy openness to the air of 
heaven, and less happy choice of their spot of earth ; by theii 
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fiaerifioe of liben/ without ttc gain of rijat, and of staMIitj vtithout 
the luxury of ehangi?. 

IV* T\uB b no shght, no coiB^quencelesa evil j it is ominouHp 
inff ctiotis, aud tecuud of other fault and inisfortttae. When men do 
ntjt love their hearths, nor reverenca their thresholds, it is a sign 
thsit they have dishonored hoth, and tlmt they have never 
acknowl^'dged the true mdversality of that Cliriatian worship which 
was inde^nl to supersede the idolatry, hut not the pietj^ of tlie pagau. 
Our God is a houi^hold God, as weB as a heavenly one ; lie hus siu 
ftltif in every mtiTrs dwellirig ; let men look to it when Uiey rend it 
li^^htly and pour out its aahes. It m not a question of mero oculni 
d^^ight^ it is uo que^^tiou of inteUectual pride, or of cultivated and 
critii^d fancy, hoWj aiul with what aspj^ct of durabihty and of com* 
pieteu^Ht^T tlie domestic buildiiii^^^ of a nation sliall be raised. It is one 
uf those moral duties, not with more imjtunity to be neglected 
t>ecnu;3e the perct^ption of them depends on a tiiiely toued and 
balanced coupcieutiousnt^ss, to build our dwellings with care, and 
palit^^uee, and fonduesii^, and dihgeut uomi»letioii, rind with a \new to 
their duruticm at least for such a pftriod us^ in the ordinary course 
of uatioual revolutions, might be supposed hkely to extend to the 
e a tire alteration of the direction of local intfiref^t^. Tliis at tho 
least ; but it would be better if, in every possible instance, men 
built their own houses on a scale commensurate rather with their 
condition at the commencement, than their attainments at the 
termination, of their worldly career ; and built them to stand a£ 
long as human work at its strongest can be hoped to stand ; 
recording to their cliildren what they have been, and from what, if 
so it had been permitted them, they had risen. And when houses 
are thus built, we may have that true domestic architecture, the 
beginning of all other, which does not disdain to treat with respect 
and thoughtfulness the small habitation as well as the large, and 
which invests with the dignity of contented manhood the narrow 
ness of worldly circumstance. 

V. I look to this spirit of honorable, proud, peaceful self-posses- 
sion, this ftbiding wisdom of contented life, as probably one of the 
chief sources of great intellectual power in all ages, and beyond dis- 
pute< as the very pnmal source of the great architecture of old Italy 
and France. To this day, the interest of their fairest cities depends^ 
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fiot on the isolated ricliness of palaces, but on the cherished and 
exquisite decoration of even the smallest tenements of their proud 
periods. The most elaborate piece of architecture in Venice is a 
small house at the head of the Grand Canal, consisting of a ground 
floor with two stories above, three windows in the first, and two in 
the second. Many of the most exquisite buildings are on the nar- 
rower canals, and of no larger dimensions. One of the most inte- 
resting pieces of fifteenth centuiy architecture in North Italy, is a 
small house in a back street, behind the market-place of Vicenza ; it 
bears date 1481, and the motto, //. rCest rose, sans. ^j^ne. ; it has 
also only a ground floor and two stories, with three windows in each, 
separated by rich flower-work, and with balconies, supported, the 
central one by an eagle with open wings, the lateral ones by winged 
griflfins standing on cornucopiae. The idea that a house must be 
large in order to be well built, is altogether of modern growth, and 
is parallel with the idea, tliat no picture can be historical, except of 
a size admitting figures larger than hfe. 

VI. I would have, tlien, our ordinary dwelling-houses built to last, 
and built to be lovely ; as rich and full of pleasantness as may be, 
within and without ; with what degree of likeness to each other in 
style and manner, I will say presently, under another head ; but, at 
all events, ^ith such differences as might suit and express each man's 
character and occupation, and partly his history. Tliis light over 
the house, I conceive, belongs to its first builder, and is to be 
respected by his children ; and it would be well tliat blank stones 
should be left in places, to be insciibed with a suinraaiy of his life 
and of its experience, raising thus the habitation into a kind of monu- 
ment, and developing, into more systematic instructivoness, that good 
custom which was of old univei"sal, and which still remains among 
some of the Swiss and Germans, of acknowledging the grace of 
God's permission to build and possess a quiet resting-place, in such 
sweet words as may well close our speaking of these things. I have 
taken them from the front of a cottage lately built among the green 
pastures which descend from the village of Grindelwald to the lowei 
glacier : — 

" Mit herzlichem Vertrauen 

Hat Johannes Mooter und Maria Rubi 

Dieses Haus bauen lassen. 

Der liebe Gott woll uns bewahren 

Vor allem Ungliick und Gefahren, 
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Und ea in Segmi lafi^ea staba 

Auf der Reis© dureh dici=B Jutnmcr^U 

Nacb dem hi/umlisclieD Pjnadieaa, 

Da wild Gall sie belobiueo 
Mil der Friedeiuakrotie 

VIL In pttbic buililiiigs the }iii^torieal purpose should l>e sti 
iii(jr6 diifitiit^. It ii^ one of the fidvantJi;Te3 of Gc thic aTOhitecture, — 
I use the word Cmtliic iu the most «?xtended sense as bixifidly oppo&ed 
to classical,— that it admits of a Hchuesa of record altogether im li- 
mited. It^ minute and mill litudi nous scuiptm^d dt^d^rjitioas aiiovd 
niuaiis of esjiressing, eitlier symboheally oi* Literally^ all tliat need bo 
known gf natiuniit feeling or achievciaent. More decoratioti will, 
indeod, be a^ually reijuired thj^n can take so elevated a char^icter ; 
und mnch, even in the mo&t tliou^htfnl period^ has been left to the 
frcedotQ of fancy, or sufljurcd to cornjiist di mere repetitious of soino 
national hearing or symboh It is^ however^ generally imwlse^ even 
m mere surface ornamentj to Riirrender the povver and pri\ilege of 
variety whieli the apii-it of Gothic areliitectnre adtnits \ much more 
in importaut features — capitals of columns or bosses, and string-- 
couises, as of course m all confessed Ims-reliefe, Better the rudest 
work that tells a story or records a fact, than the richest without 
meauing. There should not be a single ornament put upon great 
civic building's, without some intellectual intention. Actual repi-e- 
sentation of history has in modern times been checked by a difficulty, 
mean indeed, but steadfast : that of unmanageable costume ; never- 
theless, by a sufficiently bold imaginative treatment, and frank use 
of symbols, all such obstacles may be vanquished ; not perhaps in 
the degree necessary to produce sculpture in itself satisfactory, but 
at all events so as to enable it to become a grand and expressive 
element of architectural composition. Take, for example, the ma- 
nagement of the capitals of the ducal palace at Venice. History, as 
such, was indeed entrusted to the paintei-s of its interior, but every 
capital of its arcades was tilled with meaning. The large one, the 
corner stone of the whole, next the entrance, was devoted to the 
Bymbolisation of Abstract Justice ; above it is a sculpture of the 
Judgment of Solomon, remarkable for a beautiful subjection in its 
treatment to its decorative purpose. The figures, if the subject had 
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been entirely composed of them, would have awkwardly interrupte<f 
the line of the angle, and diminished its apparent strength ; and 
.therefore in the midst of them, entirely without relation to them, 
and indeed actually between tlie executioner and interceding mother, 
there rises the ribbed trunk of a massy tree, which supports and 
continues the shaft of the angle, and whose leaves above overshadow 
and enrich the whole. Tlie capital below bears among its leafoge a 
throned figure of Jastice, Trajan doing justice to the widow, Aristotle 
"che die legge," and one or two other subjects now iniintelligible 
fipom decay. Tlie capitals next in order represent the virtues and 
vices in succession, as preservative or destructive of national peace 
and power, concluding with Fiiitli, with the inscription ** Fides optima 
in Deo est" A figure is seen on the opposite side of the capital, 
worshipping the sun. After these, one or two capitals iire fancifully 
decorated with birds (Plate V.), and then como a series representing, 
first the various fiiiits, then the national costuiui^s, and then the ani- 
mals of the various countries subject to Venetian rule. 

VnL Kow, not to speak of any more importiuit public building, 
let us imagine our own India House adorned in this way, by his- 
torical or symboliciil sculpture : massively built in the iii-st place ; 
then chased with bivs-reUefe of our Indian battles, and fretted with 
can-ings of Orientil foliage, or inhiid with Oriental stones ; and the 
more important membei-s of its decoration composed of gi'oups of 
Indian life and hmdsciipc^ and prominently expressing the phantasms 
of Hindoo worship in their subjection to the Cross. Would not one 
such work be better than a thousand histories ? I^ however, we 
have not the invention necessary for such efforts, or if, which is pro- 
bably one of the most noble excuses we cjui offt^r for our deficiency 
in such mattei-s, we have less pleasure in talking alx)ut oui-selves, 
even in marble, than the Continental nations, at leitst we have no 
excuse for any want of care in the points which insure the builder's 
endurance. And as this question is one of great interest in its rela- 
tions to the choice of various modes of decoration, it will be necessary 
bo enter into it at some length. 

IX.. The benevolent regards and purposes of men in mfu«^^es seldom 
can be supposed to extend beyond their own genc^ration. They may 
look to posterity as an audience, may hope for its atti'ution, and 
labor for its praise : they may trust to iU recognition of unacknow- 
ledged merit, and demand its justice for contemporary wrong. Bui 
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all tliis ig mere eelMmesPj and does not involve the slightest 
tO| or consideration of^ the inti^Test of tlioac by whose DumWrs W€ 
wouKl fiiin swx^l the circle tpf our fluttjeri^ns, and bj whose authority 
we would gladly sujiport our presently disputed claim^s. The idea 
of solf-dcnial for the aako of j>osterity, of practising present eeonom 
for the* sake of d^^btors yet unborn, of planting for^ts that our 
des^iendants tnay live under their shade, or of raising citi^ for future 
i;atit.ms to inhabit^ never, I suppose, efficiently takea place among 
publicly reco|^ni8<?d nmii^t^ of exertion. Yet tlie&fi are not the l&^ 
our duti<}S ; nor 15 otir pnrt fitly F^u^itmned upon tlie earth, unless the 
range of out intended and deliberate impfulnesB include not only the 
companions, hut the sueeessors, of our pilgrimage. God has lent 
US the earth for our life ; it is a ^eat entail It belongs as much to 
those who arc to come alter us, und whose names are already written 
in tlie h:)^jk of creation, as to us ; and we have no right, by anything 
thnt \VQ> do or neglect^ to involve them in unnecessary penal ties^ 
deprive them of Ix'nefita which it was in our power to bequeiil 
And tlib the more, tieetai^ it k one of tlie appointc^d tronditiona 
the labor of men tliat, in projiortion to the time between the seed- 
sowing and the harvest^ is the t\iln*?i?a of the fi'uit ; and that gi?ue- 
rally, tbereibre, the farther oft' we place our aim, and the lees we 
desire to be onraelvea the intnesses of what we have labored for^ tlie 
more wide and rich will be the measure of our success. Men can- 
not benefit those that are with them as tliey can benefit those who 
come after them ; and of all the pulpits from which human voice is 
ever sent forth, there is none from which it reaches so far as from the 
grave. 

X. Nor is there, indeed, any present loss, in such respect for 
futurity. Every human action gains in honor, in grace, in all true 
magnificence, by its regard to things that are to come. It is the far 
sight, the quiet and confident patience, that, above all other at- 
tributes, separate man from man, and near him to his Maker ; and 
there is no action nor art, whose majesty we may not measure by 
tliis test. Therefore, when we build, let us think that we build for 
ever. Let it not be for present delight, nor for present use alone ; 
let it be such work as our descendants will thank us for, and let us 
think, as we lay stone on stone, that a time is to come when those 
Btones will be held sacred because our hands have touched them, 
and that men vrill say as they look upon the labor and wrought 
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iabetance of them, " See ! tliis our Others did for us." For, indeec^ 
ihe great438t glory of a building is not in its stones, or in its gold. 
Its glory is in its Age, and in that deep sense of voicefulness, of 
stem watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, even of approval or 
condemnation, which we feel in walls that have long been washed 
by the passing waves of humanity. It is in their lasting witness 
against men, in their quiet contrast with the transitional character 
of all tilings, in the strength which, through the lapse of seasons and 
times, and the dechne and birth of dynasties, and the changing of the 
fece of the earth, and of the limits of the sea, maintains its sculptured 
shapeliness for a time insuperable, connects forgotten and following 
ages with each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it concen 
trates the sympathy, of nations ; it is in that golden stain of time, 
that we are to look for tlie real light, and color, and preciousness of 
architecture ; and it is not until a building has assumed this charac- 
ter, till it has been entrusted with tlie fame, and hallowed by the 
deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses of suffering, and its 
pillars rise out of the shadows of death, that its existence, more 
lasting as it is than that of the natural objects of the world around 
it, can be gifted with even so much as these possess of language and 
of hfe. 

XI. For that period, then, we must build ; not, indeed, refusing 
to ourselves the delight of present completion, nor hesitating to 
follow such portions of character as may de))end upon dehcacy of 
execution to the highest perfection of which they are cai)able, even 
although we may know that in tlie course of years such details must 
perish ; but taking care that for work of this kind we sacrifice no 
enduring quality, and that the building shall not depend for its 
impressiveness upon anything that is ])crisliable. Tliis would, 
indeed, be the l^w of good composition under any circumstances, the 
arrangement of the larger masses being always a matter of greater 
importance than the treatment of the smaller ; but in architecture 
there is much in that very treatment which is skilful or otherwise 
in proportion to its just regard to the probable effects of time : and 
(which is still more to be considered) there is a beauty in those 
effects themselves, which nothing else can replace, and which it is 
our wisdom to consult and to desire. For though, hitherto, we have 
been speaking of the sentiment of age only, there is an actual 
beauty in the marks of it, such and so great as to have become no< 
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unJW^qtipntly tht; *ubjrt!t of mi^^^nd choice nmong ot^rUiti sclii>o!a el 
nrU and to biiv*^ inipn^Miw^d upntt tlicx**^ jk-lioola thi^ charmrtor ti»iin1ly 
tn\d W»Hi"l}' i.'xpi'LJ^Hd by tlir tvnii '*]>ictiirf^f*(juo" ft k of suitio 
imjKjrtAne** to our present puqjot*o to Lk^terjiiiue tbe trun nic?m*utg 
oi thw (fxprcifwion, jis it b now j^imt^mUy used ; for there is a jiritici* 
JjIp t<i l>c di?ivolojnid fVi\m t.b;it, iis*^ wbinbi wliil<j it bus oceubly ^vn 
ihi* ground of imu-b ibjit In tru<* and jiwt in our judgmi^nt of jirt, liits 
ni*v<^r Ix^eti »o tiir undi*r^toirii an Ui Ijeoome dL^fiiiitulj iHoi'Vioi'«l»le^^ 
I^bably na word in tbt^ lungu»g^ (oxohi^ive of theological eipro^H 
iions), has bt^oii tbi^* siibj<^ct uf k> fri^qui^iit or so probngt^d dif^putu^^ 
y(*t utHii^ rt'jnnln^^d ttvort* vngiu* lu tli^ur at*(^**]i(nnt'<v, nn*! it s*Hrms U) 
nui l;0 hfi II mivtt<'r of lU) snuvll tntji^ri^st to iriv<^i*ti^ivUi tbi^ i?sa<;tit:M of 
tbat idert \^h\iih ail f</id, nnd (ti^ MjUMtirHMw) witlj ivinpoct to ^inijlnr 
Uiin^» and yet which evtry atti'uijjt to iMm^ hiw, ma I ht^]ic?vi% 
undt d t»ithiT in rijt^r<' i*nuirii?rwlloij of Lhi* t^llt^cU and cjbjncb to witich 
liio ttTni hm l»>rn attju'luHl, uv rUt^ in ntUiijqti^ iit fdii^tr."HioTi more 
p?ii(>nl»iy nuj^ntory tban nny wblob have (li8iijrnn?d itn^L'ipljy^icnl 
irivoHiigation on otb<*p utibjet'ls* A a^eviit critic on Art> for instanci*, 
hna ^av<^ly advaiK^od tlu^ thiHiry that the i^ssotnw of \h^ pkiuti^i^Aw 
consists in tb(; expression ot " universal decay." It would ha curious 
to see the result of an atteinj)t to illustrate this idea of the pic- 
tnr(>s(pie, in a i>ainting of dead flowers and decayed fruit, and 
e<pially curious to trace; the stei)s of any reasoning whicli, on such a 
theory, should account for the picturesipieness of an ass colt as 
o|)posed to a horse foal. Hut there is nuich excuse for even tlie 
most utter failure in rciusonings of this kind, since the subject is, 
indeed, one of the most obscure of all that may legitimately be- 
submitted to human reason ; and the idea is itself so vaiied in the 
minds of ditferent men, according to their sul)jccts of study, that no 
definition can be expected to embrace more than a certain number 
of its infinitely multiphed forms. 

Xll. That ])eculiar character, however, which separates the 
picturesque from the characters of sul)ject belonging to the higher 
walks of art (and this is all that it is necessary for om' present pur- 
post; to define), may be shortly and decisively expressed. l*ic- 
tures(pieness, in this sense, is Parasitical Subliinitij. Of coui*se all 
sublimity, as well as all beauty, is, in the simple etymological sense, 
pictures<pie, that is to say, lit to become the subject of a picture ; and 
all s\d)limity is, even in the peculiar sense which I am endea\orinjjj 
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to <iovolo]K*, pictiiri^qiio, as oj>|>uhoiI (o lH»a\ity ; that is to say, (ln^N 
ianion^ |)ioturi»s\juom»ss in (hosuhjivt of Miohaol Am^»1o than of INmu* 
jjiiu), in |>n>jH^r(ion to (ho provaKMuv of \ho snliliniooKtnont ovor tlu< 
U'luititul. lint that, oharaotor, o\* \\\\w\\ tho oxtitMnoiMn-suit is jX'Mio- 
mlly ailniitt^Hl to Ih> (h»«j:radinjij to arts is fHtraaiticai suhhinity ; /. »*., a 
Huhliniity dojKMulont on tho aovidont-s or on tlu» loast ossontial oha- 
racU^rs, of tho ohjoots to which it. In'lonufs; ami tho |»iotnros«|Ui» is 
dcirlojMii distin('tirt'ii/ vxtwtii/ in profHirtion to thv dhtamr from the 
centre of thour/ht of t hone fHu'Hts of charactw ht trhlr/t thv suhl'nnittt 
is foumi. Two idoas, thtM'oton\ aro rssontijil to |»irtin'«'s«(uonoss, - 
thii first, that of suhlinnty (ft»r ]>nro lusiuty is not )iii<(nr«>s(|no at all, 
and lKvonu»s so only as the suhlinu» olonjont. inixos with it), and {\u\ 
H»'tH)nd, tlh» snlM»rdin:it4' ov i»arasi(i('al position of that snhliniity. Of 
I'onrsi', tluTt'toro, whatt'vrrcharaotoi's of TnuMM'shadi* or<'X|»n»ssion am 
jinMlm-tivo of snhliinily, will hoconio jU'odiU'tivo of |m*tnri's»|n«»nt»Ns; 
wliat tln'srt i'haradi'i*s an» I sluill rndt-avor iHToaftor to show at 
]t'n«^.ji ; Imt, ainonjj; thoso \\lii('h ar«' i;»MM'r:dly acknowlodn^rtl, I inny 
nanuf an^nlar and hrokon linos, vii::orons oppositions of lin;ht ;in<l 
sIismIow, and ^ravo, doop, or holdly oonlrystrd color; and all thoso 
litVi in a still hlLjIhT d<'«;nM» clU'i'tivt', wlu-n, hy rrsi'inManoo or 
ass<H'iation, tlu'y roniind ns of ohjcrts on wWuU n trno miuI o.^sonlial 
.Mihlimity »'xist.s, as of rooks or intunitains, or slonuy olonds or waves. 
Now if thoso oliaraoters, or any otlu'i-s of .m liinhor and nu»n' jihstraot 
snhlinnty, ho fonnd in tlu' vrry honrt and suhslan*'** of what wo 
oont^'Uiplato, as tho snhliniity of Mioliarl An«;'rlo <lr|irnds on tln^ 
oxprossion of nx-ntal oharaoter in his fii^nns far inore than even on 
tlio n<ihlo lin<'s of their arran^i^ement, the art wliieh rejiresmls snoli 
cliaraot^'rs oannot ho properly i-alh-d |>iet.nreH«pie : hut., if they he 
found in tho aooi<leiital or oxlri-nal <|nalitios, I he distin<'live. pio- 
turosquo will ho th<' residt. 

Xlll. Thus, in the tn^alniont of llu'. fealun-s of Ihc human fae<» 
hy Franoia or Ant^olioo, the shadows ah* einploycd only Ul niakr I ho 
I'uiit-onrs of the. features thoron;i^hly lelt; and to those fratures tlH'Mi- 
Kelves the mind of the. olwerver is ex<'lusiv<'ly diriM-lrd (that is losay, 
to tho essential ohara<'ti'rs of (he (.liini^ rej)r(sentrd). All j)ow<r 
aitd all s!d)limity rest on iImsp; the. sha<loNvs an* us<'d only for the 
wiko of tho l«'at.nr<'s. On tln^ contrary, hy l(«Mnhrandt, Salvator, or 
Caravai^j^io, tho teatm-es are, used /?>;• the sukf 7/' f/m HlnulnwH ; and 
the attcjHtion is dinu'tcd, and the. |)ower of Ihe painti'r addressed \a% 
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c^nK:l42iB of a^^deiiti] light and shade csist across or around tliose 
fojitiirtis. In the cn&r of HenibraDdt there is odun aJi ess^-ntisil 
snhlimitv in inv^i;nti*>n aiui expression beside^ aiid always a hi^h 
degree of it m th« li^ht and shaJi^ itet-lf j but it i^ for the most part 
paTwdetd or engrafted sublimitj as regards tlie subject of tiia 
pmnting, and, ju^i wo far, picturi.-aqne. 

XIV* Again, in the man**^ement tif the sciilptun^s of the 
Parthetiun^ shjidow ia frequently employed as a dj*rk field on wkidi 
the form!* are diiiwii. This is visiblj the case in the meto|>eSj and 
tnnst have been nearly ai3 much so in the p?diment But the use 
of that shad<jw is entirely to $i!iow the eonihjes of the tigures ; and it 
ig to th^r lines f and not to the sliapes of the shf*dows belli nd them^ 
that the art and the eye are addressed. The tigun^s tbeni&<?.lveii are 
csoncdved a& much as possiljle m fuJl lig-ht, aided by bright ivl!t^«tioiis j 
they are drawn exactly its, on.vaj^iis, vrhiteiigures on u diirk ^>uad* 
and tlie pcnlptors have disj>ensed with, or e\en stru^fgled to avoids 
all shado^vs winch were* not atj6olute}y necessary to the explaining 
of the Ibrm, On the contr^iry^ in Gothic scuJi^ture, the shadow 
l>ecoin(^ it^ielf a ^nbject of ihuiii^lit. It h con^iidpred as a dark 
color, to be arranged in certain agreeable masses ; the figures 
are very frecjiiontly made even subordinate to the placing of its 
divisions : and their costume is enriched at the expense of the forms 
underneath, in order to increase the complexity and variety of the 
points of shade. There are thus, both in sculpture and painting, 
two, in some sort, opposite schools, of which the one follows for its 
subject the essential forms of things, and the other the accidental lights 
and shades ui)on them. There are various degrees of their contra- 
riety : middle steps, as in the works of Correggio, and all degrees 
of nobility and of degradation in the several manners : but the one 
is always recognised as the pure, and the other as the picturesque 
school. Portions of pictm-esque treatment will be found in Greek 
work, and'of pure and unpicturesque in Gothic ; and in both there 
are countless instances, as pre-eminently in the works of Michael 
Angelo, in Avhich shadows become valuable as media of expression, 
and therefore take rank among essential characteristics. Into 
these nmltitudinous distinctions and exceptions I cannot now enter, 
desiring only to prove the broad applicability of the general 
definition. 

XV. Again, \he distinction will be found to exist, not only 
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between forms and shades as subjects of choice, but between essential 
and inessential forms. One of tlie chief distinctions between the 
dramatic and picturesque schools of sculi>ture is found in the treat- 
ment of the hair. By the artists of the time of Peiiclcs it was 
considered as an excrescence ", indicated by few and rude lines, and 
subordinated in every particular to the piincipahty of the features and 
person. How completely this was an artistical, not a national idea, 
it is imnecessary to prove. We need but remember the emplo}Tnent 
of the Lacedaemonians, reported by the Persian spy on the evening 
before the battle of Thermopylae, or glance at any Homeric descrip- 
tion of ideal form, to see how purely sculpturesque was the law 
which reduced the markings of the hair, lost, under the necessary 
disadvantages of material, they should interfere with the distinctness 
of the pereonal forms. On the contrary, hi later sculpture, the hair 
receives almost the principal care of the workman ; and while the 
features and hmbs are clumsily and bluntly executed, the hair is 
curled and twisted, cut into bold and shadowy projections, and 
arranged in masses elaborately ornamentid : there is true sublimity 
in the hues and the chiaroscuro of those nuissos, but it is, as regards 
the creature represented, parasitical, and therefore picturesque. In 
the same sense we may understand the application of the term to 
modem animal painting, dlstingULshed as it has been by peculiar 
attention to the coloi^s, lustre, and texture of skin ; nor is it in art 
alone that the definition Avill hold. In animals themselves, when 
their subhmity depends ui)on their muscular forms or motions, or 
necessary and principal attributes, as perhaps more than all others 
in the horse, we do not call them picturesque, but consider them fis 
pecuharly fit to be associated with pure historical subject. Exactly 
in proportion as their character of sublimity passes into excrescences ; 
— ^into mane and beard as in the lion, into horns as in the stag, into 
shaggy hide as in the instance above given of the ass colt, into 
variegation as in the zebra, or into plumjige, — they become pictu- 
resque, and are so in art exactly in proportion to the prominence of 
these excrescential characters. It may often be most expedient that 
they should be prominent ; oft:en there is in them the highest degree 
of majesty, as in those of the leopard and boar ; and in the 
hands of men hke Tintoret and Rubens, such attributes become 
means of deepening the very highest and most ideal impressions. 
But the picturesque direction of their thoughts is always distinctly 
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rocoguiaaUej as clinging to tlie surface, to the iess e^cnaji 
cltflraetpFT ^^^ ^ developing out of this a sublimity diffi?mit 
from thiit of tlie tix^atm^e itself; a sublimity which is, ia a Rtrt, 
(wramon to hU th(? vbj*^cts of creation j and tlie nanit* in ite constituent 
deitHi^ut^ wliether it be aoiiglit in the clofl^ and ibld^ of shiiggy hair, 
or in the chasms aud Tonte t>f rocka, or m the han^ng of thickets ur 
bill sides, or m the alk^rnatioii9 of giwety and gloom in the variegation 
of tbi* shell, tbe pliunc, or tht* cloud. 

XVi. Now, ti> Tt^turn to our immt'diate subjet^t, it so happeiip tliMl, 
in ttix*bi tincture, the sujierindueed and aeeidyutal tioautj is mubt 
commonly inconsistent with the preservaliou of original character, 
und the pict.ii3*ef^que m therefore sought in ruin, and supposed l» 
consist in decajr WlK'tv^sftii, even wben m 80iiy;bt, it consists In \\m 
mere anblijuity oi* the rent?, or ftiK'tui^L*^, or E^tains^ or v^^getjition, 
which assimilate tbe ar^'biteuUire witli tb(^ work of N:itur^*, aiitl 
bejilow upon it tliose ciicumstanei.'S of color and foruj which anj 
universally beloycd by ttie eye of man, So fiir as this is done, i^ 
the extinction of the true ebaractcn* of the aTcldtecture^ it m pictia- 
resqne^ and the artist who looks to the stem of the ivy instead of 
the shaft of the pillar, is carrying out iii moiie daring freedom iha 
debased sculptor's choice of the; hair instead of the conn t finance, Ftiit 
so far as it can be rendered consistent with the inherent character, 
the picturesque or extraneous sublimity of architecture has just this 
of nobler function in it than that of any other object whatsoever, 
that it is an exponent of age, of that in which, as has been said, the 
gi'catest glory of a building consists ; and, therefore, the external 
signs of this glory, having power and purpose greater than any 
belonging to their mere sensible beauty, may be considered as taking 
rank among pure and essential charactei*s ; so essential to my 
mind, that I think a building cannot be considered as in its prime 
until four or five centuries have passed over it ; and that the entire 
choice and arrangement of its details should have reference to their 
appearance after that period, so that none should be admitted which 
would sufter matenal injury either by the weather-staining, or 
the mechanical degTadation which the lapse of such a period would 
necessitate. 

XVn. It is not my purpose to enter into any of the questions 
which the appHcation of this principle involves. They are of too 
great interest and complexity to be even touched upon within mj 
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Resent limits, but this is broadly to be noticed, that those styles of 
architecture which are picturesque in the sense above explained with 
respect to sculpture, tliat is to say, whose decoration depends on the 
arrangement of points of shade rather than on purity of outhne, 
do not suffer, but commonly gain in richness of effect when their 
details are partly worn away ; hence such styles, pre-eminently that 
of French Gothic, should always be adopted when the materials to 
be employed are liable to degradation, as brick, sandstone, or soft 
limestone ; and styles in any degree dependent on purity of line, as 
the Italian Gothic, must be practised altogether in hard and unde- 
composing materials, granite serpentine, or cr}'stalhne marbles. 
There can be no doubt that the nature of the accessible materials 
influenced the fonnation of both styles ; and it should still more 
authoritatively determine our choice of either. 

XVUI. It does not belong to my present plan to consider at 
length the second head of duty of which I have above spoken ; the 
presentation of the architecture we possess : but a few words may 
be forgiven, as especially necessary in modern times. Neither by 
the public, nor by those who have the care of public monuments, is 
the true meaning of the word restoration luiderstood. It means 
the most total destruction which a building can suffer : a destruc- 
tion out of which no remnants can be gathered; a destruction 
accompanied with false descn]»tIon of the thing destroyed. Do not 
let us deceive ourselves in this important matter ; it is iw.2'>ossihl€^ as 
impossible as to raise the dead, to restore anything that has ever 
been great or beautifid in architecture. That which I have above 
insisted upon as the life of the whole, that spirit which is given 
only by the hand and eye of the workman, never can be recalled. 
Another spirit may be given by another time, and it is then a new 
building ; but the spirit of the dead workman cannot be summoned 
ap, and commanded to direct other hands, and other thoughts. 
And as for direct and simple copying, it is palpably impossible. 
WTiat copying can there be of surfaces that have been worn half an 
mch down ? The whole finish of the work was in the half inch 
that is gone ; if you attempt to restore that finish, you do it conjec- 
turally ; if you copy what is left, granting fidelity to be possible 
(and what care, or watchfulness, or cost can secure it ?), how is the 
new work better than the old ? There was yet in the old some life, 
lome mysterious suggestion of what it had bee a, and of what it had 
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lost ; some sweetness in the gentle lines T^hich rain and sun had 
WTOughti Tlierfi can be none in the brute hiirdnefis of the Eew 
t'umng. Luok at the aciraaU which I have given in Plate 14,, as 
i^ti instEince of hviuf^ work, aticl siippo^ the markings of the sea.efl 
and hair once worn away, or the wrinkles of the brows, and who 
shall ever restore them ? The first step to restoration (I have seen 
it, and that again {ind again, seen it on the Baptistery of Pisa, seen 
it on the Ciisu d* C*ro at Venice^ seen it on the Cathedral of Lisieujt.), 
is to d^^h the old work to piece,^ ; the second m imuallj to pnt up the 
cheiipest and ba«M.^t imitation which am escape detection, but in all 
cases, however careful, and however labored, an imitation stiU^ a eold 
model of such parts as can he modelled, with conjeetural supplements ; 
and my expeiienee has eu4 yet furnished iiie witli only one instance, that 
of tlie TuUm de Justice at Rouen, in which even tliis, the utmust de- 
gree of fidelity which is j;>os&ible, has been attained or even attempt*^d* 
XIX. Do not let us tiilk then of restoration. The thing k a Lie 
from beginning to end. You may make a model of a Ijuilding m 
you may of a eorpee, and your nn>iid may have the shell of the old 
wfills witliin it jis your cast might have the skeleton, with what 
advantage I neither see nor care ; hut the old building is destroy ed, 
and that more tcklally and mcrcili^sly than if it had sank into a 
heap of dust, or melted into a mass of clay : more has been gleaned 
out of desolated Nineveh than ever will be out of re- bid It Milan. 
But, it is said, there may come a necessity for restoration ! Granted. 
Look the necessity full in the face, and understand it on its own 
tci-ms. It is a necessity for destruction. Accept it as such, pull the 
building down, throw its stones into neo-lectod corners, make ballast 
of them, or mortar, if you will ; but do it honestly, and do not set 
up a Lie in their place. And look that necessity in the face before 
it comes, and you may prevent it. The jrnnciple of modern times 
(a ])rinci]>le which I beheve, at least in France, to be systematically 
acted on by the maso)is, in order to find themselves work, as the 
abbey of St. Ouen was pulled down by the magistrates of the town 
by way of giving work to some vagi-ants,) is to neglect buildings 
first, and restore them afterwards. Take ]>ro])er care of your monu- 
ments, and you will not need to restore them. A few sheets of lead 
|)ut in time upon the roof, a few dead leaves and sticks swe{>t in 
time out of a water-course, will save both roof and walls from ruin. 
Watch an old building with an anxious care ; guam it as best ycMJ 
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Uttfiy, and at any cost, from every influence of dilapidation. C rant 
its stones as you would jewels of a crown ; set watches about it as 
if at the gates of a besieged city ; bind it together with iron where 
it loosens ; stay it with timber where it declines ; do not care about 
the unsightliness of the aid ; better a crutch than a lost hmb ; and 
do this tenderly, and reverently, and continually, and many a genera- 
tion will still be born and pass away beneath its shadow. Its evil 
day must come at last ; but let it come declaredly and openly, and 
let no dishonoring and false substitute deprive it of the funeral 
offices of memory. 

XX. Of more wanton or ignorant ravage it is vain to speak ; my 
words >vill not reach those who commit them, and yet, be it heard 
or not, I must not leave the truth unstated, that it is again no ques- 
tion of expediency or feeling whether we shall preserve the buildings 
of past times or not. We have no right lolmtever to touch them. 
They ai*e not ours. They belong partly to those who built them, 
and partly to all the generations of mankind who arc to follow us. 
The dead have still their right in them : that which they labored 
for, the praise of achievement or the expression of leligious feeling, 
or whatsoever else it might be which in those building-s they 
intended to be pennanent, we have no right to obliterate. Wliat 
we have oui-selves built, we are at liberty to throw down ; but what 
other men gave their sti'eugth and wealth and life to accomplish, 
tlieir right over does not pass away with their dc^ath ; still less is the 
right to the use of what tliey have left vested hi us only. It 
belongs to all their successors. It may hereafter be a subject of 
Borrow, or a cause of injury, to miUions, that we have consulted our 
present convenience by casting down such buildings as we choose to 
dispense with. That sorrow, that loss Ave have no right to inflict. 
Did the cathedral of Avi*anches belong to the mob who destroyed 
it, any more than it did to us, who walk in sorrow to and fro over 
its foundation ? Neitlier does any building whatever belong to those 
mobs who do violence to it. For a mob it is, and must be always ; 
it matters not whether enraged, or in deliberate folly; whether 
countless, or sitting in committees ; the people who destroy anything 
causelessly are a mob, and Architecture is always destroyed cause- 
lessly. A fair building is necessarily worth the ground it stands 
upon, and will be so until central Africa and America shall have 
become as populous as Middlesex ; nor is any cause whatever valid 
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aa a gromid for its destruction. If ever valid, certainlj Eot now 
wLen the jiUice both of the ptLst and fiiture is too muck usurped in 
our niinda by the resUiiss and discontented [ires^nt. The very 
qiiietness of nature Ls gradually withdrawn froni us ; thoiisimds who 
oncse ill tLeir necessiiriJy prolou|^ed tmveJ wei^ subjected to au 
iufiueuce, from the &ilent aky and slumV>eiing fields, more effactual 
than kno^pn or confessed^ now bear with them even there the cease- 
less (^ver of theh" life ; and along the ii-on yeiu^ that traverse the framo 
of our countrj% h4?at and flow the fiery ]>ulsea of its eTEcrtions, hotter 
and tk^ter every hour. All vital itj h concentrated throug-h tho^ 
thTobbiur^ arteries inh:) the central cities ; the country is i>astse<l over 
like a gre^u 3i?a by narrow bridges, and we are thrown back iu con- 
tinually closer crowtls upon the city gate^. The only influcnoo 
which can in any wise Ihei^ take the [>lace of tJiat of the woods* ajuj 
fields, is the power of andent Architecture. Bo not part Tvith it for 
tlie sake of the formal Hquare, or of the fenced and planted walk, nor 
of the goodly street uar o|»eiie^I quay, The pride of a city i^ not in 
thrae. Leave them to the crowd ; but remember that there will 
enrely bo some within the circuit of the disquieted walb who would 
ssik. for some other sjjots than these wherein to walk ; tor some otlier 
form?? to meet their aijjfht famitiarU ■ like him who sat so ofteii 
where the sun struck from the west, to watch the lines of the dome 
of Florence drawn on the deep sky, or Hke those, his Hosts, who 
could bear daily to behold, from their palace chambers, the places 
where their fathere ay at rest, at the meeting of tlie dark streets of 
Verona. 
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L It has been my endeavor to show in the preceding pages hoT# 
eyery form of noble architecture is in some sort the embodiment of 
the Polity, Life, History, and Religious Faith of nations. Once or 
twice in doing this, I have named a principle to which I would now 
assign a definite place among those which direct that embodiment ; 
the last place, not only as that to which its own humility would 
incline, but rather as belonging to it in the aspect of the crowning 
grace of all the rest : that principle, I mean, to which Polity owes 
its stability, Life its happiness, Faith its acceptance, Creation its con- 
tinuance, — Obedience. 

Nor is it the least among the sources of more serious satisfaction 
which I have found in the pursuit of a subject that at first appeared 
to bear but slightly on the grave interests of mankind, that the con- 
ditions of material perfection which it leads me in conclusion to 
consider, furnish a strange proof how false is the conception, how 
frantic the pursuit, of that treacherous phantom which men call 
Liberty : most treacherous, indeed, of all phantoms ; for the feeblest 
ray of reason might surely show us, that not only its attainment, 
but its being, was impossible. There is no such tiling in the uni- 
verse. There can never be. The sUirs have it not ; the earth has it 
not ; the sea has it not ; and we men have the mockery and sem- 
blance of it only for our heaviest punishment. 

In one of the noblest poems*' for its imagery and its music beiong- 
ng to the recent school of our hterature, the writer has sought in 
flie aspect of inanimate natm'e the expression of that Liberty which, 
having once loved, he had seen among men in its true dyes of dark- 
ness. But with what strange fallacy of interpretation ! since in one 
noble line of his invocation he has contradicted the assumptions of 
the rest, and acknowledged the presence of a subjection, surely not 
lew severe because eternal ? How could he otherwise ? since if there 
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ba anjr one principle moro widely than another confessed by evefy 
utterance, or mor« sternly than another iiiij^rijited on every ataoiT of 
the vifiible cri?ation, that prineiplo is not Liberty, bvit Law. 

IL Tlie entliusiast would reply tliat by Liberty he meant tlie Law 
of Liberty. Then why u^e the single and nmuader^tood word ? If 
by liberty you mean chastiR>ment of the jiassions, disdpUuti of the 
intelleet, suhjectioti of the will ; if yon mean the fear of inflicting, th*3 
ishame of committing, a wrong ; if you merin respect for all who ara 
in authority^ and consideration for all who am in dependence ; vene* 
ration for the good, mercy to the evil| sympathy with tho weak ; if 
you mean watchfiUness over all thoughts, temperance in all pleasures, 
and |*erseverance in all toils ; if yoii mean, in a word, that Ser\ioe 
wliich )3 defined in the liturgy of the English church to be perfect 
Freedonif why do you name this by the saine word by which the 
luxurious mean hcense, and the iv^kless mean change; by which 
the rogue jnemis rapine, and the fool, equaUty, by which the proud 
mean anarchy, and the malignant mean violence '} Call it by ajjy 
name rather than this, hut its best and truest is, Obedienee. Olie- 
dienee is, inde^id, founded on a kind of freedom, eke it would b<H!oiuid 
mere subjugation, but that freedom is only gnmted that obedi<.*noe 
miij be more jiertect; at id thus, while a measure of lie n^i^ is necs^' 
sary to exhibit the individual energies of things, the fairness and 
pleasantness and perfection of them all consist in their Restraint. 
Compare a river that has burst its banks with one that is bound by 
them, and the clouds that are scattered over the face of the whole 
heaven ^\^th those that are marshalled into ranks and orders by its 
winds. So that though restraint, utter and unrelaxing, can never be 
comely, this is not because it is in itself an evil, but only because, 
when too great, it overpowers the nature of the thing restrahied, and 
BO counteracts the other laws of which that nature is itself composed. 
And the balance wherein consists the fairness of creation is between 
the laws of life and being in the things governed and the laws of 
general sway to which they are subjected ; and the suspension or 
infringement of either kind of law, or, literally, disorder, is equivalent 
to, and synonymous with, disease ; while the increase of both honor 
and beauty is habitually on the side of restraini or the action of supe- 
rior law) rather than of character (or the action of inherent law). The 
noblest word in the catalogue of social virtue is "Loyalty," and the sweet- 
est which men have learned in the pastures of the wilderness is "Fold." 
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HL Nor is this all ; but we may observe, that exactly in propor- 
tion to the majesty of things in the scale of being, is the complete- 
ness of their obedience to the laws that are set over them. Gravi- 
tation is less quietly, less instantly obeyed by a grain of dust than it 
is by the sun and moon ; and the ocean falls and flows under influ- 
ences which the lake and river do not recognise. So also in esti- 
mating the dignity of any action or occupation of men, there is 
perhaps no better test than the question " are its laws strait ?" For 
their severity will probably be commensurate with the greatness of 
the numbers whose labor it concentrates or whose interest it concerns. 
This severity must be singular, therefore, in the case of that art, 
above all others, whose productions are the most vast and the most 
common ; which requires for its practice the co-operation of bodies 
of men, and for its ])erfection the i)ersevorauce of successive genora- 
tioiis. And taking into account also what we have before so often 
observed of Architecture, her continual influence over the emotions 
of daily life, and her realism, as opi)osod to the two sister arts which 
are in comparison but the picturing of stories and of dreams, we 
might betbrehand expect that we should iiiid her healthy state and 
action dependent on far more severe laws than theii-s : that tlie 
license which they extend to the workings of individual mind would 
be withdrawn by her; and that, in assertion of the relations which 
she holds with all that is univei-sally important to man, she would set 
forth, by her own majestic subjection, some likeness of that on which 
man's social happiness and power depend. We might, therefore, 
without the light of experience, conclude, that Architecture never 
could flourish except when it was subjected to a national law jus strict 
and as minutely authoritative as the laws which regulate religion, 
policy, and social relations ; nay, even more authoritative than these, 
because both capable of more enforcement, as over more jiassivo 
natter ; and needing more enforcement, as the purest tyj^e not of 
ne law nor of another, but of the common authority of all. But 
in this matter experience speaks more loudly than reason. If there 
be any one condition which, in watching the progress of architec- 
ture, we see distinct and general ; if, amidst the counter evidence of 
success attending opposite accidents of character and circumstance, 
any one conclusion may be constantly and indisi)utably drawn, it is 
this; that the architecture of a nation is great only when it is iw 
universal and as established as its language ; and when provincial 
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differences of etyle arc nothing more than so many dialects. Otbet 
D^^ceasities are TO^tkTs of do^ibt : natious Imve been alike snccjessful 
in their ftrchiteeture in timea of ]><>\ erty and of weidih ; in tim*^ of 
war and of peace ; in limeg of baibarifrm and of retinemcnt ; undei 
gavemmtjiita the most hberal or the most Jtrhitraiy ; but this ona 
condition hm been couj^taiit^ tlus one requirement ckar in alJ plaices 
and at all timcj*, tlnxt the work shall be tliat of a schofji, that no indi^ 
vidnal caprice &!kU1 dis|jense wtb, or raiiterially vary, accepted tyjiea 
and custjouiarj' doeorationa ; and that from the cottage to the palace, 
and from the ctnqwl to tlie basilica, and froni the garden fence to 
the fortress wall, every member and feature of the urclii lecture of the 
nation shall be as eo mm only currentj a& frankly iiceeptc-dt as it^ lan- 
gna-^c or it^ c-oin. 

I\^ A day never passca without our hearing our English arcM- 
tc«ts callwi upon to h^ original, and to invent a new style : about as 
(lensible [intl necefisary an exhortation as to ask of a man who has 
n^'ver bad rti^ enough on bis back to keep out cold, to im^ent a new 
mode Ckf cutting a coat Give him a wliole coat tirs^t, and let him 
coney rn liimsclf about the ^^hion of it afterwarrla. We want no 
nnw style of an^bit-ccturc. Who wauta a new st) le of painting or 
RC^l|^ture? But wc want Moine style. It is of man^ellou:^ly little 
iiiipurtaiio<\ if \v^ lirjve a et^b^ of laws and tln*v ho ptorl laws, 
whether tliey be new or old, foreign or native, Roman or Saxon, or 
Norman or English laws. But it is of considerable importance that 
we should have a code of laws of one kind or another, and that code 
acce})ted and enforced from one side of the island to another, and 
not one law made ground of judgment at York and another in 
Exeter. And in like manner it does not matter one marble sphnter 
whether we have an old or new architecture, but it matters every- 
thing whether we have an architecture truly so called or not ; that 
is, whether an architecture whose laws might be taught at our 
schools from Cornwall to Northumberland, as w^e teach English 
spelling and English grammar, or an architecture which is to be 
invented fresh every time we build a workhouse or a parish school. 
There seems to me to be a wonderful misunderstanding among the 
majority of architects at the present day as to the very nature and 
meaning of Originality, and of all wherein it consists. OriginaHty 
in expression does not depend on invention of new words ; nor origi- 
nality in poetry on invention of new measures ; nor, in painting, oo 
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invention of new colors, or new modes of using them. Tlic chords 
of music, the harmonies of color, the general principles of the 
arrangement of sculptural masses, have been detorniined long ago, 
and, in all probabihty, cannot be added to any more than thoy can be 
altered. Granting that they may be, such additions or alterations 
are much more the work of time and of muhitudos than of indivi- 
dual inventors. We may have one Van Eyck, who will be known 
as the introducer of a new style once in ten centuries, but he him- 
self will trace his invention to some accidental bye-play or pursuit ; 
and the use of that invention will depend altogether on the poj^ular 
necessities or uistincts of the period. Originality depends on nothing 
of the kind. A man who has the gnft, will take up any style that is 
going, the style of his day, and will work in that, and be givat in 
that, and make everything that he does in it look as fresh as if evt*ry 
thought of it had just come down from heaven. I do not say that 
he will not take Hberties with his n-jateiials, or with his rules : I do 
not say that strange changes will not sometimes be wrought by his 
efforts, or his fancies, in both. Ikit thost* eliangcs will be instruc- 
tive, natural, facile, though sometimes marvellous ; they Avill never by 
sought after as things necessary to his dignity or to his independence ; 
and those hberties will be like the liberties that a i>Teat sjieaker takes 
witli the language, not a dciiance of its ruU\s for the saki; of singu- 
larity ; but inevitable, uncalculated, and brilliant eonscfjumecs of an 
effort to ex])ress what the language, without sueli infraction, could 
not. Tliere may be times when, as 1 have above described, the life 
of an art is manifested in its changes, and in its refusal of ancient 
limitations : so there are in the life of an insect ; and there is great 
interest in the state of both the art and the insect at those i)enods 
when, by their natural progress and constitutional ])ower, such 
changes are about to be wrought. But as that would be both an 
luicomfoi-table and foohsh caterjnllar which, instead e.f being con- 
tented with a catei*pillar's life and feeding on caterpillar's food, was 
alwa3'S stiiving to turn ibelf into a chrysahs; and as that would be 
Hu unhappy chrysalis which should he awake at night and roll rest- 
lessly in its cocoon, in efforts to turn itself pi'cmalurely mU) a moth ; 
so will that art be unhapjjy and unprosj^erous which, instead of sup- 
fK»rting itself on the food, and contenting itself with the customts 
which have been enough for the support and guidance of other 
Arts before it and hke it, is struggling and fretting un l(.*r the natural 

8 
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Bniitatioua of its exist^^nce, and striving to becoiae Mnuetlimg :>tli^ 
thftn it ia. And tLougt it k tlie :-obility of Hie liighest creatures to 
look forward to^ and partly to Tinderstand the diaugea wliicli are 
appointed for ihem, preparing for tliera beforehand ; and i^ as is 
usual with app&mted olmngea, they be into a Kigher state, oven 
desiring thc-nij und rejoicing in the hope of them, yet it la tlm 
Btrength of e\ ery creature, be it changeful or not, to rest for the 
time being, contented witli the conditions of its ejdstence, and striving 
only to bring about the changes which it desires, by fulfilling to tk& 
uttermost tbe dutiea for whicii its presemt atate is appointed aae* 
continued* 

V. Neither originality, therefore, nor change, good though both 
mny Ise, smd this is commonly a most mcrcifid and enthusiastic 
supposition >vith respect to either, are ever to he sought in the ni^Wea, 
or can ever be healthily obtained by any struggle or rebellion against 
coinnion laws* We ^vant neitlier the one nor tlie other. The forms 
of architecture already known art? good enough for \m, and for far 
better than any of us : and it ivill bo time enough to thiiik of 
changing them for better when wc can use them tia they an?. But 
tlierfj are some things which we not only want, but eannot do without ; 
and which all the .stniggling and raNin rr in the world, nay more, 
which all the real talent and resolution in England, will never enable 
us to do without : and these are Obedience, Unity, Fellowship and 
Order. And all our schools of design, and committees of taste ; 
all our academies and lectures, and journalisms, and essays ; all the 
sacrifices which we are beginning to make, all the truth which there 
is in our English nature, all the power of our English will, and the 
hfe of our English intellect, will in this matter be as useless as efforts 
and emotions in a dream, unless we are contented to submit archi- 
tecture and all art, like other things, to English law. 

VI. I say architecture and all art ; for I believe architecture must 
he the beginning of arts, and that the others must follow her in their 
time and order ; and 1 think the prosperity of our schools of painting 
and sculpture, in which no one will deny the life, though many the 
health, depends upon that of our architecture. I think that all will 
languish until that takes the lead, and (this I do not ^Am^, out I 
proclaim, as confidently as T would assert the necessity, for the safety 
of society, of an understood and strongly administered legal govern- 
ment) our architecture will iinguish, and that in the very dust, until 
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the first principle of common sens^e be manfully obeyed, and an 
umyersal system of form and workmanship be everywhere adopted 
and enforced. It may be said that this is impossible. It may be so — • 
I fear it is so : I have nothing to do with the possibility or impossi- 
bility of it ; I simply know and assert the necessity of it. K it be 
impossible, English art is impossible. Give it up at once. You are 
wasting time, and money, and energy upon it, and though you 
.exhaust centuries and treasuries, and break hearts for it, you will 
never raise it above the merest dilettanteism. Think not of it. It 
is a dangerous vanity, a mere gulph in wliich genius after genius 
will be swallowed up, and it will not close. And so it will continue 
to be, imless the one bold and broad step be taken at the beginning. 
We shall not manufacture art out of pottery and printed stuife ; we 
shall not reason out art by our philosophy ; we shall not stumble upon 
art by our experiments, nor create it by our fancies : I do not say 
that we can even build it out of brick and stone ; but there is 
^ chance for us in these, and there is none else ; and that chance 
jests on the bare possibihty of obtaining the consent, both of archi- 
tects and of the public, to choose a style, and to use it universally. 

VIL How surely its principles ought at first to be limited, we 
3nay easily determine by the consideration of the necessary modes 
of teaching any other branch of general knowledge. When we 
"begin to teach children writing, we force then) to absolute 
€opyism, and require absolute accm-acy in the formation of the letters • 
.as they obtain command of the received modes of literal expression, 
'we f*^z^\jt prevent their falling into such variations as are consistent 
with their feeUng, their circumstances, or their characters. So, when 
A boy is first taught to write Latin, an authority is required of him 
for every expression he uses ; as he becomes master of the language he 
may take a Hcense, and feel his right to do so without any authority, 
and yet write better Latin than when he borrowed every separate 
expression. In the same way our architects would have to be taught 
to write the accepted style. We must first determine what buildings 
are to be considered Augustan in their authority ; their modes of 
construction and laws of proportion are to be studied with the most 
penetrating care ; then the different forms and uses of theh decora- 
tions are to be classed and catalogued, as a German grammarian 
classes the powers of prepositions ; and under this absolute, irrefra- 
gable authority, we are to begin to work ; admitting not so much 
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as an alteTiition ic the cleptb of a c.ivetto, or die brearkb of a fiil^ei 
Tlien, when our si^ht i^ once aceiistomed to tba emmiDatical forma 
md arraugf^uieiitSj and our thoi?gbt» f**«)iJi»r with th*^ *^vprBfi*ioo of 
them all ; when we can speak thb dead langoagic uatui-aJl*^. and apply 
it to whskitixer idesss we have to render^ that m to say, to eveiy practice J 
puqiost^ of litt* ; ijieij, nnd not till then, tilieeiise nii^ht be permitt(?d; 
aiid iiidUidiud jiulliurity allowed to change or to add to the rcceivinl 
fortJtSf alwajH within c^^rlyin 11 limits ; the dixorations, e.^peciidly, mi^^bt 
be mtidt* Eiulijet^ts of variable; fancy, and enriched with ideas oitheT 
otighial i»t* taktrn from other schoola. And tlius m prcroesa of tiitie 
mid Isiy u great uMtiuvial iijovemeut^ it might come to pass, tJuit a 
nitiv styl« f^lionld arise, as language itself clianges; wo might perbap -j 
CVTiK^i t*> 8poak Itjilian iiip.tt'ftd of Latin, or to s^pealt mudern iniiti?od J 
of ijld Eughi^i ; hut this would he a niatter <£ outirc inditlerunc^^ 
and a maiU^r, k^idcw, which no detenniiiiitiou or d^ire could either— ^ 
ht**t^n or pnH\ rit. TLnt alou^ which it is in our power to oh tain, J 
wnd whitdj k l^ ttur duly to dp -tire, ia an iiiiniiiinoiw stylo of s<>ma 4 
kind, and such eonijirehensioii ivnd practice of it as would enahlo ua j 
to adapt it« features to Ih^ pi.^culiaf character of every sevL^r^d ' 
bttildiu'^, htr^^ or t^nialt, domes^tic^j ciWl, ot CTclesifistical, 1 hnve said 
that it w:is iuiniati'Hal what f^tvle wn^^ adoptrd, s,o f:ir u^, To^rnvih th+3 
room for originality which its development would admit : it is not 
so, lK)W<'ver, when we take into consideration the far more important 
qui'stiijns of the facility of adaptation to general jmrposes, and of 
tlie sympatliy with which this or that style would be popularly 
regarded. The choice of Classical or Gothic, again using tot; lr.*'*(^r 
tvnu in its broadest sense, may be question aljle when it regards some 
single an<l considerable public building ; but I cannot conceive it 
quo tionable, for an instant, when it regards modern uses in general : 
I camiut conceive any architect insane enough to project the vulgari- 
zation of Gi-eek arcliit(^cture. Neither can it be rationally questionable 
whether we should adopt early or late, original or derivative Gothic: 
if tlie latter were chosen, it must be either some impotent and ugly 
degradation, like our own Tudor, or else a style whose grammatical 
laws it would be nearly impossible to limit or arrange, like the French 
Flamboyant. We are equally precluded from adoj>ting styles essen- 
tially infantine or barbarous, howev r Herculean their infancy, or 
majestic their outlawry, such as our own Norman, or the Lombard 
Ilomai.es(|ue. The choice would lie I think between four styles :— 
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1. The Iisan Romanesque; 2. The early Gothic of the Wcjstem 
Italian Republics, advanced as fax and as fast as our art would enable 
ns to the Gothic of Giotto ; 3. The Venetian Gothic in its purest 
development ; 4. The English earhest decorated. The most natural, 
perhaps the safest choice, would be of the last, well fenced from 
chance of again stiffening into the perpendicular; and perhaps 
enriched by some minghng of decorative elements from the exquisite 
decorated Gothic of France, of which, in such cases, it would be 
needful to accept some well known examples, as the North door of 
Rouen and the church of St. Urbain at Troyes, for final and limiting 
authorities on the side of decoration. 

Vni. It is almost impossible for us to conceive, in our present 
state of doubt and ignorance, the sudden dawn of intelligence and 
fa^cy, the rapidly increasing sense of power and faciUty, and, in its 
proper sense, of Freedom, which such wholesome restraint would 
instantly cause throughout the whole circle of the arts. Freed from 
the agitation and embarrassment of that liberty of choice which is 
the cause of half the discomforts of the world; freed from the 
accompanying necessity of studying all past, present, or even 
possible styles; and enabled, by concentration of individual, and 
co-operation of multitudinous energy, to penetrate into the uttermost 
secrets of the adopted style, the architect would find his whole 
understanding enlarged, his })ractical knowledge certain and ready 
to hand, and his imagination playful and vigorous, its a child's would 
be within a walled garden, who would sit down and shudder if he 
were left free in a fenceless plain. How many and how bright would 
be the results in every direction of interest, not to the arts merely, but 
to national happiness and virtue, it would be as difficult to preconceive 
as it would seem extravagant to state : but the first, perhaps the 
least, of them would be an increased sense of fellowship among 
ourselves, a cementing of every patriotic bond of union, a proud and 
L'lppy recognition of our affection for and sympatliy with each other, 
and our willingness in all things to submit ourselves to every law 
that could advance the interest of the community ; a barrier, also, 
the best conceivable, to the unhappy rivalry of the upper and middle 
dasses, in houses, furniture, and establishments ; aud even a check 
to much of what is as vain as it is painful in the oppositions of 
leligious parties respecting matters of ritual. These, I say, would be 
the first consequences. Economy increased tenfold, as it would bf 
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by tk^ &implicdty of practice ; domeat^c comforts (laiDterfered with by 
tlie caf ►rice aiid mistakes of iirchitects igDoraat of tho cj^pacities of 
ill** wtyles tbey use, and all the symmotry and sjt^btliiiesa of out 
harmoiibied sire (its and public biiildiiigs, htq tilings of sli^ht-er account 
in tiie catalogvie of teiefita. But it would be mere enthusiasm to 
wudt^iivoi' to trae<^ them farther. I have sutiered mpelf too long tc 
hidul^e hi the sj»eeuJiitive statement of reqiurements which jj^rhaiif 
wi« have more hu mediate and mare seriows work tlian to supply, and 
of ^'ttHngs \ihich it may be only contingently in our power to recover. 
1 i^hoidd b(3 \uij!i*itly thought unaware t>f the difficulty uf what 1 have 
jifDponed, iiv of tlie uiiiniportancL^ of tiie whole subject as coiui)ared 
witji many which are bi'onglit home to our interests and lixcd upon 
ouf LXiLisideration by the wild c<.pur&e of the present centujy, But of 
dilfkulty aud of uiiportance it l^ for othei's t*> jud^, I have Ibnittd 
my^iAf to the sijupk stittemcnt of what, if wt* de.^itre to havo 
arch ik'Cture, we MUST jdmanly endeavor to fl-el and do; but then 
it nmy not be desirable tor ns to have architecture at alL There ai^ 
many wlio fed it to |>c so ; many who sacrifice much to that end ; 
aiid 1 am sorry to see their energies mi^stcd and tlieir \We^ diaiq^uieted 
in Vftiru I have stated, therefore, the only wa3^a in which that end id 
aHa1nr^Ml.^ uilhout ventnnn;^ tveii to e^Lprer^a anupiTjiitn as to its real 
d(^sirableiiess. I have an oi)inion, and the zeal with which I have 
sj)uken may sometimes have beti'ayed it, but 1 hold to it with no 
eoiitidoiice. I know too well the undue importance which the study 
that (.'Very man follows must assume in his own eyes, to trust my 
<n\ n impressions of the dignity of that of Architecture ; and yet I 
think I cannot be utterly mistaken in regarding it as at least useful 
in tlie sense of a National emj>loyment. I am confirmed in this 
im]»r('ssion by what I see jiassing among the states of Europe at this 
instant. All the horrur, distress, and tumult which oppress the 
tbr(.'ign nations, are traceable, among the other secondary causes 
tlii'ongli which (Jod is working out His will upon them, to the simple 
one of tlioir not having enougli to do. I am not blind to the distress 
among their ojieratives ; nor do I deny the nearer and visibly active 
causes of tJie movement : the recklessness of \'illany in the leaders of 
revolt, the absence of common moral ]>riiici]>le in the upper classes, 
and of connnon courage and honesty in tho heads of governments. 
But these causes themselves are ultimately traceable to a deeper and 
simpler one : the recklessness of the demagogue, the immorahty of 
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the middle dass, and the effeminacy and treachery of the noble, are 
traceable in all these nations to the conmionest and most fruitful 
cause of calamity in households — idleness. We think too much in 
our benevolent efforts, more multiplied and more vain day by day, of 
bettering men by giving them advice and instruction. There are few 
who will take either : the chief thing they need is occupation. I do 
not mean work in the sense of bread, — ^I mean work in the sense of 
mental interest ; for those who either are placed above the necessity 
of labor for their bread, or who will not work although they should. 
There is a vast quantity of idle energy among European nations at 
this time, which ought to go into handicrafts ; there are multitudes 
of idle semi-gentlemen who ought to be shoemakers and carpenters ; 
but since they will not be these so long as they can help it, the 
business of the philanthropist is to find them some other employment 
than disturbing governments. It is of no use to tell them they are 
fools, and that they will only make tliemselves miserable in the end 
as well as others : if they have nothing else to do, they will do 
mischief ; and the man who will not work, and who has no means 
of intellectual pleasure, is as sure to become an instrument of evil as 
if he had sold himself bodily to Satan. I have myself seen enough 
of the daily hfe of the young educated men of France and Ital), ^ 
account for, as it deserves, the deepest national suffering and 
degradation ; and though, for the most part, our commerce and our 
natural habits of industiy preserve us from a similar paralysis, yet it 
would be >vise to consider whether the forms of employment which 
we chiefly adopt or promote, are as well calculated as they might be 
to improve and elevate us. 

We have just spent, for instance,, a hundred and fifty millions, 
with which we have paid men for digging ground from one place 
and depositing it in another. We have formed a large class of men, 
the railway navvies, especially reckless, unmanageable, and dangerous. 
We have maintained besides (let us state the benefits as fairly as 
possible) a number of iron founders in an unhealthy and painfid 
employment ; we have developed (this is at least good) a very large 
amount of mechanical ingenuity ; and we have, in fine, attained the 
power of going fast from one place to another. Meantime we have 
had no mental interest or concern ourselves in the operations we have 
Bel on foot, but have been left to the usual vanities and cares of our 
existence. Suppose, on the other hand, that we had employed th« 
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same sums in building beauMil Louses and diiircbca. W** alionld 
hava Eiamtaiiied the sarne number of men, not in driving wheel- 
barrowB^ but in a distinctly technical, if aot intellectualj t-mployment 
and tbosG wlio were more intefli^nt among thera would have been 
especially bappy in tliat employment, aa having room in it for th* 
development of their fancy, and being directed by it to that obser\'ation 
of beauty which, a^ociated ivith the pursuit of natural science, at 
j»reseDt furms the erijoymeut of maDy of the more intelligent 
manufuctuniig op^^ratives. Of mechanical ingenuit^^, there is, 1 
imifcgincs^ at least as mudi required to build a cathedral as to cut a 
tunnel or contrive a locomotive : we elionld, therefore, have developed 
as much science, while the artistical element of intelleet wovdj bavd 
been added to the gain. Meantinae we should oiuselves have been 
made happier and wiser by the interest we should have taken in the 
work with which we were personidly concerned ; and when all was 
done, instead of the very doubtfiil advantage of the f>ow^er of going 
fast from place to place, we should have had the certain advantage 
of increased pleasure in stopjiing at home. 

DL lliere are many other less capacious, bat more constant, 
channels of expenditure^ quite as dis]iutable in their beneficial 
tendency ; and \\p. are, perhaps, harclly enough in the habit of 
inquiring, with respect to any particular form of luxury or any 
customary apphance of hfe, whether the kind of employment it 
gives to the operative or the dependant be as healthy and fitting an 
employment as we might otherwise provide for him. It is not 
enough to find men absolute subsistence ; we should think of the 
manner of hfe which our demands necessitate ; and endeavor, as hi 
as may be, to make all our needs such as may, in the supply of 
them, raise, as well as feed, the poor. It is far better to give work 
which is above the men, than to educate the men to be above their 
work. It may be doubted, for instance, whether the habits of 
luxury, which necessitate a large train of men servants, be a whole- 
some form of expenditure ; and more, whether the pursuits which 
have a tendency to enlarge the class of the jockey and the groom 
be a philanthropic form of mental occupation. So again, consider 
the large number of men whose lives ai'e employed by civilized 
nations in cutting facets upon jewels. There is much dexterity of 
hand, patience, and ingenuity thus bestowed, which are simply 
burned out in the blaze of the tiara, without, so &r as I see^ 
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lestowing any pleasure upon those who wear or who behold, at all 
compensatory for tlie loss of life and mental power which are 
involved in the employment of the workman. He would be far 
more healthily and happily sustained by being set to carve stone ; 
certain quahties of his mind, for which there is no room in his 
present occupation, would develope themselves in the nobler ; and I 
beKeve that most women would, in the end, prefer the pleasure of 
ha\ing built a church, or contributed to the adornment of a 
cathedral, to the pride of bearing a certain quantity of adamant on 
their foreheads. 

X. I could pursue this subject willingly, but I have some strange 
notions about it which it is perhaps wiser not loosely to set down. 
I content myself with finally reasserting, what has been throughout 
the burden of the preceding pages, that whatever rank, or whatever 
importance, may be attributed or attached to their immediate 
subject, there is at least some value in the analogies with which its 
pursuit has presented us, and some instruction in the frequent 
reference of its commonest necessities to the mighty laws, in the 
sense and scope of which all men ai-e ]3uilders, whom every hour 
sees lapng the stubble or the stone. 

I have paused, not once nor twice, as I wrote, and often have 
checked the course of what might otherwise have been importunate 
persuasion, as the thought has crossed me, how soon all Architecture 
may be vain, except that which is not made with hands. There is 
Bometliing ominous in the light which has enabled us to look back 
with disdain upon the ages among whose lovely vestiges we have 
been wandeiing. I could smile when I hear the hoi)eful exultation 
of many, at the new reach of worldly science, and vigor of worldly 
effort; as if we were again at the beginning of days. There is 
thunder on the horizon as well as dawn. The san was risen upon 
the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 
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NOTES. 



1. Page 12. " With the idolatrous Egyptian,'^ — The probability ii 
indeed slight in comparison, but it is a probability nevertheless, and 
cue which is daily on the increase. I trust that I may not be thought 
to underrate the danger of such sympathy, though I speak lightly of the 
chance of it. I have confidence in the central religious body of the 
English and Scottish people, as being not only untainted with Roman- 
ism, but immoveably adverse to it : and, hovi^ever strangely and swiftly 
~the heresy of the Protestant and victory of the Papist may seem to be 
<sxtending among us, I feel assured that there are barriers in the living 
faith of this nation which neither can overpass. Yet this confidence is 
only in the ultimate faithfulness of a few, not in the security of the 
nation from the sin and the punishment of partial apostasy. Both 
Have, indeed, in some sort, been committed and suffered already ; and, 
an expressing my belief of the close connection of the distress and 
l)urden which the mass of the people at present sustain, with the 
encouragement which, in various directions, has been given to the 
Papist, do not let me be called superstitious or irrational. No man 
^was ever more inclined than I, both by natural disposition and by 
snany ties of early association, to a sympathy with the principles and 
forms of the Romanist Church ; and there is much in its discipline 
which conscientiously, as well as sympathetically, I could love and 
advocate. But, in confessing this strength of affectionate prejudice, 
surely I vindicate more respect for my firmly expressed belief, that the 
entire doctrine and system of that Church is in the fullest sense anti- 
Christian ; that its lying and idolatrous Power is the darkest plague 
that ever held commission to hurt the Earth ; that all those yearnings 
for unity and fellowship, and common obedience, which have been the 



root of our late heresleg^ are m false in their grounds a& faud la thcli 
tcrmirmtion ; that we oever can have tJie remotest fellow^hiji with tU% 
Utt^jrura of that fearful Fuls^ehood, and live ; iliat we lifivu noHiing to 
look to from them Uut treucherouB Lostilky ; ntid lUat, exattl)* iu pro 
pur I ion to the tiliirnnes^ of our sepurjition from tbem^ will U* in?t only 
tfio sipirituai but ihii tempofnl Llessiriga ^Tuiilcd by God to thii^aoijntrjp 
How close lias been the torresponderice hUiioito bttwt't^n I he degree 
of resslfiUuice to Romunism marked in our natioiiiil iicU^ and the honor 
with which tho!^ acts have heen crowned^ ha^ heen ^utBdoDllj proved 
In A short e&my hy jl writer who^^ investlgatiDns into the indaenoe of 
Ileffgion upon the futo of Nations Inive been singularly etirne^t &ud 
snccf^&sful — a writer with whom I fhittifully and tirmly htdbve tliat 
Etjgluod will never iie prosperous sg-^in, and that tlie lumor of bef 
artoH will be tarnished, and her eomfliea-e hli^rhted, and her national 
tbflraete»^degriidt.*d, until the Rotnunisfc is expelled from the pluci^ wbich 
has impioualy been conceded to him amoti^f her legislators. ^ Wbat^ 
yver be the lot of those to whum error is an inheritnuce, woo bo to tlio 
umn und the people to whom it 1$ an adoption, If Fln^rhuvdi free above 
all olbernntiona^austaitiLd amidst the trials wliich luivc cor*?rcdKuro|K>j 
he fore her cyew, svilh burning and shuigbter, and enliglitened by tim 
fullest knowledg^e of divine truth, sh:ill refuse tidelify to the compact ^ 
by wliich those matchless privileges have been given, her condemna- 
tion will not linger. She has already jinde one step full of danger. 
She has committed the capital error of mistaking that for a purely 
political question which was a purely religious one. Her foot already 
hangs over the edge of the precipice. It must be retracted, or the 
empire is but a name. In the clouds and darkness which seem to be 
deepening on all human policy — in the gathering tumults of Europe, 
and the feverish discontents at home — it may be even difficult to 
discern where the power yet lives to erect the fallen majesty of the 
constitution once more. But there are mighty means in sincerity ; and 
if no miracle was ever wrought for the faithless and despairing, the 
country that will help itself will never be left destitute of the help of 
Heaven" (Historical Essays, by the Rev. Dr Croly, 1842). The first 
of these essays, " England the Fortress of Christianity," I most 
earnestly recommend to the meditation of those who doubt that a 
special punishment is inflicted by the Deity upon all national criiue» 
and perhaps, of all such crime, most instantly upon the betrayal, on 
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the part of England uf the troth and faith with which she has been 
entrasted. 

2. p. 16. ^Not the giftjbut (he giving ^^ — ^Much attention has lately 
been directed to the subject of religious art, and we are now in pes 
session of all kinds of interpretations and classifications of it, and of 
the leading facts of its history. But the greatest question of all con- 
nected with it remains entirely unanswered, What good did it do to 
real religion 1 There is no subject into which I should so much rejoice 
to see a serious and conscientious inquiry instituted as tliis; an inquiry, 
neither undertaken in artistical enthusiasm nor in monkish sympathy, 
but dogged, merciless, and fearless. I love the religious art of Italy as 
well as most men, but there is a wide difference between loving it 
as a manifestation of individual feeling, and looking to it as an 
instrument of popular benefit. I have not knowledge enough to 
form even the shadow of an opinion on this latter point, and I should 
be most grateful to any one who would put it in my power to do so. 
There are, as it seems to me, three distinct questions to be considered : 
the first. What has been the effect of external splendor on the genuine- 
ness and earnestness of Christian worship ? the second, What the use 
of pictorial or sculptural representation in the communication of 
Christian historical knowledge, or excitement of aflfectionate imagina- 
tion ? the third. What the influence of the practice of religious art on 
the life of the artist % 

in answering these inquiries, we should have to consider separately 
every collateral influence and circumstance ; and, by a most subtle 
analysis, to eliminate the real effect of art from the effects of the 
abuses with which it was associated. This could be done only by a 
Christian ; not a man who would fall in love with a sweet color or 
sweet expression, but who would look for true faith and consistent life 
as the object of ail. It never has been done yet, and the question 
remains a subject of vain and endless contention between parties of 
opposite prejudices and temperaments. 

8. p. 17. " To the eaneeahnent of what U really good or greats — I 
have often been surprised at the supposition that Komanism, in its 
present condition, could either patronise art or profit by it. The noble 
painted windows of St. Maclou at Rouen, and many other churches in 



France, are entirely blocked up behind ibe altars hy the ereetion of 
hage gilded wooden sunbeams, witb interspersed cheruba 

A* p. 23. ** WiiJt dijferent paiUm of treicerm in €GcL" — 1 hare 
certainly not examined the seven hundred aud four traceries (four to 
each niche) ao as to Ve sure that none are alike ; but they have the 
aspe-ct of continual v;iriation, and even the iq&gh of tlie pendants of the 
email groined niche roofs are all of di^erent patterns. 

6, p. 32, " li^ Jlamboyavt tr^cerks of the laH OTid masl degraded 
farmer — They are noticed by Mr, Whewell as forming the figure of 
the fleur-de-Hri, always a mark, when in tracery bars, of the most 
debased (lamboyant It occurs in the central tower of Bayeux, very 
richly in the buttresses of 3t. Gervaia at Falaisa^ and In the ^tUAll 
niches of some of the domestic baiJdings at Rouen. Nor is it only Ihe 
tower of St. Ouen wbtcb is overrated. Its nave is a basa imitation, in 
the flamboyant period , of an early Gothic arrangement ; the niches on 
its piers are barbarfsmis ; there is a hug^e square shaft run through tho 
celllug of the allies to support the nave piers, the ugliest excrescenca I 
ever saw on a Gothic bnilfliiig; the traceries of the n;ive are the most 
insipid and faded flamboyant ; those of the transept clerestory present 
a singularly distorted condition of perpendicular; even the elaborate 
door of the south transept is, for its fine period, extravagant and almost 
grotesque in its foliation and pendants. There is nothing truly fine in 
the church but the choir, the light triforium, and tall clerestory, the 
circle of Eastern chapels, the details of sculpture, and the general 
lightness of proportion ; these merits being seen to the utmost 
advantage by the freedom of the body of the church from all in- 
cumbrance. 

6. p. 33. Compare Iliad E. 1. 219. with Odyssey 2. 1. 6—10. 

7. p. 34. " Does not admit iron as a constructive materiaV* — EzeepI 
in Chaucer's noble temple of Mars. 

" And dounward from an hill under a bent, 
Ther stood the temple of Mars, armipotent. 
Wrought all of burned stele, of which th' entree 
Was longe and streite, and gastly for to see. 
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And thereout came a rage and swiche a viae. 
That it made all the gates for to rise. 
The northern light in at the dore shone. 
For window on the wall ne was ther none, 
Thurgh which men mighten any light disceme. 
The dore was all of athamant eteme, 
Yclenched overthwart and endelong 
With yren tough, and for to make it strong. 
Every piler the temple to sustene 
Was tonne-gret, of yren bright and shene." 

The Knighi€^8 Tale. 

There is, by the bye, an exquisite piece of architectural color just 
before: 

** And northward, in a turret on the wall 
Of alabaster white, and red corall. 
An oratorio riche for to see. 
In worship of Diane of Chastitee." 

8. p. 34. " The Builders of Salisbury.'*^—-"' This way of tying walla 
together with iron, instead of making them of that substance and form, 
that they shall naturally poise themselves upon their buttment, is 
against the rules of good architecture, not only because iron is cor- 
ruptible by rust, but because it is fallacious, having unequal veins in 
the metal, some places of the same bar being three times stronger than 
others, and yet all sound to appearance." Survey of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral in 1668, by Sir C. Wren. For my own part, I think it better 
work to bind a tower with iron, than to support a false dome by a brick 
pyramid. 

9. p. 48. Plate 3. In this plate, figures 4, 5, and 6, are glazed win- 
dowB, but fig. 2. is the open light of a belfry tower, and figures 1, and 
3, are in triforia, the latter also occurring filled, on the central tower 
of Coutances* 

10. p. 79. •* OmamerUs of the transept towers ofRotien,** — The reader 
eannot but observe the agreeableness, as a mere arrangement of shade, 
which especially belongs to the ** sacred trefoil." I do not think that 
the element of foliation has been enough insisted upon in its intimate 
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relations with the power of Gothic work. If I wero asked what waa 
the most diatinetive feature of its perfect style, I should say the 
Trefoil It i& the very aoiil of it ; and I think the loveliest Gotluc m 
always furmcd upon isimple and bold tracings of it, taking place 
betwet^n the blank lancet arch on the one hand^ and the overt; barged 
einqiMoiled arch on the other. 

U, p. 79, *^And leveUed cusps cf slom.^ — The plate represents ont 
of the lnteni.1 windows of the third story of tbi! Palazzo Foseaji, It 
was drawn from the opposite side of the Grand Cansili and the lines of 
jta traceries are therefore given iis ihey appear in so mew bat distant 
effect. It shows only segmentfi of the charncteristie quatre foils of the 
central windows. I foand by measurement their constr action exeecd- 
- ingly simple. Pour circles are drawn in contact within the birge 
cirele. Two tangciitkl lines are then drawn to each opposite pair, 
enf losing the four circles in a hollow cross. An inner circle struck 
llirough the intersci^tiona of the circks by the tangents, tnincatea the 
cnaps. 

13, p. 107- " Into t€r£ieal eqtml parts^^Noi absolutely so. There 
are vanutions puiUy ucculeiital (or at least compelled by the architect's 
effort to recover the vertical), between the sides of the stories ; and tho 
upper and lower story are taller than the rest. There is, however, an 
apparent equality between five out of the eight tiers. 

13. p. 114. ^^ Never paint a column wilh vertical lines.^^ — It should 
be observed, however, that any pattern which gives opponent lines in 
its parts, may be arranged on lines parallel with the main structure. 
Thus, rows of diamonds, like spots on a snake's back, or the bones on 
a sturgeon, are exquisitely applied both to vertical and spiral columns. 
The loveliest instances of such decoration that I know, are the pillars 
of the cloister of St. John Lateran, lately illustrated by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, in his most valuable and fuithful work on antique mosaic. 

14. p. 119. On the cover of this volume the reader will find some 
figure outlines of the same period and character, from the floor of San 
Miniato at Florence. I have to thank its designer, Mr. W. Harry 
Rogers, for his intelligent arrangement of them, and graceful adaptac 
tion of the connecting^ arabesque. 
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16. p. 147. ^ The iowers lost their light, the river its music.^ — ^Yet 
not all their light, nor all their music. Compare Modern Painters, vol 
ii. sec. 1. chap. iv. } 8. 

16. p. 169. " By the artists of the time of Pericles. "^ — This sul ordina- 
tion was first remarked to me by a friend, whose profound knowledge 
of Greek art will not, I trust, be reserved always for the advantage of 
his friends only : Mr. C. Newton, of the British Museum. 

17. p. 166. ^^ In oTie of the noblest poems.^* — Coleridge's Ode to 
France: — 

• Ye Clouds ! that far above me float and pause. 

Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 

Ye Ocean-Waves ! that whcresoe'er ye roll. 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 
Ye Woods ! that listen to the night-birds singing, 

Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined. 
Save when your own imperious branches swinging. 

Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod. 

How oft, pursmng fancies holy. 
My moonlight way o'er flowering weeds I wound. 

Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound ! 
O ye loud Waves ! and O ye Forests high ! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising Sun ! thou olue rejoicing Sky ! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 

Bear vwtness for me, wheresoever ye be. 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divineet idberty." 

Noble verse, but erring thought : contrast George Herbert ^^ 

** Slight those who say amidst their sickly healths. 
Thou livest by rule. What doth not so but man t 
Honses are built by rule and Commonwealths. 
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EoiIcA tha trusty smt, if that 70U caOj 
Ftcm. his ecliptic line ; beckon the ekf , 
Wlio liTes hj mle ihea, keeps good oonipany, 

' Who keeps no giurd upoii bimseJl id eJackj 
Aitd roi9 to QotMiti; &t ibe oext great liiaw | 
Mas h ■ diop of ndea: t weU-tmseTd pack 
Wioeo erciy pa-Tcel ooderwrit^ a ]aw. 
Lose not lii jBieJft ti<*i give tb; humora way ; 
God give them to iliee tmdef loek aad kef *" 
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PREFACE. 



Thr following Lectures are printed, as far as possible, just 
as they were delivered. Here and there a sentence which 
Beemed obscure has been mended, and the passages which bad 
not been previously written, have been, of course imperfectly, 
supplied from memory. But I am well assured that nothing of 
any substantial importance, which was said in the lecture-room, 
IS either omitted, or altered in its signification, with the excep- 
tion only of a few sentences struck out from the notice of the 
works of Turner, in consequence of the impossibility of engraving 
tlie drawings by which they were illustrated, except at a cost 
wbich would have too much raised the price of the volume. 
Some elucidatory remarks have, however, been added at the 
close of the second and fourth Lectures, which I hope may be 
•f more use than the passages which I was obliged to omit. 



The drawings hj which the Lectures on Architectiire weio 
illustrated have been earefullj redaced, and well transferred to 
wond bj Mr, Thnraton Thompson. Those which were given i£ 
the conrse of the notices of schools of painting could not be so 
transferred, having been drawE in colour ; and I have therefore 
merely bad a few lines, absolutely necessary to make the text 
intelligiblei copied from engravings. 

I forgot, in preparing the second Lectnre for the press^ to 
qnote a passage from Lord Lindsay's " Cliristian Art," illnstra- 
tiFe of what is said in that lectnre (page 81), respeeting the 
energy of the mediseval repnbllcs. This passage, describing the 
nircumstances under which the Gampaaile of the Daomo of 
Florence was built^ is inter esting also as noticing the naivcr- 
eality of talent which was required of architects ^ and which, as 
I have asserted in the Addenda (p. 93), always ought to be 
required of them. I do not, however, now regret the omis- 
sion, as I cannot easily imagine a better preface to an essay on 
civil architecture than this simple statement. 

*' In 1332, Giotto was chosen to erect it (the campanile), on 
the ground, avowedly, of the universality of his talents, with the 
appointment of Capo Maestro, or chief Architect (chief Master, 
I should rather write), of the Cathedral and its dependencies, a 
yearly salary of one hundred gold florins, and the privilege of 
citizenship, under the special understandini? that he was not tc 
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quit Florence. His designs being approved of, tlie republic 
passed a decree in the spring of 1334, that the Campanile should 
be built so as to exceed in magnificence, height, and excellence 
of workmanship whatever in that kind had been achieved by the 
Greeks and Romans in the time of their utmost power and 
greatness. The first stone was laid, accordingly, with great 
pomp, on the 18th of July following, and the work prosecuted 
with vigour, and with such costliness and utter disregard of 
expense, that a citizen of Yerona, looking on, exclauned, that 
the republic was taxing her strength too far, that the united 
resources of two great monarchs would be insufficient to com- 
plete it ; a criticism which the Signoria resented by confining 
him for two months in prison, and afterwards conducting him 
through the public treasury, to teach him that the Florentines 
could build their whole city of marble, and not one poor steeple 
only, were they so inclined." 

I see that " The Builder," vol. xi. page 690, has been endea- 
vouring to inspire the citizens of Leeds with some pride of this 
* kmd respecting their town-hall. Tlie pride would be well, but I 
sincerely trust that the tower in question may not be built on the 
design there proposed. I am sorry to have to write a special 
criticism, but it must be remembered that the best works, by the 
best men living, are in this age abused without mercy by name- 
less critics ; and it would be unjust to the public, if those who 



hare giren their namea as guarantee for their imcerity never 
hsd the courage to enter a protest against the execution of 
designB which appear to them unworthy. 

Detim&rk Kill, 

L6CI1 Aptil, 18C: 
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LECTURE I. 



I TiiixK myself peculiarly happy in being permitted to 
address the citizens of Edinburgh on the subject of archi- 
tecture, for it is one which, they cannot but feel, interests 
them nearly. Of all the cities in the British Islands, 
Edinburgh is the one which presents most advantages for 
ine display of a noble building ; and which, on the other 
hand, sustains most injury in the erection of a common- 
j^lace or unworthy one. You are all proud of your city : 
surely you must feel it a duty in some sort to justify your 
pride ; that is to say, to give yourselves a nght to be proud 
of it. That you were born under the shadow of its two 
fantastic mountains, — that you live where from your room 
windows you can trace the shores of its glittering Firth, 
are no rightful subjects of pride. You did not raise the 
mountains, nor shape the shores ; and the historical houses 

r 
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(»f your Caiiongate, and the broad battlements of your cas" 
tie, reflect honour upon you only through your ancestors 
Before you boaet of your city, before even you yenture to 
call it t/ours, ought you not scrupulously to weigh the exact 
share you have had iu adding to it or adorning it, to calcu* 
h*te seriously the influence upon its aspect wrhich the work 
of your own liands haa exercised ? I do not say that, even 
when you regard your city in this scrupulous and testing 
spirit, you have not considerable ground for exuUation, 
Aa far as I am acquainted with modern architecture, I am 
aware of no streets which . in simplicity and manliness of 
style, or general breadth and brighlneas of effect, equal 
those of the New Town of Edinburgh. But yet I am well 
persuaded that as you traverse those streets^ your feelings 
of pleasure and pride iu them are much complicated witli 
those which are excited entirely by the surrounding scenery. 
As you walk up or down George Street, for instance, do 
you not look eagerly for every opening to the north and 
south, which lets in the lustre of the Firth of Forth, or the 
rugged outline of the Castle rock ? Take away the sea- 
waves, and the dark basalt, and I fear you would find little 
to interest you in George Street by itself. Now I remem- 
ber a city, more nobly placed even than your Edinburgh, 
which, instead of the valley that you have now filled by 
lines of railroad, has a broad and rushing river of blue 
water sweeping through the heart of it ; which, for the 
dark and solitary rock that bears your cnstle, has an im 
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phitheatre of cliffs crested with cypresses and olive; which, 
for the two masses of Arthur's Seat and the ranges of the 
Pentlands, has a chain of blue mountains higher than the 
haughtiest peaks of your Highlands ; and which, for your 
far-away Ben Ledi and Ben More, has the great central 
chain of the St. Gothard Alps : and yet, as you go out of 
the gates, and walk in the suburban streets of that city — I 
mean Verona — the eye never seeks to rest on that external 
scenery, however gorgeous ; it does not look for the gaps 
between the houses, as you do here : it may for a few 
moments follow the broken line of the great Alpine battle- 
ments ; but it is only where they form a background for 
other battlements, built by the hand of man. There is no 
necessity felt to dwell on the blue river or the burning 
hilis. The heart and eye have enough to do in the streets 
of the city itself; they are contented there; nay, they 
sometimes turn from the natural scenery, as if too savage 
and solitary, to dwell with a deeper interest on the palace 
walls that cast their shade upon the streets, and the crowd 
of towers that rise out of that shadow into the depth of the 
sky. 

That is a city to be proud of, indeed ; and it is this kind 
of .architectural dignity which you should aim at, in what 
you add to Edinburgh or rebuild in it. For remember, you 
must either help your scenery or destroy it ; whatever you 
do has an effect of one kind or the other ; it is never indif- 
ferent. But, above all, remember that it is chiefly by pri 
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vute, nol by public, effort ihal your city mu&t b<^ adorned 
It does not iniillt^ haw uiaiiy beautiful public liiribiiugs yoii 
possess J if I hey are not supported bj, iiiid iu bariiioiiy with, 
thfi private houaca uf the town. Neither the mind nor the 
tye will accept a new college, or a new hospital, or u aew 
]nstitutim% for a city. It is the Canongate, aijd the 
Princes Street, nud the High Street tluit are Edinburgtu 
It is in your own private houses tiiat the real majesty of 
Edinburgh must consist ; and, whut is more, it must be by 
vour own personal interest that the style of the architec-< I 
ture which rifiea around you must bo principally g^oided. 
Do not think that you can have good architecture merely 
by paying for it. It is not by subscribing liberally for a 
lar^e building once in forty years that you can call up 
architects utid inspiration* It is only by active and sym- 
pathetic attention to the domestic and every day work 
which is done for each of you, that you can educate either 
yourselves to the feeling, or your builders to the doing, of 
what is truly great. 

Well but, you will answer, you cannot feel interested in 
architecture : you do not care about it, and cannot care 
about it. I know you cannot. About such arciiitecture 
as is built now-a-days, no mortal ever did or could care. 
You do not feel interested in hearing the same thing ovei 
and over again ; — why do you suppose you can feel inter- 
ested in seeing the same thing over and over again, were 
that thing even the best and most beautiful in the world ? 
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Now, you all know the kind of window which you usually 
build in Edinburgh : here is an example of the head of one 
(fig l-)> 2t massy lintel of a single stone, laid across from 
side to side, with bold square-cut jambs — in fact, the sim- 
plest form it is possible to build. It is by no means a bad 
form ; on the contrary, it is very manly and vigorous, and 
has a certain dignity in its utter refusal of ornament. But 
I cannot say it is entertaining. How many windows pre- 
cisely of this form do you suppose there are in the New 
Town of Edinburgh ? I have not counted them all through 
the town, but I counted them this morning along this very 
Queen Street, in which your Hall is ; and on the one side 
of that street, there are of these windows, absolutely simi- 
lar to this example, and altogether devoid of any relief by 
decoration, six hundred and seventy-eight.* And your 
decorations are just as monotonous as your simplicities. 
How many Corinthian and Doric columns do you ^ink 
there are in your banks, and post-offices, institutions, and 
I know not what else, one exactly like another ? — and yet 
you expect to be interested ! Nay, but, you will answer 
me again, we see sunrises and sunsets, and violets and 
roses, over and over again, and we do not lire of thon 
What ! did you ever see one sunrise like another ? does not 
God vary his clouds for you every morning and every night 1 
though, indeed, there is enough in the disappearing and 

• lucludiDg York Place, and Picardy Place, but not counting any win- 
tow which has mouldings. 
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uppearing of the great orb above the rolling of the world, 
10 interest all of us, one would think, for as many times as 
we shall sev it ; and yet the aspect of it is changed for ua 
daily. You aee violets and roses often, and are not tired 
of them, TruG ! but you did not often see two roses alike, 
ofi if you did, you took care not to put them beside each 
other in the same nosegayj for fear your nosegay should 
be uninteresting; and yet you think you can put 150,000 
square windowss side by side in the same streets, and still 
be interested by them. Why, if I were to say the same 
thing over and over a^ain, for the single hour you are going 
lo iet me talk to you, would you listen to me ? and yet you 
let your architects do the same thing over and over again 
for three centuries, and expect to be interested by their 
architecture : with a farther disadvantage on the side ot the 
builder, as compared with the speaker, that my wasted 
worcre would cost you but little, but his wasted stones have 
cost you no small part of your incomes. 

*' Well, but," you still think within yourselves, " it is not 
right that architecture should be interesting. It is a very 
grand thing, this architecture, but essentially unentertain- 
ing. It is its duty to be dull, it is monotonous by law : it 
cannot be correct and yet amusing." 

Believe me, it is not so. All things that are worth doing 
in art, arc interesting and attractive when they are done. 
There is no law of right which consecrates dulness. The 
proof of a thing's beins^ right is, that it has power over the 
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heart ; that it excites us, wins us, or helps us. I do not 
say that it has influence over all, but it has ovei a large 
class, one kind of art being fit for one class, and another 
^r another ; and there is no goodness in art which is inde- 
pendent of the power of pleasing. Yet, do not mistake 
me ; I do not mean that there is no such thing as neglect 
of the best art, or delight in the worst, just as many men 
neglect nature, and. feed upon what is artificial and base ; 
but I mean, that all good art has the capacity of pleasing^ 
if people will attend to it ; that there is no law against its 
pleasing; but, on the contrary, something wrong either in 
the spectator or the art, when it ceases to please. Now, 
therefore, if you feel that your present school of architecture 
is unattractive to you, I say there is something wrong, either 
in the architecture or in you ; and I trust you will not think 
I mean to flatter you when I tell you, that the wrong is not 
in you, but in the architecture. Look at this for a moment 
(Jig. 2.) ; it is a window actually existing — a window of an 
English domestic building* — a window built six hundred 
j'ears ago. You will not tell me you have no pleasure- in 
looking at this ; or that you could not, by any possibility, be- 
come interested in the art which produced it ; or that, if 
every window in your streets were of some such form, with 
perpetual change in their ornaments, you w^ould pass up and 
down the street with as much indifference as now, when your 

♦ Oakham Castle. I have enlarged this illustration from Mr. Hudsou 
burner's admirable work on the domestic architecture of England. 
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windows are of this form {fig. L). Can yoa for an instant 
suppose that the architect was a greater or wiser man who 
built this, than he who built that ? or that in the arrange- 
ment of these dull and monotonous stones there is more wit 
and sense than you can penetrate 1 Believe me, the wrong 
is not in you ; you would all like the best things best, if you 
Jiily saw them. What is wrong in you is your temper, not 
your taste; your patient arid trustful lemperj which lives 
in houses whose architecture it takes for grcinted, and sub- 
scribes to puhlic edifices from which it derives no enjoyment, 
*' Well, but what are we to do f- you will say to me ; 
we cannot make architects of ourselves. Pardon me^ you 
ean^ — and you ou^ht. Architecture is an art for all mi^n 
to learn, because all are concerned with it ; and it is so 
simple^ that there is no excuse for not being acquainted 
with, its primary rules, any more than for ignorance of 
grammar or of spelling, which are both of them far more 
difficult sciences. Far less trouble than is necessary to 
learn how to play chess, or whist, or goff, tolerably, — far 
less than a schoolboy takes to win the meanest prize of 
the passmg year, would acquaint you with all the main 
principles of the construction of a Gothic cathedral, and I 
believe you would hardly find the study less amusing. 
But be that as it may, there are one or two broad princi- 
ples which need only be stated to be understood and 
accepted ; and those I mean to lay before you, with youi 
permission, before you leave this room. 
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You must all, of course, have observed th .t the principal 
distinctions between existing st)'les of architecture depend 
on their methods of roofing any space, as a window or 
door for instance, or a space between pillars ; that is to 
say, that the character of Greek architecture, and of all 
that is derived from it, depends on its roofing a space with 
a single stone laid from side to side ; the character of 
Roman architecture, and of all derived from it, depends 
on its roofing spaces with round arches ; and the character 
of Gothic architecture depends on its roofing spaces with 
pointed arches or gables. I need not, of course, in any 
way follow out for you the mode in which the Greek sys- 
tem of architecture is derived from the horizontal lintel ; 
but I ought perhaps to explain, that by Roman architecture 
I do not mean that spurious condition of temple form 
which was nothing more than a luscious imitation of the 
Greek ; but I mean that architecture in which the Roman 
spirit truly manifested itself, the magnificent vaultings of 
the aqueduct and the bath, and the colossal heaping of the 
rough stones in the arches of the amphitheatre ; an archi- 
tecture full of expression of gigantic power and strength 
of will, and from which are directly derived all our most 
impressive early buildings, called, as you know, by various 
antiquaries, Saxon, Norman, or Romanesque. Now the 
first point I wish to insist upon is, that the Greek system, 
considered merely as a piece of construction, is weak and 
barbarous compared with the two others. For instance, 
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irj the case of a large window or door, such ^sjig, I, if you 
have at your disposal a single large and long stone you 
may indeed roof it in the Greek manner, as you have done 
here, with comparative security ; but it is always expen- 
sive to obtain and to raise to their place stones of this 
large uze^ and in many places nearly impossihk to obtain 
them at all; and if you have not such stones, and still 
insist upon roofing the space in the Greek way, that is to 
say, upon having a square window, you must do it by the 
miserable feeble adjustment of bricks. Jig, 3* You are 
well aware, of course, that this latter is the usual wny in 
which such windows are now built in England j you are 
fortunate enough here in the north to be able to obtain 
single stones, and this circumstance alone gives a con- 
siderable decree of grandeur to your buildings* But in all 
cases, and however built, you cannot but see in a moment 
that this cross bar is weak and imperfect. It may be 
strong enough for all immediate intents and purposes, but 
it is not so strong as it might be : however well the house 
is built, it will still not stand so long as if it had been 
better constructed ; and there is hardly a day passes but 
you may see some rent or flaw in bad buildings of this 
kind. You may see one whenever you choose, in one of 
your most costly, and most ugly buildings, the great 
church with the dome, at the end of George Street. I 
think I never saw a building with the principal entrance 
♦ On this subject, see " The Builder," vol. xi. p. 709. 
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SO Utterly ghastly and oppressive ; and it is as weak as it 
is ghastly. The huge horizontal lintel above the door is 
already split right through. But you are not aware of a 
thousandth part of the evil : the pieces of building that you 
see are all carefully done ; it is in the parts that are to be 
concealed by paint and plaster that the bad building of the 
day is thoroughly committed. The main mischief lies in 
the strange devices that are used to support the long hori- 
zontal cross beams of our larger apartments and shops, and 
the framework of unseen walls ; girders and ties of cast iron, 
and props and wedges, and laths nailed and bolted together, 
on nparvellously scientific principles ; so scientific, that 
every now and then, when some tender reparation is under- 
taken by the unconscious householder, the whole house 
crashes into a heap of ruin, so total, that the jury which sits 
on the bodies of the inhabitants cannot tell what has been 
the matter with it, and returns a dim verdict of accidental 
death. Did you read the account of the proceedings at 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham the other day? Some 
dozen of men crushed up among the splinters of the 
scafTolding in an instant, nobody knew why. All the 
engineers declare the scaffolding to have been erected on 
the best principles, — ^that the fall of it is as much a mys- 
tery as if it had fallen from heaven, and were all meteoric 
stones. The jury go to Sydenham and look at the heap 
of shattered bolts and girders, and come back as wise as 
they went. Accidental death ! Yes verily ; the lives of 
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all those dozen of men had been hanging for months al 
the mere J of a flaw in an inch or two of cast iron. Very 
acddental indeed I Not the less pitiable. I grant it not 
to be an ea&y thing to raise scaffolding to the height of 
tlie Crystal Palace without incurring some danger, but 
that is no reason why your houses should all be nothing 
but sea ffbl ding. The common system of support of walla 
over shops is now nothing hut permanent scaffolding ; part 
of iron, part of wood, part of brick ; in its skeleton state 
awful to behold ; the weight of three or four stories of 
wall resting sometimes on two or three pillars of the sixe 
of gas pipes, sometimes on a single cross beam of wood, 
laid across from party wall to party wail in the Greek 
manner, I have a vivid recollection at thia moment of a 
vast heap of p pi inters in the Borough Road, close to St* 
George's Southwark, in the road between my own house 
and London. I had passed it the day before, a goodly 
shop front, and sufficient house above, with a few repairs 
undertaken in the shop before opening a new business. 
The master and mistress had found it dusty that afternoon, 
and went out to tea. When they came back in the even- 
ing, they found their whole house in the form of a heap 
of bricks blocking the roadway, with a party of men 
digging out their cook. But I do not insist on casualties 
like these, disgraceful to us as they are, for it is, of course, 
perfectly possible to build a perfectly secure house or a 
secure window in the Greek manner ; but the simple fact 
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Is, that in order to obtain in the cross lintel the same 
amount of strength which you can obtain in a pointed arch, 
you must go to an immensely greater cost in stone or in 
labour. Stonehenge is strong enough, but it takes some 
trouble to build in .the manner of Stonehenge ; and Stone- 
henge itself is not so strong as an arch of the Colosseum 
You could not raise a circle of four Stonehenges, one over 
the other, with safety ; and as it is, more of the cross- 
Btones are fallen upon the plain of Sarum than arches 
rent away, except by the hand of man, from the mighty 
circle of Rome. But I waste words ; — your own common 
sense must show you in a moment that this is a weak 
form ; and there is not at this instant a single street in 
London where some house could not be pointed out with 
a flaw running through its brickwork, and repairs rendered 
necessary in consequence, merely owing to the adoption 
of this bad form ; and that our builders know so well, that 
in myriads of instances you find them actually throwing 
concealed arches above the horizontal lintels to take the 
weight off them; and the gabled decoration at the top of 
some Palladian windows, is merely the ornamental form 
resulting from a bold device of the old Roman builders to 
effect the same purpose. 

But there is a farther reason for our adopting the point- 
ed arch than its being the strongest form ; it is also the 
most beautiful form in which a window or door-head can 
be built. Not the most beautiful because it is the strong- 
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eat ; but mcst beautiful, because its form ia one of those 
which, as we kuow by its frequent occurrence in the work 
of nature around ub, has been appointed by the Deity to 
be an everlasting source of pleasure to the human mind. 

Gather a branch from any of the trees or flowers to 
which the earth owes its principal beauty. You will find 
thiit every one of its leaves is terminated, more or less, m 
the form of the pointed arch ; and to that form owes its 
grace and character, I will take, for instance, a spray of 
the tree which so gracefully adorns your Scottish glens 
and crags — there is no lovelier in the world^ — ^the common 
ash. Here is a sketch of the clusters of leaves which 
form the extremity of one of its youna^ shoots {fig* 4,) ; 
and, by the way, it will furnish us with an interesting illus* 
tration of another error in modern architectural systems. 
You know how fond modern architects, like foolish modern 
politicians, are of their equalities, and similarities ; how 
necessary they think it that each part of a building should 
be like every other part. Now Nature abhors equality, 
and similitude, just as much as foohsh men love them. 
You will find that the ends of the shoots of the ash are 
composed of four* green stalks bearing leaves, springing in 
the form of a cross, if seen from above, as in Jig. 5., Plate 
I., and at first you will suppose the four arms of the cross 

• Sometimes of six ; that is to say, they spring ia pairs ; only the two 
appermost pairs, sometimes the three uppermost, spring so close togethei 
as to appear one cluster. 
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are eqaal. But look more closely, and you vrAl find that 
two opposite arms or stalks have only five leaves each, and 
the other two have seven, or else, two have seven, and the 
other two nine; but always one pair of stalks has two 
leaves more than the other pair. Sometimes the tree gets 
a little puzzled, and forgets which is to be the longest stalk, 
and begins with a stem for seven leaves where it should 
have nine, and then recollects itself at the last minute, and 
puts on another leaf in a great hurry, and so produces a 
stalk with eight leaves ; but all this care it takes merely 
lo keep itself out of equalities ; and all its grace and power 
of pleasing are owing to its doing so, together with tne 
lovely curves 'in which its stalks, thus arranged, spnng from 
the main bough. Fig, 5. is a plan of their arrangement 
merely, hut Jig. 4. is the way in which you are most likely 
to see them : and observe, they spring from the stalk pre- 
cisely as a Gothic vaulted roof springs, each stalk repre- 
senting a rib of the roof, and the leaves its crossing stones 
and the beauty of each of those leaves is altogether owing 
to its terminating in the Gothic form, the pointed arch. 
Now do you think you would have liked your ash trees as 
well, if Nature had taught them Greek, and shown them 
how to grow according to the received Attic architectural 
rules of right ? I will try you. Here is a cluster of ash 
leaves, which I have grown expressly for you on Greek 
principles {Jig, 6., Plate III.) How do you hke it ? 
Observe, I have played you no trick in this comparison. 
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It is perfect]^ fair in all respects. I have merely substi- 
tuted for the beikutiful spring of the Gothic vaulting in the 
ash bough, a cross Irntel, and then» in order to raise the 
leaves to the same height, I introduce vertical columns, and 
I make the leaves square-headed instead of pointed, and 
their lateral ribs at right angles with the central rib, lustaad 
of sloping from it, I have, indeed, only given you two 
boughs instead of four ; because the perspective of the 
crossing ones could not have been given without confusing 
the figure ; but I imagine you have quite enough of them 
as it is. 

Nay, but some of you instantly answer^ if Vi*e had been 
as long accuslonied to square-leaved ash trees as v^^e have 
been to sharp-leaved ash trees, we should like them just as 
well. Do not think it. Are you not much more accus- 
tomed to grey whinstone and brown sandstone than you 
are to rubies or emeralds ? and yet will you tell me you 
thmk them as beautiful? Are you not more accustomed 
to the ordinary voices of men than to the perfect accents 
of sweet singing ? yet do you not instantly declare the sono[ 
to he loveliest ? Examine well the channels of your ad 
miration, and you will find that they are, in verity, as un- 
changeable as the channels of your heart's blood ; that 
iust as by the pressure of a bandage, or by unw^holesome 
and perpetual action of some part of the body, that blood 
may be wasted or arrested, and in its stagnancy cease to 
nourish the frame or in its disturbed flow aflfect it with in- 
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curable disease, po also admiration itself may by the ban 
da^es of fashion, bound close over the eyes and the arte- 
ries of the soul, be arrested in its natural pulse and healthy 
flow ; but that wherever the artificial pressure is removed, 
it will return into that bed which has been traced for it bv 
the finger of God. 

Consider this subject well, and you will find that cus- 
tom has indeed no real influence upon our feelings of the 
beautiiul, except in dulling and checking them ; that is to 
say, it will and does, as we advance in years, deaden in 
some degree our enjoyment of all beauty, but it in no 
wise influences our determination of what is beautiful and 
what is not. You see the broad blue sky every day over 
your heads ; but you do not for that reason determine 
blue to be less or more beautiful than you did at first ; 
you are unaccustomed to see stones as blue as the 
sapphire, but you do not for that reason think the 
sapphire less beautiful than other stones. The blue 
colour is everlastingly appointed by the Deity to be a 
source of delight ; and whether seen perpetually over 
your head, or crystallised once in a thousand years into a 
single and incomparable stone, your acknowledgment of 
its beauty is equally natural, simple, and instantaneous. 
Pardon me for engaging you in a metaphysical di? )ussion ; 
for it is necessary to the establishment of sor e of the 
greatest of all architectural principles that I should fully 
convince you of this great iruth, and mat 1 should quite 
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do away with the various objections to it, which J su >pc:^« 
must arise id jour fninds. Ut these mere is oae mc^to. 
which I must briefly meH. Vou know how much c^»« 
fusion has been introduced into the subject of criticism, ij 
reference to the power of Aasociation over the hnvna/t 
heart ; you know how often it has been said that ctisto/n 
must have soinethin^ to do with our ideae of beautyJ 
because it endears so many objects to the afl^ectioTjtl 
But J OBCe for all, observe that the powers of associatioii 
and of beauty are two entirely distinct powers, — as dri 
tinct, for instance, as the forces of gravitation and eleo 
tricity. These forces may act together, or may neutral is 
one another, but are not for that reason to be suppose 
the same force ; and the charm of association will some*^ 
times enhance J and sometimes entirely ovei'power, that of 
beauty ; but you must not confound the two together. 
You love many things because you are accustomed to 
them, and are pained by many things because they are 
strange to you ; but that does not make the accustomed 
sight more beautiful, or the strange one less so. The 
well known object may be dearer to you, or you may 
have discovered charms in it which others cannot ; but 
the charm was there before you discovered it, only need- 
ing time and love to perceive it. You love your fnends 
and lelations more than all the world beside, and may 
percenre beauties in their faces which others cannot 
perceive ; but you feel thai vou would be ridicuJous in 
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allowing yourselves to think them the most beautiful 
persons in the world : you acknowledge that the real 
beauty of the human countenance depends on fixed laws 
of form and expression, and not on the aflfection you bear 
to it, or the degree in which you are familiarised with it : 
and so does the beauty of all other existences. 

Now, therefore, I think that, without the risk of any 
farther serious objection occurring to you, I may state 
what I believe to be the truth, — that beauty has been 
appointed by the Deity to be one of the elements by 
which the human soul is continually sustained; it is 
therefore to be found more or less in all natural objects, 
but in order that we may not satiate ourselves with it, and 
weary of it, it is rarely granted to us in its utmost degrees 
When we see it in those utmost degrees, we are attracted 
to it strongly, and remember it long, as in the case of 
singularly beautiful scenery, or a beautiful countenance. 
On the other hand, absolute ugliness is admitted as rarely 
as perfect beauty ; but degrees of it more or less distinct 
are associated with whatever has the nature of death and 
sin, just as beauty is associated with what has the nature 
of virtue and of life. 

This being so, you see that when the relative beauty of 
any particular forms has to be examined, we may reason, 
from the forms of nature around us, in this manner : — 
what nature does generally, is sure to be more or less 
oeautiful ; what she does rarely, will either be very beau- 
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tifijl, or absolutely ugly; and we may again easily deter- 
minep if we are not willing in such a case to trust our 
reelings^ which of these is iudeed the case, by this simple 
Tule, that if the rare occurrence is the result of the 
complete fulfilment of a natural law, it will be beautiful; 
if of the violation of a natural law, it will be ugly. For 
instance, a sapphire is the result of the complete and 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of aggregation in the earth 
of alumina, and it is therefore beautiful ; more beautiful 
than clay, or any other of the conditions of that earth. 
But a square leaf on any tree would be ugly, being a 
violation of the lawa of growth in trees,* and we ought to 
feel it so. 

Now, then, I proceed to argue in this manner from what 
we see in the woods and fields around us ; that as they are 
evidently meant for oar delight, and as we always feel them 
to be beautiful, we may assume that the forms into which 
their leaves are cast are indeed types of beauty, not of ex- 
treme or perfect, but average beauty. And finding that 
they invariably terminate more or less in pointed arches, 
and are not square-headed, I assert the pointed arch to be 
one of the forms most fitted for perpetual contemplation 
by the human mind ; that it is one of those which never 

* I am at present aware only of one tree, the tulip tree, which has an 
exceptional form, and which, I doubt not, every one will admit, loses much 
l>eauty in consquence. All other leaves, so far as I know, have the round 
or pointed arch in the form of the extremoties of their foils. 
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"'wv^eary, however often repeated ; and that therefore, being 
"both the strongest in structure, and a beautiful form (while 
the square head is both weak in structure, and an ugly 
form), we are unwise ever to build in any other. 

Here, however, I must anticipate another objection. It 
■may be asked why we are to build only the tops of the 
windows pointed, — why not follow the leaves, and point 
them at the bottom also. 

For this simple reason, that, while in architecture you 
are continually called upon to do what may be unnecessary 
for the sake of beauty, you are never called upon to do 
what is inconvenient for the sake of beauty. You want 
the level window sill to lean upon, or to allow the window 
to open on a balcony : the eye and the common sense of 
the beholder require this necessity to be met before any 
laws of beauty are thought of; and besides this, there is 
in the sill no necessity for the pointed arch as a bearing 
form ; on the contrary, it would give an idea of weak sup- 
port for the sides of the window, and therefore is at once 
rejected ; only I beg of you particularly to observe thai 
the level sill, although useful, and therefore admitted, does 
not therefore become beautiful ; the eye does not like it so 
well as the top of the window, nor does the sculptor like 
to attract the eye to it ; his richest mouldings, traceries, and 
sculptures are all reserved for the top of the window, they 
are sparingly granted to its horizontal base. And farther, 
observe, that when neither the convenience of the sill, nor 
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the Bupport of the structure, are any more of moment, ; 
in small windows and traceries, you instantly have th 
poiot given to the hottom of the window. Do you reco 
lect the west window of your own Domblane Abbey ? I| 
you look in any common guide-book, you will find it 
pointed out as peculiarly beautifulj— it is acknow^ledged tc 
be beautiful by the most careless observer. And why 
beautiful? Look at it {Jig, 7), Simply because in its^ 
great contours it has the form of a forest leaf, and b#^| 
cause in its decoration it has used nothing hot forest 
leaves. The sharp and expressive moulding which su]^| 
rounds it is a very interesting example of one used to an 
enormou» extent by the builders of the early English 
Gothic J usually in the form seen in^^, 2. above, composed 
of clusters of four sharp leaves each, originally produced 
by sculpturing the sides of a four-sided pyramid, and after- 
wards brought more or less into a true image of leaves, 
but deriving all its beauty from the botanical form. In 
the present instance only two leaves are set in each clus- 
ter ; and the architect has been determined that the natu- 
ralism should be perfect. For he was no common man 
who designed that cathedral of Dumblane. I know^ not 
anything so perfect in its simplicity, and so beautiful, as 
far as it reaches, in all the Gothic with which I am ac- 
quainted. And just in proportion to his power of mind, 
that man was content to work under Nature's teaching ; 
and instead of putting a merely formal dogtooth, as every 
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body else did at the time, he went down to the woody 
bank of the sweet river beneath the rocks on which he 
was building, and he took up a few of the fallen leaves 
that lay by it, and he set them in his arch, side by side, 
for ever. And, look — that he might show you he had 
done this, — ^he has made them all of different sizes, just as 
they lay ; and that you might not by any chance miss 
noticing the variety, he has put a great broad one at the 
top, and then a little one turned the wrong w^ay, next to it, 
80 that you must be blind indeed if you do not understand 
his meaning. And the healthy change and playfulness of 
this just does in the stone-work what it does on the tree 
boughs, and is a perpetual refreshment and invigoration 
so that, however long you gaze at this simple ornament — 
and none can be simpler, a village mason could carve it 
all round the window in a few hours — ^you are never weary 
of it, it seems always new. 

It is true that oval windows of this form are compara- 
tively rare in Gothic work, but, as you well know, circular 
or wheel windows are used constantly, and in most trace- 
ries the apertures are curved and pointed as much at the 
bottom as the top. So that I believe you will now allow 
me to proceed upon the assumption, that the pointed arch 
is indeed the best form into which the head either of door 
or window can be thrown, considered as a means of sus- 
taining weight above it. How these pointed arches ought 
to be grouped and decorated, I shall endeavour to show 
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you in my next lecture. Meantime I must beg of you iT 
consider farther some of the general points connected wi£^g 
ibe structure of the roof, ^1 

I nm sure thai all of you must readily acknowledge the 
charm Vrhich is imparted to any landscape by the preseno^M 
of cottages; and you must over and over ag^in have 
jmused at the v^'icket gate of some cottage garden, 
delighted by the simple beauty of the honeysuckle porch 
and latticed window. Hits it ever occurred to you to ask 
the questioHj what effect the cottage would have upon 
your feelina;s if it had no roof? no visible roof, I mean ;- 
instead of the thatched slope, in which the little uppc 
windows are buried deep, as in a nest of straw — or tl 
rough shelter of its mountain shales — or warm colouring 
of russet tOf s — there w^ere nothing but a flat Jt^aden top to 
it, making it look like a large packing-case with windows 
in it ? I don't think the rarity of such a sight would make 
you feel it to be beautiful ; on the contrary, if you think 
over the matter you will find that you actually do owe, 
and ought to owe, a great part of your pleasure in all cot- 
tage scenery, and in all the inexhaustible imagery of litera- 
ture which is founded upon it, to the conspicuousness of 
the cottage roof — to the subordination of the cottage itself 
to its covering, which leaves, in nine cases out often, really 
more roof than anything else. It is, indeed, not so much 
the w^hitewashed walls — nor the flowery garden — nor the 
rude fragments of stones set for steps at the door — nor 
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any other picturesqueness of the building which interest 
you, so much as the grey bank of its heavy eaves, deep- 
cushioned with green moss and golden stonecrop. And 
there is a profound, yet evident, reason for this feeling 
The very soul of the cottage — the essence and meaning 
of it — are in its roof; it is that, mainly, wherein consists 
its shelter ; that, wherein it differs most completely from 
a cleft in rocks or bower in woods. It is in its thick 
impenetrable coverlid of close thatch that its whole heart 
and hospitality are concentrated. Consider the difference, 
in sound, of the expressions "beneath my roof" and 
** within my walls," — consider whether you would be best 
sheltered, in a shed, with a stout roof sustained on corner 
posts, or in an enclosure of four walls without a roof at 
all, — and you will quickly see how important a part of the 
cottage the roof must always be to the mind as well as to 
the eye, and how, from seeing it, the greatest part of our 
pleasure must continually arise. 

Now, do you suppose that which is so all-important in 
a cottage, can be of small "importance in your own dwel- 
ling-house ? Do you think that by any splendour of archi- 
tecture — any height of stories — you can atone to the mind 
for the loss of the aspect of the roof? It is vain to say 
you take the roof for granted. You may as well say you 
take a man's kindness for granted, though he neither looks 
nor speaks kindly. You may know him to be kind in 
reality, but you will not like him so well as if he spoke 
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and looked kindly ulso. And whatever external splendou 
yf>u muy give your housee, you will always feel there H 
something waiilitig, unless you see their roofs pJainly, 
Ai>d this especially in the north. In southern architectnr 
the roof is af far less importance ; hut here the soul di 
domestic huildiDg is in the largeness and confipicnousneg 
of the protection against the ponderous snow and drivinj 
sleet. You may make the facade of the square pile, if th 
roof be not seen, as handsome as you pleasej — ^you mw^ 
cover it with decoration, — ^but there will always he a hea 
leasness about it^ which you will not know how to cob 
quer ; ahove all, a perpetual difficulty in finishing the waU 
at top, w^hich will require ail kinds of strange inventions 
in parapets and pinnacles for its decoration^ and yet will 
never look ri^ht. ■ 

Now, 1 need not tell you that, as it is desirahle, for the 
sake of the effect upon the mind, that the roof should be 
visible, so the best and most natural form of roof in the 
north is that which will render it most visible, namely, the 
steep gable ; the best and mgst natural, I say, because 
this form not only throws off snow and rain most com- 
pletely, and dries fastest, but obtains the greatest interior 
space within walls of a given height, removes the heat of 
the sun most effectually from the upper rooms, and affords 
most space for ventilation. 

You have then, observe, two great principles, as far as 
northern architecture is concerned ; first, that the pointed 
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arch is to be the means by which the weight of the wall 
or roof is to be sustained ; secondly, that the steep gable 
is the form most proper for the roof itself. And now 
observ^e this most interesting fact, that all the loveliest 
Gothic architecture in the world is based on the group of 
lines composed of the pointed arch and the gable. If you 
look at the beautiful apse of Amiens Cathedral — a work 
justly celebrated o\er all Europe — ^you will find it formed 
merely of a series of windows surmounted by pure gables 
«f open work. If you look at the transept porches of 
liouen, or at the great and celebrated porch of the 
cathedral of Rheims, or at that of Strasbourg, Bayeux, 
Amiens, or Peterborough, still you will see that these 
lovely compositions are nothing more than richly deco- 
rated forms of gable over pointed arch. But more than 
this, you must be all well aware how fond our best 
architectural artists are of the street effects of foreign 
cities; and even those now present who have not per- 
sonally visited any of the continental towns must remem- 
ber, I should think, some of the many inteiesting 
drawings by Mr. Prout, Mr. Nash, and other excellent 
draughtsmen, which have for many years adorned our 
exhibitions. Now, the principal charm of all those con- 
tinental street effects is dependent on the houses having 
high-pitched gable roofs. In the Netherlands and 
Northern France, where the material for building is 
brick or stone, the fronts pf the stone gables are raised 
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above the roofsj and you have niaornificent and groteiqne 
ranges of etepjs or curves clecoratfd whh various onm- 
mcDts, succeeding one another in endless perspective 
along the fitreete of Antwerp, Ghetit^ or Brussels. In 
Picardy and Normandy, ngain, and many iowm of Ger- 
many, vvherc^ th*.^ material for building is principally w^ood, 
the roof ii* made to project over the gables, fringed niili a 
beautifully carved cornice, and casting a broBd shadow 
down the house front. This is principally seen tit Abb^f 
ville, Rouen, Lisicux, und others of the older towns of 
France. But, in nil cases, the effect of the whole street 
depends on the prommence of the gables ; not only of 
tbtt fronts towards the etreetSj but of the sides also, set 
with small garret or dormer windows, each of the most 
fant£:stic and beautiful form, and crowned with a little 
spire or pinnacle. Wherever there is a little winding 
stair, or projecting bow window, or any other irregularity 
of form, the steep ridores shoot into turrets and small 
spires, as in^^^ 8.*, each in its turn crowned by a fantastic 
ornament, covered with curiously shaped slates or shingles, 
or crested with long fringes of rich ironwork, so that, seen 
from above and from a distance, the intricate grouping of 
the roofs of a French city is no less interesting than its 
actual streets ; and in the streets themselves, the masses 
of broad shadow which the roofs form against the sky, are 

* This figure is copied from Prout. 
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a most important background to the bright and sculptured 
surfaces of the walls. 

Finally. I need not remind you of the effect upon the 
northern mind which has always been produced by the 
heaven-pointing spire, nor of the theory which has been 
founded upon it of the general meaning of Gothic Archi 
tecture as expressive of religous aspiration. In a few 
minutes, you may ascertain the exact value of that theory, 
and the degree in which it is true. 

The first tower of which we hear as built upon the 
earth, was certainly built in a species of aspiration ; but 
I do not suppose that any one here will think it was a 
religious one. " Go to now. Let us build a tower whose 
top may reach unto Heaven." From that day to this, 
whenever men have become skilful architects at all, there 
has been a tendency in them to build high ; not in any 
religious feeling, but in mere exuberance of spirit and 
power — as they dance or sing — with a certain mingling of 
vanity — like the feehng in which a child builds a tower of 
cards ; and, in nobler instances, with also a strong sense 
of, and dehght in the majesty, height, and strength of the 
building itself, such as we have in that of a lofty tree or 
a peaked mountain. Add to this instinct the frequent 
necessity of points of elevation for watch-towers, or of 
points of offence, as in towers built on the ramparts oi 
cities, and, finally, the need of elevations for the trans- 
mission of sound, as in the Turkish minaret and Christian 
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brlfry, and you hare, I think, a sufficient explanation of 
the tower-building of the world in geuerai. Look through 
your Bibles only, aud coUtict the various expressions with 
reference to tower- building there, and you will have a 
very complete idea of the spirit in which it is for the most 
part undertaken. You begin with that of Babel ; then 
you remember Gideon beating down the Tow^er of Penuelp 
io order more coxnpletely lo humble the pride of the men. 
of the city ; you remember the defence of the tower of 
Shechem against Abimelech, and the death of Abimelech 
by the casting of a stone from it by a woman's hand ; you 
recollect the husbandman building a tower in his vineyard, 
and the beautiful expressions in Solomon's Song — "The 
Tower of Lebanon* which looketh towards Damascus ;" 
** t am a wall? and my breasts like towers ;" — ^you 
recollect the Psalmist's expressions of love and delight, 
*' Go ye round about Jerusalem; tell the towers thereof: 
mark ye well her bulwarks ; consider her palaces, that ye 
may tell it to the generation following." You see in all 
these cases how completely the tower is a subject of 
human pride, or delight, or defence, not in anywise asso- 
ciated with religious sentiment ; the towers of Jerusalem 
being named in the same sentence, not with her temple, 
but with her bulwarks and palaces. And thus, when the 
tower is in reahty connected with a place of worship, it 
was generally done to add to its magnificence, but not to 
add to its religious expression. And over the whole of 
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the world, you have various species of elevated buildings, 
the Egyptian pyramid, the Indian and Chinese pagoda, 
the Turkish minaret, and the Christian belfry — all of 
them raised either to make a show from a distance, or to 
cry from, or swing bells in, or hang them round, or for 
some other very human reason. Thus, when the good 
people of Beauvais were building their cathedral, that of 
Amiens, then just completed, had excited the admiration 
of all France, and the people of Beauvais, in their jealousy 
and determination to beat the people of Amiens, set to 
work to build a tower to their own cathedral as high as 
they possibly could. They built it so high that it tumbled 
down, and they were never able to finish their cathedral 
at all — it stands a wreck to this day. But you will not, I 
should think, imagine this to have been done in heaven- 
ward aspiration. Mind, however, I don't blame the people 
of Beauvais, except for their bad building. I think their 
desire to beat the citizens of Amiens a most amiable 
weakness, and only wish I could see the citizens of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow inflamed with the same emulation, 
building Gothic towers* instead of manufactory chimneys ; 
only do not confound a feeling which, though healthy and 
right, may be nearly analogous to that in which you play 
a cricket-match, with any feeling allied to your hope of 
heaven. 

* I did not, at the time of the delivery of these lectures, know how 
many Gothic towers the worthy Glaswegians have lately built : that of 
St, Peler's, in particular, being a mobt meritorious effort. 
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Such being the slate of the case with respect to towel 
building in general, let me follow for a few minutes ihi 
changes which occur in the towers of northern and soulherr 
iircbilectB. i 

Man J of ua are fiimiliar -nitTi the ordinnry form of the 
Italian bell-towur or campanile. From the eighth century 
to tlie ihirleenlh lliere was little change in that form: 
four-square, rising liigh and without tapering into the aii 
story above &toryi they stood like gianU in the quiet field! 
beside the piles of the biisihca or the Lombardic cburcl 
in this form (Jig* 9,)^ tiled at the top in a flat gable, wil 
open arches below, and fewer and fewer arches on eaefi 
inferior story, down to the bollom. It is woeth wliili 
noting the diflference in form between these and thetowet 
built for military service. The latter were built as in Ji^ 
10., projc^uting vigorously ul the top over a series of 
brackets or machicolations, with very small windows, and 
no decoration below. Such towers as these were attached 
to every important palace in the cities of Italy, and stood 
in great circles — troops of towers — around their external 
w^alls : their ruins still frowm along the crests of every 
promontory of the Apennines, and are seen from far away 
in the great Lombardic plain, from distances of half-a-day's 
journey, dark against the amber sky of the horizon. These 
are of course now built no more, the changed methods of 

* There is a good abstract of the forms of the Italian campanile, by Mr 
Papworth, in the Journal of the ArchaMilog'ical Institute, March 1850. 
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modern warfare having cast them into entire disuse but 
the belfry or campanile has had a very different influence 
on European architecture. Its form in the plains of Italy 
and South France being that just shown you, the moment 
'vi'e enter the valleys of the Alps, where there is snow to 
be sustained, we find its form of roof altered by the sub 
stitution of a steep gable for a flat one.* There are 
probably few in the room who have not been in some parts 
of South Switzerland, and who do not remember the beau- 
tiful eflfect of the grey mountain churches, many of them 
hardly changed since the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
"whose pointed towers stand up through the green level of 
the vines, or crown the jutting rocks that border the valley. 
From this form to the true spire, the change is slight, and 
consists in little more than various decoration, generally in 
putting small pinnacles at the angles, and piercing the 
central pyramid with traceried windows, sometimes, as at 
Fribourg and Burgos, throwing it into tracery altogether : 
but to do this is invariably the sign of a vicious style, as 
it takes away from the spire its character of a true roof, 
and turns it nearly into an ornamental excrescence. At 
Antwerp and Brussels, the celebrated towers (one, observe, 
ecclesiastical, being the tower of the cathedral, and the 
other secular), are formed by successions of diminishing 
towers, set one above the other, and each supported by 

* The form establishes itself afterwards in the plains, in sympathy with 
other Gothic conditions, as in the campanile of St. Mark's at Venice. 
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ElUtlresses throwD to the angles of the oae beneath. Ai 
tbo English cathedfiib of Lichfield and Salisbury, the spire 
h seen in great purity, only decorated by sculpture | but I 
am aware of no example so striking in its entire simplicity 
as that of the towers of the cathedral of Coutances in Nor- 
mandy. There ib a dispute between French and English 
antiquaries as to the date of the building-^ the Eng- 
lish being unwilling to admit ^ts complete priority 
to all their own Gothic. I have no doubt of this 
priority myself; and I hope that the time will soou come 
when men will cease to confound vanity vnlh patriotism^ 
at^d will thlDk the honour of their nation more advanced 
by their own sincerity and courtesy, than by claims, how- 
ever learnedly contested, to the invention of pinnacles and 
arches. I believe the French nation was, in the 12th and 
13th centuries, the greatest in the world ; and that the 
French not only invented Gothic architecture, but carried 
it to a perfection which no other nation has approached, 
then or since : but, however this may be, there can be no 
doubt that the towers of Coutances, if not the earliest, are 
among the very earliest, examples of the fully developed 
spire. I have drawn one of them carefully for you {Jig. 
11.), and you will see immediately that they are literally 
domestic roofs, with garret windows, executed on a large 
scale, and in stone. Their only ornament is a kind of 
scaly mail, which is nothing more than the copying in stone 
of the common wooden shingles of the house-roof; and 
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their security is provided for by strong gabled dormer 
windows, of massy masonry, which, though supported on 
detached shafts, have weight enough completely to balance 
the lateral thrusts of the spires. 

Nothing can surpass the boldness or the simplicity of 
the plan ; and yet, in spite of this simplicity, the clear 
detaching of the shafts from the slope of the spire, and 
their great height, strengthened by rude cross-bars of stone, 
carried back to the wall behind, occasions so great a com- 
plexity and play of cast shadows, that 1 remember no 
architectural composition of which the aspect is so com- 
pletely varied at different hours of the day.* But the 
main thing I wish you to observe is, the completely dornes- 
ticity of the work ; the evident treatment of the church 
spire merely as a magnified house-roof; and the prooJ 
herein of the great truth of which I have been endeavour- 
ing to persuade you, that all good architecture rises out 
of good and simple domestic work; and that, therefore, 
before you attempt to build great churches and palaces, 
you must build good house doors and garret windows. 
Nor is the spire the only ecclesiastical form deducible from 
domestic architecture. The spires of France and Ger- 
many are associated with other towers, even simpler and 
more straightforward in confession of their nature, in 
which, though the walls of the tower are covered witn 
sculpture, there is an ordinary ridged gable roof on the 
* The sketch was made about 10 o'clock on a September morning. 
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tap. The finest example I kaow of this kind of tower, 
that on the north-west angle of Rouen Cathedral [jig- 12.)^ 
but they occur in multitudes in the older tSwns of Ger 
nmny; and the backgrounds of Albert Durer are full of 
them, and owe to them a ^reat part of their interest : all 
these great and magnificent masses of architecttire being 
repeated on a smaller scale by the little turret roofs and 
pinnacles of every house in the town ; and the whola 
system of them being expressive, not by any means or 
reUgious feeling,* but merely of joy fulness and exhilaration 
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* Among the rariouB modes In wbiok tbe archit^c^, eigamst wbo 
prnetiiMJ m^wrlihig«t uro directed ^ liaye endeavoured ia oppose tiiem^ i 
charge has boen miiUt? mort* frcnjuently i^him that of tlieir self-eoutriidictlon^ 
ih^ fticl being, tliat there are few pptiple in tlie world who ar^ capable^ of 
fieffing the two sides of onj ^mbject, or of &i>iioeivmg how l^e itntements 
of liA opposite asipocts ctin possibly lie rec one U cable. For instance^ in ft 
recent review, though for the most part both fair and intelligent, it is 
remarked, on this very subject of the domestic origin of the northern 
Gothic, that '' Mr. Ruskin is evidently possessed by a fixed idea, that the 
Venetian architects were devout men, and that their devotion was express- 
ed in their buildings ; while he will not allow our own cathedrals to have 
been built by any but worldly men, who had no thoughts of heaven, but 
only vague ideas of keeping out of hell, by erecting costly places of 
worf^hip." If this writer had compared the two passages with the care 
which such a subject necessarily demands, he would have found that I wa? 
not opposing Venetian to English piety ; but that in the one case I was 
speaking of the spirit manifested in the entire architecture of the nation, 
and in the other of occasional efforts of superstition as distinguished from 
that spirit ; and, farther, that in the one case, I was speaking of decorative 
features, which are ordinarily the results of feeling, in the other of struc- 
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of spirit in the inhabitants of such cities, leading thena to 
throw their roofs high into the sky, and therefore giving to 
the style of architecture with which these grotesque roofs 
are associated, a certain charm like that of cheerfulness 
in the human face ; besides a power of interesting the 
beholder which is testified, not only by the artist in his 
constant search after such forms as the elements of his 
landscape, but by every phrase of our language and litera- 
ture l)earing on such topics. Have not these words. 
Pinnacle, Turret, Belfry, Spire, Tower, a pleasant sound 
in all your ears ? I do not speak of your scenery, I do not 
ask you how much you feel that it owes to the grey battle- 
ments that frown through the woods of Craig Millar, to 
the pointed turrets that flank the front of Holyrood, or to 
the massy keeps of your Crichtoun and Borthwick and 
other border towers. But look merely through your 
poetry and romances ; take away out of your border 

karal features, which are ordinarily the results of necessity or convenience. 
Thus it is rational and just that we should attribute tho decoration of the 
arches of St. Mark's with scriptural mosaics to a religious sentiment ; but 
it would be a strange absurdity to regard as an effort of piety the invention 
of the form of the arch itself, of which one of the earliest and most per- 
fect instances is in the Cloaca Maxima. And thus in the case of spires 
and towers, it is just to ascribe to the devotion of their designers that 
dignity which was bestowed upon forms derived from the simplest domestic 
buildings j but it is ridiculous to attribute any great refinement of reli- 
gious feeling, or height of religious aspiration, to those who furnished the 
funds for the erection of the loveliest tower in North France, by paying 
for permission to eat butter in Lent. 
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ballads the word tower wherever it occurs, and the ideal 
connected with it, and what will become of the ballads! 
See how Sir Walter Scott cannot even get through a 
description of Highland scenery without help from the 
idea : — 

*' Each p^i'ple peak, each tiititj xpiriij 
^V Was bathed in fioods of liTing Bre«*' 

Take away from Scott's romances the word and idea 
turret J and see how much you would lose. Suppose^ for 
instance, when young Osbaldistone is leaving Osba]di- 
stone Hall J instead of saying " The old clock struck two 
from a turret adjoining my bedchamber," he had said, 
" The old clock struck two from the landing at the top of 
the staLfj" what would become of the imj^sag-e ? And can 
you really suppose that what has so much power over you 
in words has no power over you in reality ? Do you think 
there is any group of words which would thus interest 
you, when the things expressed by them are uninteresting? 
For instance, you know that, for an immense time back, 
all your public buildings have been built with a row of 
pillars supporting a triangular thing called a pediment. 
You see this form everyday in your banks and clubhouses, 
and churches and chapels ; you are told that it is the 
perfection of architectural beauty ; and yet suppose Sir 
Walter Scott, instead of writing, " Each purple peak, each 
flinty spire," had written, '' Each purple peak, each flinty 
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•pediment.'"* Would you have thought the poem im- 
proved? And if not, why would it be spoiled? Simply 
because the idea is no longer of any value to you; the 
thing spoken of is a nonenity. 

These pediments, and stylobates, and architraves never 
excited a single pleasurable feeling in you — never will, to 
the end of time. They are evermore dead, lifeless, and 
useless, in art as in poetry, and though you built as many 
of them as there are slates on your house-roofs, you will 
never care for them. They will only remain to later ages 
as monuments of the patience and pliability with which the 
people of the 19th century sacrificed their feelings to fash- 
ions, and their intellects to forms. But on the other hand, 
that strange and thrilling interest with which such words 
strike you as are in any wise connected with Gothic archi- 

• It has been objected to this comparison that the form of the pediment 

^oes not properly represent that of the rocks of the Trosachs. The objec- 

liion is utterly futile, for there is not a single spire or pinnacle from one 

end of the Trosachs to the other. All their rocks are heavily rounded, 

und the introduction of the word "spire" is a piece of inaccuracy in 

description, ventured merely for the sake of the Gothic image. Farther : 

It has been said that if I had substituted the word " gable," it would have 

spoiled the line just as much as the word " pediment," though " gable is a 

Oothic word. Of course it would ; but why ? Because " gable" is a term 

of vulgar domestic architecture, and therefore destructive of the tone of 

the heroic description ; whereas " pediment" and " spire" are precisely 

correlative terms, being each the crowning feature in ecclesiastical edifict<s 

and the comparison of their effects in the verse is therefore absolutely 

iccurate, logical, and just. 
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tocture — as for instance. Vault, Arch, Spire Pinnacle, 

BatUemeDtj Bcirbican, Porch, and myriads of such others, 
words everiaslingly poetical and powerful whenever they 
occur, — -is a most true and certain index that the tbinga 
themselves are deli^btful to you, and will ever continue lo 
be SO- Believe tne, you do indeed love these things, so faj 
as you care about art at all, so far as you are not ashamei 
lo confess vi'hat you feci about them. In your pubUc= 
capacities, as bank directorsj and charity overseers, an 

administrators of this and that other undertaking or insti 

tut ion J you cannot express your feelings at all. You forj 
committees to decide upon the style of the new bnildiDg^ 
and as you have never been in the habit of trusting to youca 
own taste in such mailers, you inquire w'ho is tbe most:3 
celebrated, that is to say, the most employed architect of 
the day. And you send for the great Mr. Blank, and tht^ 
Great Blank sends you a plan of a great long marble box 
with half-a-dozen pillars at one end of it, and the same at 
the other ; and you look at the Great Blank's great plan in 
a grave manner, and you daresay it will be very handsome ; 
and you ask the Great Blank what sort of a blank cheque 
must be filled up before the great plan can be realized , 
and you subscribe in a generous " burst of confidence'' 
whatever is wanted ; and when it is all done, and the great 
white marble box is set up in your streets, you contemplate 
U, not knowing what to make of it exactly, but hoping it is 
all right ; and then there is a dinner given to the Great 
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Blank, and the morning Papers say that the new and hand- 
some building, erected by the great Mr. Blank, is one of 
Mr. Blank's happiest efforts, and reflects the greatest credit 
upon the intelligent inhabitants of the city of so and so ; 
and the building keeps the rain out as well as another, and 
you remain in a placid state of impoverished satisfaction 
therewith ; but as for having any real pleasure out of it, 
you never hoped for such a thing. If you really make up 
a party of pleasure, and get rid of the forms and fashion 
of public propriety for an hour or two, where do you go 
for it ? Where do you go to eat strawberries and cream ? 
To Roslin Chapel, I believe ; not to the portico of the last- 
built institution. What do you see your children doing, 
obeying their own natural and true instincts ? What are 
your daughters drawing upon their card-board screens as 
soon as they can use a pencil ? Not Parthenon fronts I 
think, but the ruins of Melrose Abbey, or Linlithgow 
Palace, or Lochleven Castle, their own pure Scotch hearts 
leading them straight to the right things, in spite of all that 
they are told to the contrary. You perhaps call this roman- 
tic, and youthful, and foolish. I am pressed for time now, 
and 1 cannot ask you to consider the meaning of the word 
** Romance." I will do that, if you please, in next lecture, 
for it is a word of greater weight and authority than we 
commonly believe. In the meantime, I will endeavour, 
lastly, to show you, not the romantic, but the plain and 

3 
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practical conclasjons which should follow from the facts 
have laid before you. 

I have endeavoured briefly to point out to you the pn 
priety and naturalness of the two great Gothic forma, the 
pointed arch and gable roof. I wish now to tell you ii 
what way they ought to be introduced into modern domei 
tic architecture. 

You will all admit that there is neither romance noi 
comfort in waiting at your own or at any one else's door 
on a windy and rainy day, till the servant comes from the 
end of the house to open it. You all know the critical 
nature of that opening — the drift of wind into the passage, 
the impossibihty of putting down the umbrella at the pro- 
per moment without getting a cupful of water dropped 
down the back of your neck from tlie top of the doorway ; 
and you know how little these inconveniences are abated 
by the common Greek portico at the top of the steps. 
You know how the east winds blow through those unlucky 
couples of pillars, which are all that your architects find 
consistent with due observance of the Doric order. Then, 
away with these absurdities ; and the next house you build, 
insist upon having the. pure old Gothic porch, walled in on 
both sides, with its pointed arch entrance and gable roof 
above. Under that, you can put down your umbrella at 
your leisure, and, if you will, stop a moment to talk with 
your friend as you give him the parting shake of the hand 
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And if now and then a wayfarer found a moment's rest on 
at stone seat on each side of it, I believe you would find the 
insides of your houses not one whit the less comfortable 
and, if you answer me, that were such refuges built in the 
open streets, they would become mere nests of filthy va- 
grants, I reply that I do not despair of such a change in 
the administration of the poor laws of this country, as shall 
no longer leave any of our fellow-creatures in a state in 
which they would pollute the steps of our houses by rest- 
ing upon them for a night. But if not, the command to 
all of us is strict and straight, " When thou seest the naked, 
Ihat thou cover him, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house"* Not to the workhouse, observe, 
but to thy house : and I say it would be better a thousand- 
fold, that our doors should be beset by the poor day by day, 
than that it should be written of any one of us, "They 
reap every one his corn in the field, and they gather the 
vintage of the wicked. They cause the naked to lodge 
"without shelter, that they have no covering in the cold. 
They are wet with the showers of the mountains, and em- 
brace the rock, for want of a shelter."t 

This, then, is the first use to which your pointed arches 
and gable roofs are to be put. The second is of more 
personal pleasureableness. You surely must all of you 
feel and admit the delightfulness of a bow window ; I can 
hardly fancy a room can be perfect without one. Now 
• LnL iTuL 7. t Job, xxiv. 6—8. 
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you have nothing to do bat to resolve that every ( 
your principal rooms shall have a bow wiadow, either larg** 
or smalL Sustain the projection of it on a bracket, crown 
it above with a little peaked roofj and give a massy piece 
of stone scttlpture to the pointed arch in each of its case- 
ments, and you will hare as inexhaustible a source of 
quaint richness in your street architecture, as of additions 
comfort and delight in the interiors of your rooms. 

Thirdly ; as respects windows which do not projeci 
You will find that the proposal to build them with pointed 
arches is met by an objection on the part of your nrchlfl 
tects, that you cannot lit them with comfortable saahes. 
I beg leave to tell you that such an objection is utterly 
futile and ridiculous. I have hved for months in Gothic 
palaces, with pointed wiriflows of the most complicaled 
forms, fitted with modern sashes ; and with the most per- 
fect comfort. But granting that the objection were a true 
one — and I suppose it is true to just this extent, that it 
may cost some few shillings more per window in the first 
instance to set the fittings to a pointed arch than to a 
square one — there is not the smallest necessity for the 
aperture of the window being of the pointed shape. 
Make the uppermost or bearing arch pointed only, and 
make the top of the window square, filling the interval 
with a stone shield, and you may have a perfect school of 
architecture, not only consistent with, but eminently con- 
ducive to, every comfort of your daily life. The window 
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in Oakham Castle {fig. 2.) is an example of such a form 
as actually employed in the 13th century ; and 1 shall 
have to notice another in the course of next lecture. 
Meanwhile, I have but one word to say in conclusion. 
Whatever has been advanced in the course of this evening, 
has rested on the assumption that all architecture was to 
be of brick and stone ; and may meet with some hesitation 
in its acceptance, on account of the probable use of iron, 
glass, and such other materials in our future edifices. I 
£annot now enter into any statement of the possible uses 
of iron or glass, but I will give you one reason, which I 
think will weigh strongly with most here, why it is not 
likely that they will ever become important elements in 
architectural effect. I know that I am speaking to a 
company of philosophers, but you are not philosophers of 
the kind who suppose that the Bible is a superannuated 
book; neither are you of those who think the Bible is dis- 
honoured by being referred to for judgment in small mat- 
ters. The very divinity of the Book seems to me, on the 
contrary, to justify us in referring every thing to it, with 
respect to which any conclusion can be gathered from its 
pages. Assuming then that the Bible is neither superan- 
nuated now, nor ever likely to be so, it will follow that the 
illustrations which the Bible employs are likely to be clear 
and intelligible illustrations to the end of time. I do not 
mean that every thing spoken of in the Bible histories 
must continue to endure for all time, but that the things 
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whiah the Bible uses for illustration of eternal truths are 
hkely to remain eternally inteiiigible illustrations* Now, 
I find llml iron architecture is indeed spoken of in the 
Bihie. You know how it ia said to Jereraiahj " Behold, I 
have made thee this day a defenced city, and an iron pil- 
lar^ and brazen walls, against the whole land," But I do 
not find that iron building is ever alluded to as likely to 
become familiar to the minds of men ; but, on the con- 
trary, that an architecture of carved stone is continually 
employed as a source of the most important illustration^ 
A simple instance must occur to all of you at once, Th 
force of the ima^e of the Corner Stoncj as used through- 
out Scripture^ would completely be lost, if tlie Christia 
and civilized world were ever extensively to employ anj 
ntlier material tliaii earth and rock in their domestic build- 
ings ; I firmly believe that they never will ; but that as 
the laws of beauty are more perfectly established, we shall 
be content still to build as our forefathers built, and still 
to receive the same great lessons which such building is 
calculated to convey ; of which one is indeed never to be 
forgotten. Among the questions respecting towers which 
were laid before you to-night, one has been omitted : 
**What man is there of you intending to build a tower, 
that sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, whether 
he have sufficient to finish it ?" I have pressed upon you, 
this evening, the building of domestic towers. You may 
think it right to dismiss the subject at once from your 
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thoughts ; but let us not do so, without considering, each 
of us, how far that tower has been built, and how truly its 
cost has been counted. 
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Before proceeding to the principal subect of tlni 
evetHUg, I wish to anUcipate one or two objeetiaim wfuch 
maj arise io your mmds to what I must lay befori* you, 
It may perlmp^ have been felt by you lust eveoitigf thul 
some things I proposed to you were either romantic or 
Utopian. Let us think for a few moments what romance 
and Utopianism mean. 

First, ronfiance. In consequence of the many absurd 
fictions which long formed the eleuients of romance writ- 
ing, the word romance is sometimes taken as synonymous 
w4th falsehood. Thus the French talk of Des Romans, 
and thus the English use the word Romancing. 

But in this sense we had much better use the word 
falsehood at once. It is far plainer and clearer. And if 
m this sense I put anything romantic before you, pray 

pay no attention to it, or to me. 

In the second place. Because young people aie par- 
ticularly apt to indulge in reverie, and imaginative plea- 
sures, and to neglect their plain and practical duties, the 
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word romantic has come to signify weaJt, foolish, specu- 
lative, unpractical, unprincipled. In all these cases it 
would be much better to say weak, foolish, unpractical, 
unprincipled. The words are clearer. If in this sense, 
also, I put anything romantic before you, pray pay no 
attention to me. 

But in the third and last place. The real and proper 
use of the word romantic is simply to characterise an im- 
probable or unaccustomed degree of beauty, sublimity, or 
virtue. For instance, in matters of history, is not the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand romantic ? Is not the death 
of Leonidas ? of the Horatii ? On the other hand, you 
find nothing romantic, though much that is monstrous, in 
the excesses of Tiberius or Commodus. So again, the 
battle of Agincourt is romantic, and of Bannockburn, 
simply because there was an extraordinary display of 
human virtue in both those battles. But there is no 
romance in the battles of the last Italian campaign, in 
which mere feebleness and distrust were on one side, mere 
physical force on the other. And even in fiction, the op- 
ponents of virtue, in order to be romantic, must have sub- 
limity mingled with their vice. It is not the knave, not 
the ruffian, that are romantic, but the giant and the 
dragon; and these, not because they are false, but be- 
cause they are majestic. So again as to beauty. You 
feel that armour is romantic because it is a beautiful 
dress, and you are not used to it. You do not feel there 
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m anylhins: romantic in the paint and shells of a Sandwich 

liiliinder, for these are not beaatifuL 

S0| then, ohse^rve, thia feeling which you are ac* 
customed to despise— this secret and poetical enthnsiasm 
in all your hearts, which, as practical men, you try to 
restrain — is indeed one of the holiest parts of your being. 
It is the iMslijictive delight in, and admiration for, sub- 
limity, bcaulyp and virtue, -anusuaily manifested- And so 
far from being a dangerous ^'lide^ it is the truest part of 
your being. It is even truer than your consciences. A 
man^s conscience may be utterly perverted and led astray ; 
but so long as the feelings of romance endure within us, 
they are unerring — they are as true to what is right and 
lovely as the needle to the north ; and all that you havo 
to do is to add to the enthusiastic sentiment, the majestic 
judgment — to mingle prudence and foresight with imagin- 
ation and admiration, and you have the perfect human 
soul. But the great evil of these days is that we try to 
destroy the romantic feeling, instead of bridling and 
directing it. Mark what Young says of ihe men of the 
w^orld : 

" They, who think nought so strong of the romance, 
So rank knight-errant, as a real friend." 

And they are right. True friendship is romantic, to the 
men of the world — true affection is romantic — true re- 
ligion is romantic ; airl if you wvv.^ lo jisk me who of all 
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powerful and popular writers in the cause of error had 
wrought most harm to their race, I should hesitate in 
reply whether to name Voltaire or Byron, or the last most 
ingenious and most venomous of the degraded philoso- 
phers of Germany, or rather Cervantes, for he cast 
scorn upon the holiest principles of humanity — he, of all 
men, most helped forward the terrible change in the sol- 
diers of Europe, from the spirit of Bayard to the spirit of 
Bonaparte*, helped to change loyalty into license, protec- 
tion into plunder, truth into treachery, chivalry into sel- 
fishness ; and since his time, the purest impulses and the 
noblest purposes have perhaps been oftener stayed by the 
devil, under the name of Quixotism, than under any other 
base name or false allegation. 

Quixotism, or Utopianism : that is another of the devil's 
pet words. I believe the quiet admission which we are all 
of us so ready to make, that, because things have long 
been wrong, it is impossible they should ever be right, is 
one of the most fatal sources of misery and crime from 
which this world suffers. Whenever you hear a man dis- 
suading you from attempting to do well, on the ground 
that perfection is " Utopian," beware of that man. Cast 
the word out of your dictionary altogether. There is no 

• I mean no scandal against the present emperor of the French, whose 
^th has,.I believe, been as conspicuous in the late political negotiations, 
is his decision and prudence have been throughout the whole course of his 
government. 
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laeed for it. Things are either possible or impossible — y«a 
can easily determine which, in any given stale of huinun 
science. If the thing is im possibles you need not trouble 
yourselves about it j if possible, try for it. It is very Uto- 
pian to hope for the entire doing away with drunkennesi 
and misery out of the Canougate ; but the Utopuvnisrn h 
not OUT business — the tnork is. It is Utopian to hope to 
give every child in this kingdom the knowledge of God 
from its youth; but the Utopianism is not our business — 
th^ work is. 

I have delayed you by the consideration of these two 
words, only in the ft^ar that they might he inaccurately 
applied to the plans I am going to lay before you ; for, 
though they were UtopiaOj and though they were romantic, 
they might be none the worse for that. But they are 
neither. Utopian they are not ; for they are merely a 
proposal to do again what has been done for hundreds of 
years by people whose w^eaUh and power were as nothing 
compared to ours ; — and romantic ihey are not, in the 
sense of self-sacrificing or eminently virtuous, for ihev are 
merely the proposal to eae>^ of vou that he should live \u 
a handsomer house than he does ai present, by substituting 
a cheap mode of ornamentation for a costly one. You 
perhaps fancied that architectural beauty was a v(M"y costly 
thing. Far from it. It is architectural ugliness that is 
costly. In the modern system of architecture, dc^coration 
is immoderately expensive, because it is both wroni^ly 
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placed and wrongly finished. I say first, wrongly placed. 
Modem architects decorate the tops of their buildings. 
Mediaeval ones decorated the bottom.* That makes all 
the difiference between seeing the ornament and not seeing 
it. If you bought some pictures to decorate such a room 
as this, where would you put them ? On a level with the 
eye, I suppose, or nearly so ? Not on a level with the 
chandelier? If you were determined to put them up 
there, round the cornice, it would be better for you not to 
buy them at all. You would merely throw your money 
away. And the fact is, that your money is being thrown 
away continually, by wholesale ; and while you are dis- 
suaded, on the ground of expense, from building beautiful 
windows and beautiful doors, you are continually made to 
pay for ornaments at the tops of your houses, which, for 
all the use they are of, might as well be in the moon. For 
instance, there is not, on the whole, a more studied piece 
of domestic architecture in Edinburgh than the street in 
which so many of your excellent physicians live — Rutland 
Street. I do not know if you have observed its architec- 
ture ; but if you will look at it to-morrow, you will see 
that a heavy and close balustrade is put all along the eaves 
of the houses. Your physicians are not, I suppose, in the 
habit of taking academic and meditative walks on the 
roofs of their houses ; and, if not, this balustrade is alto- 

• For farther confirmation of this statement, see the Addenda at the 
end of this lecture. 
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gather useless,— nor merely useless, for you will find it 
runs directly in front of all the garret windows, thus inter- 
fering with their hght, and blocking out their view of tbe 
street. All that the parapet is meant to do, is to give 
6ome finish to the facades, and the inhabitants have thus 
heen made to pay a large sum for a piece of mere decora- 
tion* Whether it does finish the facades satisfactorilj, or 
whether the physicians resident in the street, or their 
patients, are in anywise edified hy the succession of pear- 
shaped knobs of stone on their house-tops, I leave them 
to tell you, only do not fancy that the design, whatever its 
success, is an economical one. 

But this is a very slight waste of wioney, compared to 
the constant habit of putting careful sculpture at the topi 
of houses. A temple of luxury has just been built in 
London, for the army and navy club. It cost £^40,000, 
exclusive of purchase of ground. It has upon it an 
enormous quantity of sculpture, representing the gentle- 
men of the navy as little boys riding upon dolphins, and 
the gentlemen of the army — I couldn't see as what — nor 
can anybody ; for all this sculpture is put up at the top of 
the house, where the gutter should be, under the cornice. 
I know that this was a Greek way of doing things. I 
can't help it : that does not make it a wise one. Greeks 
might be willing to pay for what they couldn't see, but 
Scotchmen and Englishmen shouldn't. 

Not that the Greeks threw their work away as we do. 
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As far as I know Greek buildings, their ornamentation, 
though often bad, is always bold enough and large enough 
to be visible in its place. It is not putting ornament high 
that is wrong; but it is cutting it too fine to be seen, 
wherever it is. This is the great modern mistake ; you 
are actually at twice the cost which would produce an 
impressive ornament, to produce a contemptible one ; you 
increase the price of your buildings by one-half, in order 
to mince their decoration into invisibility. Walk through 
your streets, and try to make out the ornaments on the 
upper parts of your fine buildings — (there are none at the 
bottoms of them.) Don't do it long, or you will all' come 
home with inflamed eyes, but you will soon discover that 
you can see nothing but confusion in ornaments that have 
cost you ten or twelve shillings a foot. 

Now the Gothic builders placed their decoration on 
a precisely contrary principle, and on the only rational 
principle. All their best and most delicate work they put 
on the foundation of the building, close to the spectator, 
and on the upper parts of the walls they put ornaments 
large, bold, and capable of being plainly seen at the 
necessary distance. A single example will enable you to 
understand this method of adaptation perfectly. The 
lower part of the facade of the cathedral of Lyons, built 
either late in the 13th or early in the 14th century, is 
decorated with a series of niches, filled by statues of con- 
siderable size, which are supported upon pedestals within 
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about eight feet of the ground. Li general, pedestals of 
thifi kiod are supportt^d on some projecting portion of ihf 
bs^einent ; but at Lyons, owing to other arraDgemeiits of 
the architecture into wliich I have no time to enter, they 
are merely projecting tablets, or flat-bottomed brackets of 
fit one, projecting from the wall. Each bracket is aboyt a < 
font and a h:ilf squsre, and is shaped ihua {Jig, 13,), show- 
ing to the spectator, aB he walks beneatli, the flat bottom 
of each bracket, quite in the shade, but within a couple of 
feet of the eye, and lighted by the reflected light from the 
tiavement- The whole of the surface of the wntl round 
the great entrance is covered w^ith bas-relief, as a matter 
of course; but the architect appears to have been jealouM 
of the smallest space which w^as w*ell within the ran^e of 
sight ; and the bottom of every bracket is decorated also — 
nor that slightly, but decorated with no fewer than six 
figures eacJi, besides a Jloicei' border, in a space, as I said, 
not quite afoot and a half square. The shape of the field 
to be decorated being a kind of quatrefoil, as shown mfi<X' 
13., four small figures are placed, one in each foil, and 
two lan.rer ones in the centre. I had only time, in passing 
through the town, to make a drawing of one of the anirks 
of these pedestals ; that sketch I have enlarged, in order 
that you may have some idea of the character of the 
sculpture. Here is the enlargement of it {fig. 15.). Now 
observe, this is one of the angles of the bottom of a 
pedestal, not two feet broad, on the outside of a Gothic 
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bailding; it contains only one of the four little figures 
which form those angles ; and it shows you the head only 
of one of the larger figures in the centre. Yet just 
observe how much design, how much wonderful compo- 
sition, there is in this mere fragment of a building of the 
great times ; a fragment, literally no larger than a school- 
boy could strike off in wantonness with a stick : and yet 
I cannot tell you how much care has been spent — not so 
much on the execution, for it does not take much trouble 
to execute well on so small a scale — but on the design, of 
this minute fragment. You see it is composed of a branch 
of wild roses, which switches round at the angle, embrac- 
ing the minute figure of the bishop, and terminates in a 
spray reaching nearly to the head of the large figure. 
You will observe how beautifully that figure is thus 
pointed to by the spray of rose, and how all the leaves 
around it in the same manner are subservient to the grace 
of its action. Look, if I hide one line, or one rosebud, 
how the whole is injured, and how much there is to study 
in the detail of it. Look at this little diamond crown, 
with a lock of the hair escaping from beneath it ; and at 
the beautiful way in which the tiny leaf at a, is set in the 
angle to prevent its harshness ; and having examined this 
well, consider what a treasure of thought there is in a 
cathedral front, a hundred feet wide, every inch of which 
is wrought with sculpture like this ! And every front of 
»ur thirteenth century cathedrals is inwrought with sculp- 
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lure of this quality ! And yet you quietly allow your- 
selves to be told that the men who thus wrought were 
barbarians, and that your architects are wiser and better 
in covering your walla with sculpture of this kind {Jig. 14* , 
platc! 8.}, ^A 

Walk round your Edinburgh buildinga, and look at the ■ 
height of your eye, what you will get from them. Nothing 
but square-cut stone — ^square-cut stone^ — a wilderness of 
iquare-cut stone for ever and for ever ; so that your houses 
look like prisons, and truly are so ; for the worst feature 
of Greek architecture is^ indeed, not its costliness, but its 
tyranny* These square stones are not prisons of the body, 
but graves of the soul ; for the very men who could do 
sculpture like this of Lyons for you are here ! still here, in 
your despised workmen : the race has not degenerated, it 
is you who have bound them down, and buried them be- 
neath your Greek stones. There would be a resurrection 
of them, as of renewed souls, if you would only lift the 
weight of these weary walls from off their hearts.* 

But I am leaving the point immediately in question, 
which, you will remember, was the proper adaptation of 
ornament to its distance from the eye. I have given you 
one example of Gothic ornament, meant to be seen close ; 
now let me give you one of Gothic ornament intended to 
be seen far off. Here {Jig, 16.) is a sketch of a niche at 

* This subject is farther pursued in the Addenda at the end of this 
Lecture. 
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Amiens Cathedral, some fifty or sixty feet high on the 
facade, and seven or eight feet wide. Now observe, in the 
ornament close to the eye, you had six figures and a whole 
wreath of roses in the space of a foot and a half square ; 
but in the ornament sixty feet from the eye, you have now 
only ten or twelve large leaves in a space of eight feet 
tquare ! and note also that now there is no attempt what 
soever at the refinement of line and finish of edge which 
there was in the other example. The sculptor knew, that 
at the height of this niche, people would not attend to the 
delicate lines, and that the broad shadows would catch the 
eye instead. He has therefore left, as you see, rude square 
edges to his niche, and carved his leaves as massively and 
broadly as possible ; and yet, observe how dexterously he 
has givejti you a sense of delicacy and minuteness in the 
work, by mingling these small leaves among the large ones. 
I made this sketch from a photograph, and the spot in 
which these leaves occurred was obscure ; I have, there- 
fore, used those of the Oxalis acetosella, of which the 
quaint form is always interesting. 

And you see by this example also what I meant just now 
by saying, that our own ornament was not only wrongly 
placed, but wrongly finished. The very qualities which 
fit this leaf-decoration for due effect upon the eye, are 
those which would conduce to economy in its execution. A 
more expensive ornament would be less effective ; and it 
is the very price we pay for finishing our decorations which 
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Bpoilt our architecture* And the curious thing is, Ihal] 
while you all appreciate, Hudi that far loo highly, what in 
called **the hold style" in paintings you cannot appreciate 
it in sculpture. You like a hurried, broad, dashing mauner 
of execution in a watercolour clrawing^, though that mayh* 
seen as near as you choose, and yet you refuse to Brlmit 
the nobleness of a bold^ simple, and dashing stroke of ihit 
hisel in work which is to be seen forty fathoms otT* 
asBured that ** handling*' is as great a thing in marble as i 
paint« and that the power of producing a masterly efTe* 
with few touches h as essential in an architect as in 
draughtsman, though indeed that power is never perfeclj 
attained except by those who possess the power of givin" 
the highest finish when there is occasion- 
Rut there is yet another arirl a weightier charge to be 
brought against our modern Pseudo-Greek ornamentation. 
Tt is, first, wrongly placed ; secondly, wrongly finished ; 
and, thirdly, utterly without meaning. Observe in these 
two Gothic ornaments, and in every other ornament that 
ever was carved in the great Gothic times, there is a defi- 
nite aim at the representation of some natural object. Id 
Jig. 15. you have an exquisite group of rose-stems, with 
the flowers and buds ; in Jig. 16., various wild weeds, 
especially the Geranium pratense ; in every case you have 
an approximation to a natural form, and an unceasing 
variety of suggestion. But how much of nature have you 
in your Greek buildings? I will show you, taking for 
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an example the best you have lately built ; and, in doing 
so, I trust that nothings that I say will be thought to have 
any personal purpose, and that the architect of the building 
in question will forgive me ; for it is just because it is a 
good example of the style that I think it more fair to use 
it for an example. If the building were a bad one of the 
kind, it would not be a fair instance ; and I hope, there- 
fore, that in speaking of the institution on the mound, just 
in progress, I shall be understood as meaning rather a 
compliment to its architect than otherwise. It is not his 
fault that we force him to build in the Greek manner. 

Now, according to the orthodox practice in modern archi- 
tecture, the most delicate and minute pieces of sculpture 
on that building are at the very top of it, just under its 
gutter. You cannot see them in a dark day, and perhaps 
may never, to this hour, have noticed them at all. But 
there they are : sixty-six finished heads of lions, all ex- 
actly the same ; and, therefore, I suppose, executed on 
some noble Greek type, too noble to allow any modest 
Modern to think of improving upon it. But whether exe- 
cuted on a Greek type or no, it is to be presumed that, as 
there are sixty-six of them alike, and on so important a 
building as that which is to contain your school of design, 
and which is the principal example of the Athenian style 
in modern Athens, there must be something especially 
admirable in them, and deserving your most attentive con- 
templation. In order, therefore, that you might liave a 
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air opportunity of estimating their beauty, I waa desirou 
of getlinn^ a sketch of a real lion's head to compare with"' 
them^ and mj friend Mr, Miliais kindly oflTered to draw 
both the one and the other for me. You have not, hov 
ever, at present, a lion in your zoolog-ical collectioE ; 
it being, as you are probably aware, the first priiiciplf^ of 
Pre-Raphaehlism, as well as essential to my objuct in th 
present instance, that no dravv^in^ should be made excep 
from nature itself, I was obliged to be content with 
tigerV head, which, however, will answer my puipose juH 
as well, in enabling you to compare a piece of tiMBf faith 
fulj and natural work with modern architectural sculplur^M 
Here, in the first place, is Mr. MiUais' drawing from the 
living beast (fig. 17. )• I have not the least fear hat that 
you will at once acknowledge its truth and feel its power. 
Prepare yourselves next for the Grecian sublimity of the 
ideal beast, from the cornice of your schools of design. 
Behold it ifi?. 18.). 

Now we call ourselves civilized and refined m matters 
of art, but I assure you it is seldom that, in the very basest 
and coarsest grotesques of the inferior Gothic workmen, 
anything so contemptible as this head can be ever found 
Theij only sink into such a failure accidentally, and in a 
single instance ; and w^e, in our civilization, repeat this 
noble piece of work threescore and six times over, as r.ot 
being able to invent anything else so good I Do not think 
Mr. Miliais has caricatured it. It is drawn with the 
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strictest fidelity ; photog^raph one of the heads to-morrow, 
and you will find the photograph tell you the same tale. 
Neither imagine that this is an unusual example of mo- 
dem work. Your banks and public offices are covejed 
with ideal lions' heads in every direction, and you will find 
them all just as bad as this. And, farther, note that the 
admission of such barbarous types of sculpture is not 
merely ridiculous ; it is seriously harmful to your powers 
of perceiving truth or beauty of any kind or at any time. 
Imagine the effect on the minds of your children of having 
such representations of a lion's head as this thrust upon 
them perpetually ; and consider what a different effect 
might be produced upon them if, instead of this barren and 
insipid absurdity, every boss on your buildings were, ac- 
cording to the workman's best ability, a faithful rendering 
of the form of some existing animal, so that all their walls 
were so many pages of natural history. And, finally, 
consider the difference, with respect to the mind of the 
workman himself, between being kept all nis life carving, 
by sixties, and forties, and thirties, repetitions of one false 
and futile model — and being sent, for every piece of work 
he had to execute, to make a stern and faithful study from 
some living creature of God. 

And this last consideration enables me to press this sub- 
ject on you on far higher grounds than I have done yet. 

I have hitherto appealed only to your national pride, or 
to your common sense ; but surely I should treat a Scot- 
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lish audience wilh indignity if I appealed nt^t finnlly to 
something higher than either of them — to their religioui 
principles. 

You know how ofti^n it ii difficult to be wisely chari 
table, to do good without multiplying the sources of evil 
You know that to give alms is nothing unless you give 
thought also ; and that therefore it is written, not 
** blessed Is he that feethth the poor^" but, *' blessed is he 
that considerclh the poor." And you know that a little 
thought and a little kindness are often worth more than a 
great deal of money. 

Now this charity of thought is not merely to be exer- 
cised towards the poor ; it is to be exercised towards all 
men. There is assuredly no action of our social Hfe, 
however unimportant, which^ by kindly thought, may not 
he made to have a beneficial influence upon others ; and 
it is impossible to spend the smallest sum of money, for 
any not absolutely necessary purpose, without a grave 
responsibility attaching to the manner of spending it. The 
object we ourselves covet may, indeed, be desirable and 
harmless, so far as we are concerned, but the providing 
us with it may, perhaps, be a very prejudicial occupation 
to some one else. And then it becomes instantly a moral 
question, whether we are to indulge ourselves or not. 
Whatever we wish to buy, we ought first to consider not 
only if the Ihmg be fit for us, but if the manufactuie of il 
be a wholesome and happy one ; and if, on the whole, the 
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sum we are going to spend will do as much good spent in 
this way as it would if spent in any other way. It may 
be said that we have not time to consider all this before 
we make a purchase. But no time could be spent in a 
more important duty ; and God never imposes a duty 
without giving the time to do it. Let us, however, only 
acknowledge the principle ; — once make up your mind to 
allow the consideration of the effect of your purchases to 
regulate the kind of your purchase, and you will soon 
easily find grounds enough to decide upon. The plea ol 
Ignorance will never take away our responsibilities. It is 
written, "If thou sayest. Behold we knew it not; doth 
not he that pondereth the heart consider it ? and he that 
keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it ?" 

I could press this on you at length, but I hasten to 
apply the principle to the subject of art. I will do so 
broadly at first, and then come to architecture. Enormous 
sums are spent annually by this country in what is called 
patronage of art, but in what is for the most part merely 
buying what strikes our fancies. Trup and judicious 
patronage there i^ '.ndeed ; many a work of art is bought 
by those who do not care for its possession, to assist the 
struggling artist, or relieve the unsuccessful one. But for 
the most part, I fear we are too much in the habit of 
buying simply what we like best, wholly irrespective of 
any good to be done, either to the artist or to the schools 
of the country. Now let us remember, that every farthing 
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We spend on objecU of art has influence over men s mlnda 
and spirits^ far more thiin over their bodies. By the 
purchase of every print which hangs on your walls, d( 
e¥ery cup out of which you drink, and every table olT 
which you eat your bread, you are educating a masa of 
men in one way or another. You are either employin^H 
ihem healthily or unwholesomely ; you are making them 
lead happy or unhappy lives ; yon are leacling^ them to 
look at nulure, and to love her — to thiuk^ to feel, to enjoy, 
— or you are blinding them to nature, and keeping them 
hound, like beasts of burden, in mechanical and monQti 
nous employments. We shall all be asked one day, wh 
we did not think more of this. 

Well but, you will say, how can we decide what 
ought to buy, but by our likings ? You would not havi 
us buy what we don't like ? No, but I w^ould have you 
thoroughly sure that there is an absolute right and wrong 
in all art, and try to find out the right, and like that ; and, 
secondly, sometimes to sacrifice a careless preference or 
fancy, to what you know is for the good of your fellow- 
creatures. For instance, when you spend a guinea upon 
an engraving, what have you done ? You have paid a man 
for a certain number of hours to sit at a dirty table, in a 
dirty room, inhaling the fumes of nitric acid, stooping over 
a steel plate, on which, by the help of a magnifying glass, 
he is, one by one, laboriously cutting out certain notches 
and scratches, of which the effect is to be the copy of 
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another man's work. You cannot suppose you have done 
a very charitable thing in this ! On the other hand, w^hen- 
ever you buy a small watercdour drawing, you have 
employed a man happily and healthily, working in a clean 
room (if he likes), or more probably still, out in the pure 
country and fresh air, thinking about something, and 
learning something every moment ; not straining his eye- 
sight, nor breaking his back, but w^orking m ease and 
happiness. Therefore if you can like a modest water- 
colour better than an elaborate engraving, do. There 
may indeed be engravings which are worth the suffering 
it costs to produce them ; but at all events, engravings of 
public dinners and laying of foundation stones, and such 
things, might be dispensed with. The engraving ought to 
he a first-rate picture of a first-rate subject to be worth 
buying. Farther, I know that many conscientious persons 
are desirous of encouraging art, but feel at the same time 
that their judgment is not certain enough to secure their 
choice of the best kind of art. To such persons I would 
now especially address myself, fully admitting the great- 
ness of their difficulty. It is not an easy thing to acquire 
a knowledge of painting ; and it is by no means a desira- 
ble thing to encourage bad painting. One bad painter 
makes another, and one bad painting will often spoil a 
great many healthy judgments. I could name popular 
painters now living, who have retarded the taste of theii 
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l^ncrution by twenty years. Unless, therefore, we ^m.n 
cenain not tnerely that we like a painting, but th^it we ^are 
right in liking it, we should never buy it. For there is c^^^ 
Wiiy of spending money which is perfectly safe, and i^ 
ift'hich we may be absolutely sure of doing good, I rae^^*^^ 
by paying for simple gci]l[>ture of naturcil objects, ch!& ^y 
flowers and animals. You are aware that the possibilit.^^^ 
of error in sculpture are much, less than in painting ; it ^^ 
allogelher aa easier and simpler art, in\ariably attaini*^8 
perfection long before painting, in the progress of a natiom « 
mind. It may indeed be corrupted by false taste, ^^^ 
ihrow^n into erroneous forms; but for the most part^ th»^ 
feebleness of a sculptor is shown in imperfection and rude- 
ness, rather than in definite error. He does not reach th^ 
fineness of the forms of nature ; but he approaches them 
truly up to a certbiin point, or^ if not so, at all events an 
honest efi'ort will continually improve hiii] : so that if we 
set n simple natural form before him, and tell him to copy 
it. We are sure we have given him a wholensome and useful 
piece of education ; but if we told him to paint it, he 
m in lit. wiih ;lI1 the lionriity in the world, paint it wrongly 
and falsely, lo the end of his days. 

So much for the workman. But the workman is not 
the only person concerned. Observe farther, that when 
you buy a print, the enjoyment of it is confined to your- 
self and to your friends. But if you carve a piece of stone, 
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and put it on the outside of your house, it wil' give pleasure 
to every person w^ho passes along the st eet — ^to an innu 
merable multitude, instead of a fev\r. 

Nay but, you say, we ourselves shall not be benefited 
by the sculpture on the outsides of our houses. Yes, you 
will, and in an extraordinary degree ; for, observe farther, 
that architecture differs from painting peculiarly in being 
an art of accumulation. The prints bought by your friends 
and hung up in their houses, have no collateral effect 
with yours : they must be separately examined, and if 
ever they were hung side by side, they would rather injure 
than assist each other's effect. But the sculpture on your 
friend's house unites in effect with that on your own. 
The two houses form one grand mass — far grander than 
either separately ; much more if a third be added — and a 
fourth ; much more if the whole street — if the whole city — 
join in the solemn harmony of sculpture. Your separate 
possessions of pictures and prints are to you as if you sang 
pieces of music with your single voices in your own houses. 
But your architecture would be as if you all sang together 
in one mighty choir. In the separate picture, it is rare 
that there exists any very high source of sublime emotion ; 
but the great concerted music of the streets of the city, 
when turret rises over turret, and casement frowns beyond 
casement, and tower succeeds to tower along the farthest 
ridges of the inhabited hills, — this is a sublimity of which 
you can at present form no conception ; and capable, 1 
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believe, of exciting almost the deepest emotion ll at art c; 
ever strike from the bosoms of men* 

And justly the deepest : for it is a law of God and of 
nature J that your pleasures- — a^ your virtues — shall he tn* 
hanced by mutual aid* As, by joining hand in handj you 
can sustain each other best, so, hand in hand, you can 
delight each other best. And there is indeed a charm and 
sac redness in street architecture which must be wanting 
even to that of the temple : it is a little thing for men to 
unite in the forms of a rehgious service, but it is much 
them to unite, like true brethren, in the arts and offices 
their daily lives. 

And noWj I can conceive only of one objection as liknl 
still to arise in your minds, which I must briefly meet 
Your pictures, and other smaller works of art, you can 
cany with you, wherever you live ; your house must be 
left behind. Indeed, I believe that the wandering habits 
whieh have now become almost necessary to our existence, 
lie more at the root of our bad architecture than any other 
character of modern times. We always look upon our 
bouses as mere temporary lodgings. We are always 
hoping to get larger and finer ones, or are forced, in some 
way or other, to live where we do not choose, and in con- 
tinual expectation of clianging our place of abode. In the 
present state of society, tliis is in a gr(^at measure unavoida- 
ble ; but let us remember it is an evil; and that so far as it 
is avoidable, it becomes our duty to check the impulse 
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It is not for me to lead you at present into any considera* 
t.ion of a matter so closely touching your private interests 
£ind feelings ; but it surely is a subject for serious thought, 
^vrhether it might not be better for many of us, if, on at- 
taining a certain position in life, we determined, with God's 
jDermission, to choose a home in which to live and die, — a 
Inoiue not to be increased by adding stone to stone and 
field to field, but which, being enough for all our wishes 
Sit that period, we should resolve to be satisfied with for 
^ver. Consider this ; and also, whether we ought not to 
be more in the habit of seeking honour from our descend- 
sints than our ancestors ; thinking it better to be nobly 
remembered than nobly born ; and striving so to live, that 
our sons, and our sons' sons, for ages to come, might still 
lead their children reverently to the doors out of which we 
had been carried to the grave, saying, ** Look : This was 
his house : This was his chamber." 

I believe that you can bring forward no other serious 
objection to the principles for which I am pleading. They 
are so simple, and, it seems to me, so incontrovertible, that 
I trust you will not leave this room without determining, 
as you have opportunity, to do something to advance this 
long-neglected art of domestic architecture. The reasons 
I have laid before you would have weight, even were I to 
ask you to go to some considerable expenditure beyond 
what you at present are accustomed to devote to such pur- 
poses ; but nothing more would be needed than the diver- 
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sianof expenditures, at present scattered and an considered 
into a single and effeclive channel* Nay, the mere inter- 
est of the money which we are accustomed to keep dor- 
mant by us in the form of plate and jewellery, would 
alone be enough to sustain a school of magnificent art-hi- 
lecture. And although, in highly wrought plate, and in 
finely designed jewellery, noble art may occastonnlly exist, 
yet in general both jewels aud services of silver are mut- 
ters of ostentation, mucb more than sources of intellcctULj 
pleasure. There are also many evils connected with 
them — they are a care to their possessors, a temptjition tt> 
the dishonest, and a trouble and bitterness to the poor* So 
that 1 cannot but think that part of the wealth which now 
lies buried in these doubtful luxuries, might mo^t witiely 
and kindly be throw^n into a form which would give per- 
petual pleasure, not to its possessor only, but to thousaiuls 
besides, and neither tempt tiie unprineij)led, nor influnie 
tlie envious, nor mortify the poor; while, sujiposing- ihi-t 
vour own dignity was dear to you, this, you may rely upon 
it, would be more impressed upon others l)y the nobleness 
of your house-walls than by the glistening- of your side- 
hoards. 

And even supposing- that some additional expenditure 
irrrc required for this purpose, are we indeed so unieh 
poorer than our ancestors, that we cannot now, in all tiie 
power of Britain, afford to do what was done by evtMV 
small republic, by every ind(^])ende]it city, in the middle 
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ages, throughout France, Italy, and Germany ? I am not 
aware of a vestige of domestic architecture, belonging to 
the great mediaeval periods, which, according to its mate- 
rial and character, is not richly decorated. But look here 
(^Jig» 19.), look to what an extent decoration hxis been car- 
ried in the domestic edifices of a city, I suppose not much 
superior in importance, commercially speaking, to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, or Birmingham — namely, Rouen, in 
Normandy. This is ^garret window, still existing there, — 
a. garret window built by William de Bourgtheroude in the 
early part of the 16th century. I show it to you, first, as 
a proof of what may be made of the features of domestic 
buildings we are apt to disdain ; and secondly, as another 
example of a beautiful use of the pointed arch, filled by 
the solid shield of stone, and enclosing a square casement. 
It is indeed a peculiarly rich and beautiful instance, but it 
is a type of which many examples still exist in France, and 
of which many once existed in your own Scotland, of ruder 
work indeed, but admirable always in effect upon the out- 
line of the building.* 

I do not, however, hope that you will often be able to go 
as far as this in decoration ; in fact I would rather recom 

• One of the most beautiful instances I know of this kind of window is 
in the ancient house of the Maxwells, on the estate of Sir John Maxwell 
of Police I had not seen it when I gave this lecture, or I should have 
preferred it, as an example, to that of Rouen, with reference to modem 
poniUUtieBofimitation. 

4# 
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mend a simpler style to you, founded on earlier exampksl 
but, if possible, aided by colour, introduced in Tarioi 
kinds of naturally coloured stones, I have obaerved ti 
your Scottish kpidaries have admirahle taste and fikiU i 
the disposition of the pebbles of your brooches and oth 
onnimenls of dress; and I have not the least doubt th 
live genius of your country would, if directed to tins paj 
licuirtr style of architecture, produce works as beautiful as^ 
they would be thoroughly national. The Gothic of FIj 
re nee, vrhich owes at least the half of its beauty to 
art of inlaying, would furnish you with exquisite exai 
pies ; its sculplure is indeed, the most perfect which was 
ever produced by the Gothic schools ; but, besides this 
rich sculpture, ah its flat surfaces are inlaid with coloured 
stones, much being done with a green serpentine, which 
forms the greater part of the coast of Genoa. You have, 
I believe, large beds of this rock in Scotland, and other 
stones besides, peculiarly Scottish, calculated to form as 
noble a school of colour as ever existed.* 

And, now, I have but two things more to say to you in 
conclusion. 

Most of the lecturers whom you allow to address you, 
lay before you views of the sciences they profess, which 

* A series of four examples of designs for windows was exhibited at 
this point of the lecture, but I have not engraved them, as they were has- 
tily made for the purposes of momentary illustration, and are not such ai 
I choose to publish or perpetuate. 
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are either generally received, or incontrovertible. I come 
before you at a disadvantage ; for I cannot conscientiously 
tell you anything about architecture but what is at vari- 
ance with all commonly received views upon the subject. 
J come before you, professedly to speak of things forgotten 
cji things disputed; and I lay before you, not accepted 
jDrinciples, but questions at issue. Of those questions you 
aire to be the judges, and to you I appeal. You must not, 
^when you leave this room, if you feel doubtful of the truth 
of what I have said, refer yourselves to some architect of 
c^stablished reputation, and ask him whether I am right or 
not. You might as well, had you lived in the 16th cen- 
tury, have asked a Roman Catholic archbishop his opinion 
of the first reformer. I deny his jurisdiction ; I refuse his 
decision. I call upon you to be Bereans in architecture, 
as you are in religion, and to search into these things for 
yourselves. Remember that, however candid a man may 
be, it is too much to expect of him, when his career in 
life has been successful, to turn suddenly on the highway, 
and to declare that all he has learned has been false, and 
all he has done, worthless ; yet nothing less than such a 
declaration as this must be made by nearly every existing 
architect, before he admitted the truth of one word that I 
have said to you this evening. You must be prepared, 
therefore, to hear my opinions attacked with all the viru- 
lence of established interest, and all the pertinacity of 
popfirmed prejudice ; you will hear them made the subjects 
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of every speciaa of satire and invective ; but one kiodMl^^'o/ 
opposition to them you will m^vor heur; yog will nv. -^^H*e; 
hear them met by quiets Ftt*aily, fc-atiotial argument ; ^^f 

thiit is I tie one way in which thry cannot be met. Y^ '^'^ 
will const 'AHlly hear me accused — ^you yourselves may ^^ 
the first to accuse me — ^of prpsumption in speaking tlr^ ^^ 
coufidcnlly against thp established autiiority of ag«^-^^" 
Prt^eiimption ! Yes^ if I had spoken on my own aulhc^^'^ 
ity ; but I have appealed to two incontrovertible and Irr^^^"^ 
fnigjdde witnesses, — to the nature that Is around you— t*^^^ 
the reason that is within you. And if you are willing i r^^ 
thia matter to take the voice of uulhoritj against that of 
nature and of rdason, take it in other things also* Tnk^ 
it in relrgionj as you do in architecture. It is not by ^ 
Scottish audience, — not by the descendants of the Rt^-* 
former and the Covenanter — that I expected to be met 
with a refusal to believe that the world might possibly 
have been wrong for three hundred years, in their ways of 
carving stones and setting up of pillars, when they know 
that they were wrong for tivelve hundred years, in their 
marking how the roads divided, that led to Hell and 
Heaven. 

You must expect at first that there will be difficulties 
and inconsistencies in carrying out the new style ; but 
they will soon be conquered if you attempt not too much 
at once. Do not be afraid of ircongruities, — do not think 
of unities of effect. Introduce your Gothic line by line 
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and stone by stone ; never mind mixing it with your 
present architecture ; your existing houses will be none 
the worse for having little bits of better work fitted to 
them ; build a porch, or point a window, if you can do 
nothing else ; and remember that it is the glory of Gothic 
architecture that it can do any tiling. Whatever you really 
and seriously want, Gothic will do for you ; but it must 
be an earnest want. It is its pride to accommodate itself 
to your needs ; and the one general law under which it acts 
is simply this, — find out what will make you comfortable, 
build that in the strongest and boldest way, and then set 
your fancy free in the decoration of it. Don't do anything 
to imitate this cathedral or that, however beautiful. Do 
^what is convenient ; and if the form be a new one, so 
xnuch the better; then set your mason's wits to work, to 
find out some new way of treating it. Only be steadily 
determined that, even if you cannot get the best Gothic, 
at least you will have no Greek ; and in a few years' time, 
— in less time than you could learn a new science or a 
new language thoroughly, — ^the whole art of your native 
country will be reanimated. 

And, now, lastly. When this shall be accompHshed, 
do not think it will make little diflference to you, and that 
you will be little the happier, or little the better for it. 
You have at present no conception, and can have none, 
how much you would enjoy a truly beautiful architecture ; 
but I can give you a proof of it which none of you will be 
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able to deny. Yoa will all assureflly admit this principM 
^-tlmt whatever temporal things are spoken of in the BiblflBl 
as emblems of the highest spiritual blessings, must be 
good things in themselves* You would allow that bread, 
for instance, would not have been used as ao emblem of 
the word of life, unless it had been good, and necessary 
for man ; nor water used as the emblem of sanctiiication^ 
jnless it also had been good and necessary for man. You 
will allow that oil, and houey, and balm are good, when 
David saysj " Let the righteous reprove me ; it shall he 
an excellent oil ;" or, '* How sweet are thy words unto my 
taste; yeaj Bweeter than honey to my mouth;'' or, when 
Jeremiah cries out in his weepingj '* Is there no bulm in 
Gilead? is there no physician there?" You would admit 
at once that the man who said there waa no taste in the 
literal honey, and no healing in the literal balm, must be 
of distorted judgment, since God had used them as emblems 
of spiritual sweetness and healing. And how, then, will 
you evade the conclusion, that there must be joy, and 
comfort, and instruction in the literal beauty of archi 
tecture, when God, descending in liis utmost love to the 
distressed Jerusalem, and addressing to her his most 
precious and solemn promises, speaks to her in such 
words as these : " Oh, thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted," — What shall be done to her? — Wiiat 
brightest emiblem of blessing will God set before her? 
" Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and thy 
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foundations with sapphires ; and I vriW make Ihy windows 
of agatesy and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders 
of pleasant stones." Nor is this merely an emblem of 
spiritual blessing ; for that blessing is added in the con- 
cluding words, " And all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children." 




The deiiTeiy of the foreg^oing lectures ercitedj as it msf 
be imagitied, can^ideriiMe indi^natioii among the architects 
who happened to hear them, and elicited various attempts 
at reply. As it seemed to have been expected by the 
writers of these replies, that in two lectures, each of them 
lasting not much more than an hour, I should have been 
al)le completely to discuss the philosophy and history of 
the architecture of the world, besides meeting every 
objection, and reconciling every apparent contradiction, 
which miorht sui^s^est itself to the minds of hearers with 
whom, probably, from first to last, I had not a single 
exactly correspondent idea, relating to the matters under 
discussion, it seems unnecessary to notice any of them in 
particular. But as this volume may perhaps fall into the 
hands of readers who have not time to refer to the works 
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in which my views have been expressed more at large, and 
as I shall now not be able to write or to say anything more 
about architecture for some time to come, it may be useful 
to state here, and explain in the shortest possible compass, 
the main gist of the propositions which I desire to maintain 
respecting that art ; and also to note and answer, once for 
all, such arguments as are ordinarily used by the architects 
of the modern school to controvert these propositions. 
They may be reduced under six heads. 

1. That Gothic or Romanesque construction is nobler 
than Greek construction. 

2. That ornamentation is the principal part of archi- 
tecture. 

3. That ornamentation should be visible. 

4. That ornamentation should be natural. 

5. That ornamentation should be thoughtful. 

6. And that therefore Gothic ornamentation is nobler 
than Greek ornamentation, and Gothic architecture the 
only architecture which should now be built. 

Proposition 1st. — Gothic or Romanesque construction is 
nobler than Greek construction* That is to say, building 

• The constructive value of Gothic architecture is, however, far greater 
than that of Romanesque, as the pointed arch is not only susceptible of 
an infinite variety of forms and applications to the weight to be sustained, 
but it possesses, in the outline given to its masonry at its perfect periods, 
the means of self-sustainment to a far greater degree than the round arch 
I pointed out, for, I believe, the first time, the meaning and constractir« 
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an arch, vault, or dome, is a nobler and more ingenioua 
work ihaii Iriying a flat stone or beam over the space to 
be covered It an, for inslancej a nobler and more in^e- 
nious thing to build an arched bridge over a stream, than 
to lay two pine4runk3 across from bank to bunk ; and, in 
like manaer, it is a nohler and more ingenious thing to 
build an arch over a window, door, or rooiDp than to lay a 
single flat stone over the same space. 

No iireliitectw have ever attempted seriously to contro- 
vert thia proposition. Sometimes, however, they say that 
*' of two waya of doing a thing, the best and most perfect 
is not alwnys to ba adopted, for there may be particular 
reasons for employing an inferior one." This I am per- 
fectly ready to grant, only let them show their reasons in 
each particuJar case. Sometimes also they say, that there 
is a charm in the sim})Ic construction whicli is lost in the 
scientific one. This I am also j)erfcctly ready to grant, 
'^rhere is a charm in Stonelienge which there is not in 
AmicMis Cathedral, and a charm in an Al])iiie pine bridge 
which tliere is not in the Ponte della ^rrinita at Florence, 
and, in general, a charm in savag(>ness which there is not 

value of llio riolhic cusp, in pai^o 129 of the fu'st volume of the ''Stones 
of Venice.'' Tliat statfinent was first denied, and tlieii taken advantage 
of. )»y modern architects ; and, eonsiderini^ how often it has hem aih'i^n'd 
that I have no pritrlical ]<no\Nled.i;o of archilceture, it cannot but he 
matter ofsonu* triunipii to me, to liiid th(! '' JJuihh-r," of the 21st January, 
of til's year, de^crihin^', as a new invention, the successful ai)plication tc 
a church in Carlow of the principle whicli I laid down in the year 1851. 
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in science. But do not let it be said, therefore, thai 
savageness is science. 

Proposition 2nd.— 07'namentation is the principal part of 
architecture. That is to say, the highest nobility of a 
building does not consist in its being well built, but in its 
being nobly sculptured or painted. 

This is always, and at the first hearing of it, very natu- 
rally, considered one of my most heretical propositions. 
It is also one of the most important I have to maintain , 
and it must be permitted me to explain it at some length. 
The first thing to be required of a building — not, observe, 
the highest thing, but the first thing — is that it shall answer 
its purposes completely, permanently, and at the smallest 
expense. If it is a house, it should be just of the size 
convenient for its owner, containing exactly the kind and 
number of rooms that he wants, with exactly the number 
of wittdows he wants, put in the places that he wants. If 
it is a church, it should be just large enough for its con- 
gregation, and of such shape and disposition as shall make 
them comfortable in it and let them hear well in it. If 
it be a public office, it should be so disposed as is most 
convenient for the clerks in their daily avocations ; and so 
on ; all this being utterly irrespective of external appear 
ance or aesthetic considerations of any kind, and all being 
done solidly, securely, and at the smallest necessary cost. 

The sacrifice of any of these first requirements to ex 
ternal appearance is a futility and absurdity. Rooms 
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mujat not be darkened to make the ranges of windows 
sjmfnetrical* Useless wings must not be added on one 
side to balance useful wings an the otherj but the house 
huilt with one wing, if the owner has no need of two ,;_ 
and so on, 

But observe, in doing all this, there is no High, or as it 
Is commonly called, Fine Art, required at all* There maj 
be much science, together with the lower form of art, 
*'^ iiandicraft/' but there is as yet no Fine ArL House 
building, on these terms, is no higher thing than ship 
building. It indeed will generally be found that the edl 
flee designed with this masculine reference to utility, wij 
have a charm about it, otherwise unattainable, just as^ 
ship, constructed with simple reference to its serncf 
against powers of wind and wave^ turns out one of the 
loveliest things that human hands produce. Still, we dc 
not, and properly do net, hold ship-building to be a fine 
art, nor preserve in our memories the names of immortal 
ship-builders ; neither, so long as the mere utility and 
constructive merit of the building are regarded, is archi- 
tecture to be held a fine art, or are the names of architects 
to be remembered immortally. For any one may at any 
time be taught to build the ship, or (thus far) the house, 
and there is nothing deserving of immortality in doing 
what any one may be taught to do. 

But when the house, or church, or other building is thu? 
lar designed, and the forms of its dead walls and dead 
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roof* a.u T»r) to thii* \>oint determined, comes the divine 
part c.r tS^ ^vxrk — nam^^y. tn turn these dead walls into 
living onoT. ii^ly Deity, iht.t ^s to say, those who are 
taught by Deity, -tn; do that. 

And that is tc Sc i^one by p&in^»ng and sculpture, that 
is to say. by ornamei'^lation. Orncim^^htation is therefore 
the principal part of archi^fiolure, consideied as a subject 
of fine art. 

Now observe. It will at or»t^ follow from this prin- 
ciple, that a great architect rnuH cs a great sculptor or 
painter. 

This is a universal law. No pe^^soii w^xo ^s not a great 
sculptor or painter can be an architect. ?i Se is not a 
sculptor or painter, he can only be a huil<^e^. 

The three greatest architects hitherto ki") v\\ in the 
world were Phidias, Giotto, and Michael An^do ; with all 
of whom, architecture was only their play, sci^p^ure and 
painting their work. All great works of architecture in 
existence are either the work of single sculptors or paint- 
ers, or of societies of sculptors and painters, acting col- 
lectively for a series of years. A Gothic cathedral is 
properly to be defined as a piece of the most magnificent 
associative sculpture, arranged on the noblest principles 
of building, for the service and delight of multitudes ; and 
the proper definition of architecture, as distinguished from 
sculpture, is merely " the art of designing sculpture for a 
particular place, and placing it there on the best prin- 
ciples of building." 
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Hence it clearly follows, that in modem days we have 
no architects. The term *' architecture" is not so much as 
understood by us. I am very sorry to be compelled to the 
discourteey of stating this fact^ but a fact it is, and a faci 
which it is necessary to state strongly. 

Hence also it will follow, that the first thing necessary 
to the possession of a school of architecture is the forma 
tion of a school of able sculptors, and that till we hav< 
that, nothing we do can be called architecture at all. 

Thisj then, being^ my second proposition, the so-called 
** architects" of the dayj as the reader will imagine, are 
not willing to admit it, or to admit any statement whicb 
at all involves it ; and erery statement, tending in thii 
direction J which I have hitherto made, has of course been 
met by eager opposition ; opposition which perhaps would 
have been still more energetic, but that architects have 
not, I think, till lately, been quite aware of the lengths to 
which I was prepared to carry the principle. 

The arguments, or assertions, which they generally em- 
ploy against this second proposition and its consequences, 
are the following. 

First. That the true nobility of architecture consists, 
not in decoration (or sculpture), but in the *' disposition of 
masses," and that architecture is, in fact, the ** art of pro- 
portion." 

It is difficult to overstate the enormity of the ignorance 
which this popular statement implies. For the fact is, 
that all art, and all nature, depend on the ''disposition of 
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masses." Painting, sculpture, music, and poetry, depend 
all equally on the " proportion," whether of colours, 
stones, notes, or words. Proportion is a principle, not of 
architecture, but of existence. It is by the laws of pro- 
portion that stars shine, that mountains stand, and rivers 
flk)w. Man can hardly perform any act of his life, can 
hardly utter two words of innocent speech, or move his 
hand in accordance with those words, without involving 
some reference, whether taught or instinctive, to the laws 
of proportion. And in the fine arts, it is impossible to 
move a single step, or to execute the smallest and 
simplest piece of work, without involving all those laws 
of proportion in their full complexity. To arrange (by 
invention) the folds of a piece of drapery, or dispose the 
locks of hair on the head of a statue, requires as much 
sense and knowledge of the laws of proportion, as to 
dispose the masses of a cathedral. The one are indeed 
smaller than the other, but the relations between 1, 2, 4, 
and 8, are precisely the same as the relations between 6, 
12, 24, and 48. So that the assertion that "architecture 
is par excellence the art of proportion," could never be 
made except by persons who know nothing of art in 
general ; and, in fact, never is made except by those 
architects, who, not being artists, fancy that the one pool 
aesthetic principle of which they are cognizant is the 
whole of art. They find that the " disposition of masses" 
is the only thing of importance in the art with which they 
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are acquainted, anil fancy therefore thnt it is peculiar tcr"n 
that art; whereas the fact is, thai all great art begins ex- 
actly where theirs ends^ with the 'disposition of maeses/' 
The assertion that Greek aruhitecture, as opposed to 
(jothic architecture, is the ** architecture of proportionjjH 
IS another of the results of the same broad ignorance" 
First, it is a calumny of the old Greek style itself, which, 
like every other good architecture that ever existed, de- 
pends more on its grand figure sculpture, than on its pro- 
portions of parts ; so that to copy the form of the Parlhe- 
noii without its friezes and frontal statuary, is like copying 
the fijjure of a human being without its eyes and mouth 
and* in the second place, so far as modern pseudo-Gree 
work does depend on its proportions more than Gothic 
work J it dops so. not because it is better proportioned, bnt 
because it has nothing hut proportion to depend upon. 
Gesture is in like manner of more importance to a panto- 
mime actor than to a tragedian, not because his gesture is 
more refined, but because he has no tongue. And the pro- 
j)ortions of our common Greek work are important to it 
undoubtedly, but not because they are or ever can be more 
subtle than Gothic proportion, but because that work has 
no sculpture, nor colour, nor imagination, nor sacredness, 
nor any other quality whatsoever in it, but ratios of 
measures. And it is difficult to express with sufficient 
force the absurdity of the supposition that there is more 
room for refinements of proportion in the relations of seven 
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or eight equal pillars, with the triangular end of a roof 
above them, than between the shafts, and buttresses, and 
porches, and pinnacles, and vaultings, and towers, and all 
other doubly and trebly multiplied magnificences of mem- 
bership which form the framework of a Gothic temple. 

Second Reply. — It is often said, w^ith some appearance 
of plausibility, that I dwell in all my writings on little 
things and contemptible details ; and not on essential and 
large things. Now, in the first place, as soon as our ar- 
chitects become capable of doing and managing little and 
contemptible things, it will be time to talk about larger 
ones ; at present I do not see that they can design so much 
as a niche or a bracket, and therefore they need not as yet 
think about anything larger. For although, as both just 
now, and always, I have said, there is as much science of 
arrangement needed in the designing of a small group of 
parts as of a large one, yet assuredly designing the larger 
one is not the easier work of the two. For the eye and 
mind can embrace the smaller object more completely, and 
if the powers of conception are feeble, they get embar- 
rassed by the inferior members which fall within the divi- 
sions of the larger design.* So that, of course, the best 

• Thus, in speaking of Pugin's designs, I said, " Expect no cathedrals 
of him ; but no one, at present, can design a better finial, though he will 
never design even a finial, perfectly." But even this I said less with re- 
ference to powers of arrangement, than to materials of fancy ; for many 
men have stone enough to last them through a boss or a bracket, but not 
lo Ust tnem through a cr;arch iron*. 

5 
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way 18 to begin with the smaller features ; for most assur- 
edly, those who cannot design Email things cannot design 
large ones ; and yet, on the other hand, whoever tan de- 
sign smaU thino^s perfectly^ can design whatever he chooses. 
The man who, without copyings and by his own true and 
original power, can arrange a cluster of rose-leaves nobly, 
can design anything. He may fail from want of taste ot 
feeling, but not from want of power. 

And the real reason why architects are so eager in pro- 
testing against my close examination of details, is sim- 
ply that they know they dare not meet me on that 
ground. Being, as I have said, in reality not architects, hut 
builders, they can indeed raise a large building, -with 
copied ornaments, which, being huge and white, they hope 
the public may pronounce *Miandsome*" But they cnnnot 
design a cluster of oak-leaves — no, nor a single human 
figure — no, nor so much as a beast, or a bird, or a bird's 
nest ! Let them first learn to invent as much as will fill a 
quatrefoil, or point a pinnacle, and then it will be time 
enough to reason with them on the principles of the sub- 
lime. 

But farther. The things that I have dwelt upon in 
examming buildings, though often their least parts, are 
always in reality their principal parts. That is the prin- 
cipal part of a building in which its mind is contained, and 
that, as I have iust shown, is its sculpture and painting. 
J do with a building as I do ^^^'th n mnn watrh the ey* 
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and the lips : when they are bright and eloquent, the form 
of the body is of little consequence 

Whatever other objections have been made to this second 
proposition, arise, as far as I remember, merely from a 
confusion of the idea of essentialness or primariness with 
the idea of nobleness. The essential thing in a building, 
— its Jirst virtue, — is that it be strongly built, and fit for 
its uses. The noblest thing in a building, and its highest 
virtue, is that it be nobly sculptured or painted.* 

One or two important corollaries yet remain to be stated. 
It has just been said that to sacrifice the convenience of a 
building to its external appearance is a futility and absurdity, 
and that convenience and stability are to be attained at the 
smallest cost. But when that convenience has been 
attained, the adding the noble characters of life by painting 
and sculpture, is a work in which all possible cost may be 
wisely admitted. There is great difficulty in fully explain- 
ing the various bearings of this proposition, so as to do 
away with the chances of its being erroneously understood 
and applied. For although, in the first designing of the 
building, nothing is td be admitted but what is wanted, and 
no useless wings are to be added to balance useful ones, 
yet in its ultimate designing, when its sculpture and colour 
become precious, it may be that actual room is wanted to 
display them, or richer symmetry wanted to deserve them *, 

* Of coarse I nse tbe term painting as including every mode of applying 
colour. 
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and in such cases even a useless wall may be built to beai 
the sculpture, aa at San Micheie of Lucca, or a useless 
[lortian added to camplete the cadences, as at St. Mark'i 
of Venice, or useless height admitted in order to increase 
the impress! veness, as in nearly every noble building in 
the world. But the right to do this is dependent upon the 
actual puf-pose of the building becoming no longer one of 
utility merely ; as the purpose of a cathedral is not so 
much to shelter the congregation as to awe them. In such 
cases even some sacrifice of convenience may occasionally 
be admitted, as in the case of certain forms of pillared 
churches. But for the most part, the great taw is, con- 
venience first^ and then the noblest decoration possible j 
and this is peculiarly the case in domestic buildings, and 
such public ones as are constantly to be used for practical 
purposes. 

Proposition 3rd. — Ornamentation should he visible. 
The reader may imagine this to be an indisputable 
position ; but, practically, it is one of the last which 
modern arciiitects are likely to admit ; for it involves 
much more than appears at first sight. To render orna- 
mentation, with all its qualities, clearly and entirely visible 
in its appointed place on the building, requires a know- 
ledge of efljct and a power of design which few even of 
the best artists possess, and which modern architects, so 
far from possessing, do not so UiUch as comprenend the 
existence of. But, without dwelling on this hi2:hest 
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manner of rendering ornament " visible," I desire only at 
present to convince the reader thoroughly of the main 
fact asserted in the text, that while modern builders 
decorate the tops of buildings, mediaeval builders decorated 
the bottom. So singular is the ignorance yet prevailing 
of the first principles of Gothic architecture, that I savsr 
this assertion marked with notes of interrogation in several 
of the reports of these Lectures ; although, at Edinburgh, 
it was only necessary for those who doubted it to have 
walked to Holyrood Chapel, in order to convince them 
selves of the truth of it, so far as their own city was 
concerned ; and although, most assuredly, the cathedrals 
of Europe have now been drawn often enough to establish 
the very simple fact that their best sculpture is in their 
porches, not in their steeples. However, as this great 
Gothic principle seems yet unacknowledged, let me state it 
here, once for all, namely, that the whole building is 
decorated, in all pure and fine examples, with the most 
exactly studied respect to the powers of the eye ; the 
richest and most delicate sculpture being put on the walls 
of the porches, or on the facade of the building, just high 
enough above the ground to secure it from accidental, (not 
from wanton*) injury. The decoration, as it rises, becomes 

* Nothing is more notable in good Gothic than the confidence of its 
builders in the respect of the people for their work. A great school of 
architecture cannot exist when this respect cannot be calculated upon, as 
It would be vain to put fine sculpture within the reach of a populatioa 
nrhose onlj pleasure would be in defacing it. 
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atwii^s bolder, and in the buildings of the greatest time^^^ 
generally simpler. Thus at San Zeno, and the duorao at 
Verana, the only delicate decorations are oa the porches , 
and lower walls of the facades, the rest of the buildings 
being left comparatively plain ; in the ducal palace of I 
Venice the only very careful work is in the lowest capitals; , 
and so also the richness of the work diminishes upwards 
in the transepts of Rouen, and facades of Bayeux, Rheims, 
Amiens, Abbeville,* Lyons, and Notre Dame of Paris, 
But in the middle and later Gothic the tendency i$ to 
produce ao equal richness of effect over the whole buildiog, 
or even to increase the richness towards the top ; but this 
is done so skilfully that no fine work is wasted : and when 
the spectator ascends to the higher points of the buildingj 
which he thought were of the most consummate delicacy, 
he finds them Herculean in strength and roiigh-hewn in 
style, the really delicate work being all put at the base. 
The general treatment of Romanesque work is to increase 
the number of arches at the top, which at once enriches 
and lightens the mass, and to put the finest sculpture 
of the arches at the bottom. In towers of all kinds and 
periods the effective enrichment is towards the top, and 
most rightly, since their dignity is in their height ; but 
they are never made the recipients of fine sculpture, with, 

* The church at Abbeville is late flamboyant, but well deserves, for the 
exquisite beauty of its porches, to be named even with the great workj 
of the thirteenth century. 
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as far as I know, the single exception of Giotto's cam- 
panile, which indeed has fine sculpture, but it is at the 
bottom. 

The fa9ade of Wells Cathedral seems to be an exception 
to the general rule, in having its principal decoration at 
the top ; but it is on a scale of perfect power and efTec- 
tiveness ; while in the base modern Gothic of Milan 
Cathedral the statues are cut delicately everywhere, and 
the builders think it a merit that the visitor m jst climb to 
the roof before he can see them ; and our modern Greek 
and Italian architecture reaches the utmost pitch of 
absurdity by placing its fine work at the top only. So that 
the general condition of the thing may be stated boldly, as 
in the text : the principal ornaments of Gothic buildings 
being in their porches, and of modern buildings, in their 
parapets. 

Proposition 4th. — Ornamentation sfiould be natural, — 
that is to say, should in some degree express or adopt the 
beauty of natural objects. This law, together with its 
ultimate reason, is expressed in the statement given in the 
"Stones of Venice," vol. i. p. 213. : "All noble ornament 
is the expression of man's delight in God's work." 

Observe, it does not hence follow that it should be an 
exact imitation of, or endeavour in anywise to supersede, 
God's work. It may consist only in a partial adoption of, 
and compliance with, the usual forms of natural things, 
without at all going to the point of imitation ; and it i? 
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possible that the point of iniitatiou way be closely reached 
by ornaments, which iieverlheleas tire entirf^ly unfit fm 
their placej and are the signs only of a degraded ambilioj^ 
and an ignorant dexterity. Bad decorators err as easily 
on the side of imitating nature, as of forgetting her; anrl 
the question of the exact degree in which imitation should 
be attempted under given circum stances, is one of t[w 
most subtle and difficult in the wht*le range of criticiafa 
I have elsewhere examined it at some length, and have y 
timch to e ay about it; but here I can only state briefly 
that the modes in which ornamentation oughf to (h\\ short 
of pure representation or iuiitation are in the maiu three, 
namely, — 

A* Couventionalisni by cause of colour, 

B. Conventionalism by cause of inferiority, 

C. Conventionalism by cause of means. 

A. Conventionalism by cause of colour. — Abstract 
colour is not an imitation of nature, but is nature itself; 
that is to say, the pleasure taken in blue or red, as such, 
considered as hues merely, is the same, so long as the 
brilliancy of the hue is equal, whether it be ])r()duced 
by the chemistry of man, or the chemistry of flowers, or 
the chemistry of skies. We deal with colour as with 
sound — so far ruling the power of the light, as we rule the 
power of the air, producing beauty not necessarily imita- 
tive, but sufficient in itself, so that, wherever colour is 
introduced, ornamentation may cease to represent natural 
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objects, and may consist in mere spots, or bands, or 
flamings, or any other condition of arrangement favourable 
to the colour. 

B. Conventionalism by cause of inferiority. — In general, 
ornamentation is set upon certain services, subjected to 
certain systems, and confined within certain limits ; so 
that its forms require to be lowered or limited in accord- 
ance with the required relations. It cannot be allowed to 
assume the free outlines, or to rise to the perfection of 
imitation. Whole banks of flowers, for instance, cannot 
be carved on cathedral fronts, but only narrow mouldings, 
having some of the characters of banks of flowers. Also, 
some ornaments require to be subdued in value, that they 
may not interfere with the effect of others ; and all these 
necessary inferiorities are attained by means of departing 
from natural forms — it being an established law of human 
admiration that what is most representative of nature 
shall, ccBteris paribus, be most attractive. 

All the various kinds of ornamentation, consisting of 
spots, points, tw^isted bands, abstract curves, and other 
such, owe their peculiar character to this conventionalism 
"by cause of inferiority." 

C. Conventionalism by cause of means. — In every 
branch of art, only so much imitation of nature is to be 
admitted as is consistent with the ease of the workman 
and the capacities of the material. Whatever short- 
comings are appointed (for they are more than permitted, 

5* 
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they are in such cases appointed, and meritorious) on 
account of the untractableness of the material, come under 
the head of " conventionalism by cause of means.'* 
* These conventionalities, then, being duly understood 
and accepted, in modification of the general law, that law 
will be, that the glory of all ornamentation consists in the 
adoption or imitaUon of the beauties of natural objects j and 
that ao work can be of high value which is not full of this 
beauty. To this fourth proposition, modern architects 
have not ventured to make any serious resistance. On 
the contrary, they seem to be, little by little, gliding into 
an obscure perception of the fact, that architecture, in 
most periods of the world, had sculpture upon it, and that 
the said sculpture generally did represent something 
intclllf^ible. For instance, we find Mr. Huggins, of 
Liverpool, lately lecturing upon architecture ** in its 
relations to nature and the intellect,"* and gravely inform- 
ing his hearers, that *' in the middle ages, angels were 
human figures ;" that '* some of the richest ornaments of 
Solomon's temple were imitated from the palm and pome- 
granate," and that '* the Greeks followed the example of 
the Egyptians in selecting their ornaments from the plants 
of their own country." It is to be presumed that the 
lecturer has never been in the Elgin or Egyptian room of 
the British Museum, or it might have occurred to him 
that the Egyptians and Greeks sometimes also selected 
♦ See the " Builder," for January 12, 1854. 
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their ornaments from the men of theit own country. But 
we must not expect too much illumination at once ; and 
as we are told that, in conclusion, Mr. Huggins glanced at 
"the error of architects in neglecting the fountain of 
wisdom thus open to them in nature," we may expect in 
due time large results from the discovery of a source of 
wisdom so unimagined. 

Proposition 5th. — Ornamentation should be thoughtJuL 
That is to say, whenever you put a chisel or a pencil into 
a man's hand for the purpose of enabling him to produce 
beauty, you are to expect of him that he will think about 
what he is doing, and feel something about it, and that 
the expression of this thought or feeling will be the most 
noble quality in what he produces with his chisel or brush, 
inasmuch as the power of thinking and feeling is the most 
noble thing in man. It will hence follow that as men do 
not commonly think the same thoughts twice, you are not 
to require of them that they shall do the same thing twice. 
You are to expect another and a different thought of them, 
as soon as one thought has been well expressed. 

Hence, therefore, it follows also that all noble orna- 
mentation is perpetually varied ornamentation, and that 
the moment you find ornamentation unchanging, you may 
know that it is of a degraded kind or degraded school. 
To this law, the only exceptions arise out of the uses of 
monotony, as a contrast to a change. Many subordinate 
architectural mouldings are severely alike in their various 
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]iiiTtu (ihoiigh never unless they are thoroughly subar- 
ill tj ate, for monotony is always deathful according to the 
degiee of it), in ordt*r to set off change in others j and a 
certain monotony or similarity must be introduced among 
the most changeful ornaments in order to enhance and 
exhibit their own changes. 

The truth of this propo^tjition is self-avident ; for no arl 
can be noble which is incapable of expressing though ti and 
jio art is capable of expressing thought which does not 
change. To require of an artist that he should always re- 
produce the same picture, would be not one whit more 
base than to require of a carver that he should always re* 
produce the same sculpture. 

Tiie principle is perfectly clear and altogether incontro* 
VBrtible. Apply it to modern Greek architecture, and 
that architecture must cease to exist ; for it depends abso 
lately on copyism. 

The sixth proposition above stated, that Gothic orna- 
mentation is nobler than Greek oi'namentaiion, (fee, is there- 
fore sufficiently proved by the acceptance of this one prin- 
ciple, no less important than unassailable. Of all that 1 
have to bring forward respecting architecture, this is the 
one I have most at heart ; for on the acceptance of this 
depends the determination whether the workman shall be a 
living, progressive, and happy human being, or whether he 
shall be a mere machine, with its valves smoothed by heart's 
blood instead of oil, — the most pitiable form of slave 
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And it is with especial reference to the cemal of this 
principle in modern and renaissance architecture, that I 
speak of that architecture with a bitterness which appears 
to many readers extreme, while in reality, so far from 
exaggerating, I have not grasp enough of thought to em- 
brace, the evils which have resulted among all the orders 
of European society from the introduction of the renais 
sance schools of building, in turning away the eyes of the 
beholder from natural beauty, and reducing the workman 
to the level of a machine. In the Gothic times, writing, 
painting, carving, casting, — it mattered not what, — ^were 
all works done by thoughtful and happy men ; and the 
illumination of the volume, and the carving and casting 
of wall and gate, employed, not thousands, but millions, 
of true and noble artists over all Christian lands. Men in 
the same position are now left utterly without intellectual 
power or pursuit, and, being unhappy in their work, they 
rebel against it ; hence one of the worst forms of Unchris- 
tian Socialism. So again, there being now no nature or 
variety in architecture, the multitude are not interested in 
it ; therefore, for the present, they have lost their taste for 
art altogether, so that you can no longer trust sculpture 
within their reach. Consider the innumerable forms of 
evil involved in the temper and taste of the existing popu- 
lace of London or Paris, as compared with the temper of 
the populace of Florence, when the quarter of Santa 
Maria Novella received its title of " Joyful Quarter," from 
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the rejoicings of the niullitude at getting a new pict lU 
into their church, better than the old ones ;• — all this differ- 
ence being exclusively chargeable on the renaissance archi- 
tecture. And then, farther, if we rememberj not only the 
revolutionary rarage of sacred architecture, bat the im- 
measurably greater destruction effected by the renaissance 
builders and their satellites, wherever they came, destruc- 
tion so wide-spread that there is not a town in France or 
Italy but it has to deplore the deliberate overthrow of more 
than haJf its noblest monuments, in order to put up Greek 
porticoes or palaces in their stead ; adding also all the 
blamo of the ignorance of the meaner kind of men, oper- 
ating in thousands of miserable abuses upon the frescoes, 
books, and pictures, as the architects' hammers did on the 
carved work, of the Middle Ages*; and, finally, if we es- 

* Nothing appears to me much more wonderful, than the remorseless wtjy 
in which the educated ignorance, even of the present day, will sweep away 
an ancient monument, if its preservation be not absolutely consistent with 
immediate convenience or economy. Putting aside all antiquarian con- 
siderations, and all artistical ones, I wish that people would only consider 
the steps, and the weight of the following very simple argument. You 
allow it is wrong to waste time, that is, your own time ; but then it must 
be still more wrong to waste other people's ; for you have some right to 
your own time, but none to theirs. Well, then, if it is thus wrong to waste 
the time of the living, it must be still more wrong to waste the time of 
the dead ; for the living can redeem their time, the dead cannot. But you 
waste the best of the time of the dead when you destroy the works they 
have left you ; for to those works they gave the best of their time, intend- 
ing them for immortality. 
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amine the influence which the luxury, and, still more, the 
heathenism, joined with the essential dulness of these 
schools, have had on the upper classes of society, it will 
ultimately be found that no expressions are energetic 
enough to describe, nor broad enough to embrace, the 
enormous moral evils which have risen from them. 

I omitted, in preparing the preceding lecture for the 
press, a passage referring to this subject, because it 
appeared to me, in its place, hardly explained by pre- 
ceding statements. But I give it here unaltered, as being, 
in sober earnest, but too weak to characterise the tenden- 
cies of the " accursed" architecture of which it speaks. 

"Accursed, I call it, wuth deliberate purpose. It 
needed but the gathering up of a Babylonish garment 
to trouble Israel ; — these marble garments of the ancient 
idols of the Gentiles, how many have they troubled ! 
Gathered out of their ruins by the second Babylon, — 
gathered by the Papal Church in the extremity of her 
sin ; — ^raised up by her, not when she was sending forth 
her champions to preach in the highway, and pine in the 
desert, and perish in the fire, but in the very scarlet fruit- 
age and fulness of her guilt, when her priests vested them- 
selves not with purple only, but with blood, and bade the 
cups of their feasting foam not with wine only, but with 
hemlock ; — raised by the hands of the Leos and the 
Borgias, raised first into that mighty temple where the 
seven hills slope to the Tiber, that marks by its massy 
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dome the central spot, where Rome has reversed th^ 
words of Christ, and, as He vivified the stone to the 
apostleshipj she petrifies the apoatleship into the stombhng 
Btone ; — exalted there first as if to mark what work it had 
lo doj it went forth to paralyse or to pollute, and wherever 
it came, the last re faded from the streets of our cities, the 
grey towers and gloriotis arches of our abbeys fell by the 
river sides, the love of nature was uprooted from the 
hearts of men, base luxuries and. cruel formalisms were 
festered and frozen into them from their youth; and at 
last, where, from his fair Gothic chapel beside the Seine, 
the king St. Louis had gone forth, followed by his thou- 
sands in the ciause of Christ, another king was drags:ed 
forth from the gates of his Renaissance palace,* to die by 
the hands of the thousands of his people gathered in 



* The character of Renaissance architecture, and the spirit which dicta 
ted its adoption, may be remembered as having been centred and symbolized 
in the palace of Versailles : whose site was chosen by Louis the Fourteenth, 
in order that from thence he might 7iot see St. Denis, the burial place of 
his family. The cost of the palace in 27 years is stated in the "Builder '' 
for March l8th of this year, to have been 3,24G,000/. money of that period, 
equal to about seven millions now (900,000/. having been expended in the 
year 1G8G alone). The building is thus notably illustrative of the two 
feelings which were stated in the *' Stones of Venice,'^ to be peculiarly 
characteristic of the Renaissance spirit, the Pride of State and Fear of 
Death. Compare the horror of Louis the Fourteenth at tho sight of the 
tower of St. Denis, with the feeling which prompted the Scaligeri at Verona 
to set their tombs within fifteen feet of their palace walls. 
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another crusade ; or what shall that be called — whose 
sign was not the cross, but the guillotine ?" 

I have not space here to pursue the subject farther, 
nor shall I be able to write anything more respecting 
architecture for some time to come. But in the mean- 
while, I would most earnestly desire to leave with the 
reader this one subject of thought — " The Life of the 
Workman^ For it is singular, and far more than singular, 
that among all the writers who have attempted to examine 
the principles stated in the " Stones of Venice," not one* 
has as yet made a single comment on what was precisely 
and accurately the most important chapter in the whole 
book; namely, the description of the nature of Gothic 
architecture, as involving the liberty of the workman (vol. 
ii. ch. vi.). I had hoped that whatever might be the 
prejudices of modern architects, there would have been 
found some among them quicksighted enough to see the 
bearings of this principle, and generous enough to support 
it. There has hitherto stood forward not one. 

But my purpose must at last be accomplished for all 
this. The labourer among the gravestones of our modern 
architecture must yet be raised up, and become a living 
soul. Before he can be thus raised, the whole system of 
Greek architecture, as practised in the present day, must 

* An article in Eraser's Magazine, which has appeared since these eheeta 
were sent to press, forms a solitary exception. 
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be annihilated; but it will be annihilated, and 'hat speed* 
ily. For truth and judgment are its declared opposites* 
and against these nothing ever finally prevailed, cr shalj 
prevail. 
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LECTURE III. 

TURNER, AND HIS WORKS. 

My object this evening is not so much to give you an;y 
account of the works or the genius of the great painter 
whom we have so lately lost (which it would require rather 
a year than an hour to do), as to give you some idea of 
the position which his works hold with respect to the land- 
scape of other periods, and of the general condition and 
prospects of the landscape art of the present day. I will 
not lose time in prefatory remarks, as I have little enough 
at any rate, but will enter abruptly on my subject. 

You are all of you well aware that landscape seems 
hardly to have exercised any strong influence, as such, on 
any pagan nation, or pagan artist. I have no time to enter 
into any details on this, of course, most intricate and diffi- 
cult subject; but I will only ask you to observe, that 
wherever natural scenery is alluded to by the ancients, it 
is either agriculturally, with the kind of feeling that a 
good Scotch farmer has ; sensually, in the enjoyment of 
sun or shade, cool winds or sweet scents ; fearfully, in a 
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mere vulgar dread of rocks and desolate places, as con 
pared with the comfort of cities ; or, finally, super stitiousiy'' 
in ihe persoriification or deification of natural powers, 
generally with much degradation of iheit impressiveness^ 
as in the paltry fables of Ulysses receiving the winds ^^M 
bags from ^olus, and of the Cyclops hammering lightning 
isharp at the ends, on an anvil* Of course you will here 
and there find feeble evidences of a higher sensibilitjj 
chiefly, I think, in Plato, jEschylus, Aristophanes^ and 
Virgil. Homer, though iti the epithets he applies to land- 
scape always thoroughly graphic, uses the same epithet for i 
rocks, seas, and trees, from one end of his poem to the I 
other, evidently without the smallest interest in anything ' 
of the kind ; and in the mass of heathen writers, the 
absence of sensation on these subjects is singularly painfut* 
For instance, in that, to my mind, most disgusting of all 
so-called poems, the jou/ney to Brundusium, you remember 
that Horace takes exactly as much interest in the scenery 
he is passing through, as Sancho Panza would have done. 
You will find, on the other hand, that the language oi 

* Of course I do not mean by calling these fables "paltry,'^ to dispute 
their neatness, ingenuity,, or moral depth ; but only their want of appre- 
hension of the extent and awfulness of the phenomena introduced. So 
also, in denying Homer's interest in nature, I do not mean to deny his 
accuracy of observation, or his power of seizing on the main points of 
landscape, but I deny the power of landscape over his heart, unless when 
closely associated with, and altogether subordinate to, some human 
interest. 
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ihe Bible is specifically distinguished from all other earlv 
literature, by its delight in natural imagery ; and that the 
dealings of God with his people are calculated peculiarly 
to awaken this sensibility within them. Out of the mono- 
tonous valley of Egypt they are instantly taken into the 
midst of the mightiest mountain scenery in the peninsula 
of Arabia ; and that scenery is associated in their minds 
with the immediate manifestation and presence of the 
Divine Power; so that mountains for ever afterwards 
become invested with a peculiar sacredness in their minds ; 
while their descendants being placed in what was then one 
of the loveliest districts upon the earth, full of glorious 
vegetation, bounded on one side by the sea, on the north 
by ** that goodly mountain " Lebanon, on the south and 
east by deserts, whose barrenness enhanced by their con 
trast the sense of the perfection of beauty in their own 
land, they became, by these means, and by the touch of 
God's own hand upon their hearts, sensible to the appeal 
of natural scenery in a way in which no other people were 
at the time ; and their literature is full of expressions, not 
only testifying a vivid sense of the power of nature over 
man, but showing that sympathy with natural things them- 
selves^ as if they had human souls, which is the especial 
characteristic of true love of the works of God. I 
intended to have insisted on this sympathy at greater 
length, but I found, only two or three days ago, much of 
what I had to say to you anticipated in a little book, 
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anpretending, but full of intereat, "The Lamp and tlifll 
Lantern," by Dr, James Hamilton; and I will therefore] 
only ask you to consider such expressions as that tendet 
and glorious verse m Isaiah, speaking of the cedars on the 
mountains as rejoicing over the fall of the king of Assyria :^ 
'^ Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebt^f 
iion, saying, Since thou art gone down to the grave, no 
feller h come up against us." See what sympathy thera.^ 
is here, as if with the very hearts of the trees thenciselve 
*So also in the words of Christ, in his personification 
the lilies : ** They toil not, neither do they spin." Con 
sidier such expressions as, " The sea saw that, and fle 
Jordan was driven back* The mountains skipped like 
rams ; and the little hills like lumbs-" Try to find any 
thing in profane writinir like this; and note farther that 
the whole book of Job appears to have been chiefly written 
and placed in the inspired volume in order to show the 
value of natural history, and its power on the human heart. 
I cannot pass by it without pointing out the evidences of 
the beauty of the country that Job inhabited.* 

Observe, first, it was an arable country. ** The oxen 
were ploughing, and the asses feeding beside them." It 
was a pastoral country : his substance, besides camels and 
asses, was 7000 sheep. It was a mountain country, fed 
by streams descending from the high snows. " My breth- 

• This passage, respecting the book of Job, was omitted in the delivery 
of the Lecture, for want of time. 
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ren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and as the st: earn 
of brooks they pass away ; which are blackish by reason 
of the ice, and wherein the snow is hid ; What time they 
wax warm they vanish : when it is hot they are consumed 
out of their place." Again ; " If I wash myself with snow 
water, and make my hands never so clean." Again. 
" Drought and heat consume the snow waters." It was a 
rocky country, with forests and verdure rooted in the rocks. 
" His branch shooteth forth in his garden ; his roots are 
wrapped about the heap, and seeth the place of stones." 
Again : " Thou shalt be in league with the stones of the 
field." It was a place visited, like the valleys of Switzer- 
land, by convulsions and falls of mountains. " Surely the 
mountain falling cometh to nought, and the rock is 
removed out of his place." " The waters wear the stones : 
thou washest away the things which grow out of the dust 
of the earth." ** He removeth the mountains and they 
know not : he overturneth them in his anger." ** He put- 
teth forth his hand upon the rock : he overturneth the 
mountains by the roots : he cutteth out rivers among the 
rocks." I have not time to go farther into this ; but you 
see Job's country was one like your own, full of pleasant 
brooks and rivers, rushing among the rocks, and of all 
other sweet and noble elements of landscape. The mag- 
nificent allusions to natural scenery throughout the book 
are therefore calculated to touch the heart to the end of 
time. 
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Then at the central pmni of Jewish prosperity, you have 
the iirst great naturalist the world ever saw, Solomon; 
not pennittfd, indeed, to anticipate, in writing, the disco- 
Veritta of modern times, but so gifted as to show us that 
heavenly wisdom is manifested as much in the know^ledge 
of the hyssop that springeth out of the wall as in political 
and philosophical speculation , 

Tlie hooks of the Old Testsiment, as distinguished from 
all other early writings, are thus prepared for an everlast- 
ing influence over humanity ; and, fin-dllyj Christ hinaselfj 
setting the concluding example to the conduct and thoughts 
of men, spends nearly his whole life in the fields, the inoun* 
tains, or the small country villages of Jndea ; and in the 
very closing scenes of his life, will not so much as sleep 
within the walls of Jerui^alem, but rests at the little vil- 
lage of Bethphage, walking in the morning, and returning 
in the evening, through the peaceful avenues of the mount 
of Ohves, to and from his work of teaching in the temple. 

It would thus naturally follow, both from the general 
tone and teaching of the Scriptures, and from the example 
of our Lord himself, that wherever Christianity Wds 
pceached and accepted, there would be an immediate in- 
terest awakened in the works of God, as seen in the natu- 
ral world ; and, accordingly, this is the second universal 
and distinctive character of Christian art, as distinguished 
from all pagan work, the first being a peculiar spirituality 
in its conception of the human form, preferring holiness of 
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expression and strength of character, to beauty of features 
or of body, and the second, as I say, its intense fondness 
for natural objects — animals, leaves and flowers, — inducing 
an immediate transformation of the cold and lifeless pagan 
ornamentation into vivid imagery of nature. Of course 
this manifestation of feeling was at first checked by the 
circumstances under which the Christian religion was dis- 
seminated. The art of the first three centuries is entirely 
subordinate, — restrained partly by persecution, partly by 
a high spirituality, which cared much more about preach- 
ing than painting ; and then when, under Constantine, 
Christianity became the religion of the Roman empire, 
myriads of persons gave the aid of their wealth and of 
their art to the new religion, who were Christians in noth- 
ing but the name, and who decorated a Christian temple 
just as they would have decorated a pagan one, merely 
because the new religion had become Imperial. Then, 
just as the new art was beginning to assume a distinctive 
form, down came the northern barbarians upon it; and all 
their superstitions had to be leavened with it, and all their 
haid hands and hearts softened by it, before their art could 
appear in anything like a characteristic form. The warfare 
in which Europe was perpetually plunged retarded this 
development for ages ; but it steadily and gradually pre- 
vailed, working from the 8th to the 11th century like a 
seed in the ground, showing little signs of life, but still, if 
carefully examined, changing essentially every day and 

G 
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every hour: at last, in Ihe 12lh centurj, the hlade appears 
above the black earth; in the 13th, the plant is in full 
leaf. 

I begin, then, with the 1-ath century, and must iiow 
make to you a general assertion, which j if you will note 
down and examine at your leisure, you will find true and 
useful, though I have not tintie at present to give you full 
flenionstration of it. 

I say, then, that the art of the 13th century is the foun- 
dation of all art, — nor merely the foundation* hut the root 
of it ; that ia to say, succeeding art li not nnerely built 
upon it, but was all comprehended in itj and is developed 
out of it. Passing this great century we find three sud- 
cessive branches developed from it, in each of the three 
following centuries. The Htii century is pre-eminently 
the age of Thought^ the 15th the age of Drawing, and the 
16th the age of Painting, 

Observe, first, the 14th century is pre-eminently the age 
of thought. It begins with the first words of the poem of 
Dante ; — and all the great pictorial poems — the mighty 
series of works in which everything is done to relate, but 
nothing to imitate — belong to this century. I should only 
confuse you by giving you the names of marvellous artists, 
most of them little familiar to British ears, who adorned 
this century in Italy; but you will easily remember it as 
the age of Dante and Giotto, — the age of Thought, 

The men of the succeeding century (the 15tli) felt that 
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they could not rival their predecessors in invention but 
might excel them in execution. Original thoughts belong- 
ing to this century are comparatively rare ; even Raphael 
and Michael Angelo themselves borrowed all their prin- 
cipal ideas and plans of pictures from their predecessors ; 
but they executed them with a precision up to that time 
^mseen. You must understand by the word " drawing," 
the perfect rendering of forms, w^hether in sculpture or 
painting; and then remember the 15th century as the 
age of Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Lorenzo Ghiberti, and 
Raphael, — pre-eminently the age of Drawing, 

The 16th century produced the four greatest Painters, 
that is to say, managers of colour, whom the world has 
seen ; namely, Tintoret, Paul Veronese, Titian, and Cor- 
reggio. I need not say more to justify my calling it the 
age of Painting, 

This, then, being the state of things respecting art in 
general, let us next trace the career of landscape through 
these centuries. 

It was only towards the close of the 13th century that 
figure painting began to assume so perfect a condition as 
to require some elaborate suggestion of landscape back- 
ground. Up to that time, if any natural object had to be 
represented, it was done in an entirely conventional way, 
as you see it upon Greek vases, or in a Chinese porcelain 
pattern ; an independent tree or flower being set upon the 
white ground, or ground of any colour, wherever there 
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was a vacant space for it, without the smallest attempt tfll 
imitatta the real colours and relations of the earth and skjr ' 
about it, But at llie close of the 13th century, GioUn, 
and in the coarse of the 14th, Orcagna, sought, for the 
first lime, to give some resemblance to nature in their 
tmckgrouuds, and introduced behind their fibres pJec^^H 
of true landscape, formal enough still, but complete ifi^l 
intention, having foregrounds and dislances, sky and 
water, forests and mountains, carefully delineated, nol 
exactly in their true colour, but yet in colour apprcixiimiti^l 
ing to the truth* The system which they introduced {for 
though in many points enriched above the work of earlier 
ages, the Orcagna and Giotto landscape was a very com- 
plete piece of recipe) was observed for a long period by 
their pupils, and may be thus briefly described : — The sky 
is always pure blue, paler at the horizon, and with a few 
streaky white clouds in it ; the ground is green even to 
the extreme distance, with brown rocks projecting from 
it ; water is blue streaked with white. The trees are 
nearly always composed of clusters of their proper leaves 
relieved on a black or dark ground, thus {Jig* 20.).* And 
observe carefully, with respect to the complete drawing 

* Having no memoranda of my own, taken from Giotto's landscape^ I 
had this tree copied from an engraving ; but I imagine the rude termina- 
tion of the stems to be a misrepresentation- Fig. 21 is accurately copied 
from an MS., certainly executed between 1250 and 1270, and is more tnilj 
characteristic of the early manner. 
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of the leaves on this tree, and the smallness of their 
number, the real distinction between noble convention- 
alism and false conventionalism. You will often hear 
modern architects defending their monstrous ornament- 
ation on the ground that it is "conventional," and that 
architectural ornament ought to be conventionalised. 
Remember when you hear this, that noble convention- 
alism is not an agreement between the artist and spectator 
that the one shall misrepresent nature sixty times over, 
and the other believe the misrepresentation sixty times 
over, but it is an agreement that certain means and 
limitations being prescribed, only that kind of truth is to 
be expected which is consistent with those means. For 
instance, if Sir Joshua Reynolds had been talking to a 
friend about the character of a face, and there had been 
nothing in the room but a deal table and an inkbottle — 
and no pens — Sir Joshua would have dipped his finger in 
the ink, and painted a portrait on the table with his 
finger, — and a noble portrait too, certainly not delicate in 
outline, nor representing any of the qualities of the face 
dependent on rich outline, but getting as much of the face 
as in that manner was attainable. That is noble conven- 
tionalism, and Egyptian work on granite, or illuminator's 
work in glass, is all conventional in the same sense, but 
not conventionally false. The two noblest and truest 
carved lions I have ever seen, are the two granite ones in 
the Egyptian room of the British Museum, and yet io 
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them, the lions' manes and beards are represeited by' 
rings of soUcl rock, as smooth as a mirror f 

There are uKleed one or two other conditions of noble 
convrntionalism, noticed mora fully in the Addenda to this 
Lecture; but you will find that they always consist in 
stopping short of nature, not in falsifying nature ; and thus 
ill Giotto's foliage, he stops short of the quantity of leaves 
on the real trr^e, but he gives you the form of the leaves 
represented with perfect truth* His foreg-round also is 
nearly alw^ays occupied by floivers and herbage, carefully 
ant] individually painted from nature ; while, although thus 
simple in plan^ the aiTangeraents of line in these landscapes 
of course show the influence of the master-mind, and 
sometimes, where the story requires it, we find the usual 
formulae overleaped, and Giotto at Avignon pai siting the 
breakers of the sea on a steep shore with great care, while 
Orcagna, in his Triumph of Death, has painted a thicket 
of brambles mixed with teazles, in a manner worthy of the 
best days of landscape art. 

Now from the landscape of these two men to the land- 
scape of Raphael, Leonardo, and Perugino, the advance 
consists principally in two great steps : The first, that dis- 
tant objects were more or less invested with a blue colour, 
— the second, that trees were no longer painted with a 
black ground, but witii a rich dark brown, or deep green. 
From Giotto's old age, to the youth of Raphael, the 
advance in and knowledge of, landscape, consisted of no 
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more than these two simple steps ; but the execution of 
landscape became infinitely more perfect and elaborate 
All the flowers and leaves in the foreground were worked 
out with the same perfection as the features of the figures ; 
in the middle distance the brown trees were most delicately 
defined against the sky ; the blue mountains in the extreme 
distance were exquisitely thrown into aerial gradations, 
and the sky and clouds were perfect in transparency and 
softness. But still there is no real advance in knowledge 
of natural objects. The leaves and flowers are, indeed, 
admirably painted, and thrown into various intricate group 
ings, such as Giotto could not have attempted, but the 
rocks and water are still as conventional and imperfect as 
ever, except only in colour : the forms of rock in Leonar- 
do's celebrated " Vierge aux Rochers" are literally no 
better than those on a china plate. Fig. 22. shows a 
portion of them in mere outline, with one cluster of the 
leaves above, and the distant ** ideal" mountains. On the 
whole, the most satisfactory work of the period is that 
which most resembles missal painting, that is to say, which 
is fullest of beautiful flowers and animals scattered among 
the landscape, in the old independent way, like the birds 
upon a screen. The landscape of Benozzo Gozzoli is 
exquisitely rich in incident of this kind. 

The first man who entirely broke through the conven- 
tionality of his time, and painted pure landscape, was 
Masaccio, but 1 e died too young to effect the revolution 
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of which his genius waa capable. It was left for athet 
met! to accam[jlish, namely, for Correggio and 'Illiiin* 
Thege two paiutere were the first who relieved ih© fore- 
grounds of their landacape from the grotesque, quaint, nnd 
crowded formalism of the early painters; and gave a close 
approximation to the forms of nature in all things; rcttiiu- 
iug, however, thus much of the old system, tliat I he dis* 
taiJf.Cfs were for the most part painted in deep ultramarine 
blue, the foregrounds in rich green and brown ; there were 
no eifects of sunshine and shadow, but a generally quiet 
glow over the w^hole scene ; and the clouds, though now 
rolling in irregular masses, and sometimes riclily involved 
among the hills, were never varied in conception, or studied 
from nature. There were no changes of weather in thern, 
no rain clouds or fair-weather clouds^ nothinef but varioua 
shapes of tlie cumulus or cirrus, introduced for the sake of 
light on the deep blue sky. Tintoret and Bonifazio intro- 
duced more natural effects into this monotonous landscape : 
in their works we meet with showers of rain, with rain- 
bows, sunsets, bright reflections in water, and so on ; but 
still very subordinate, and carelessly worked out, so as not 
to justify us in considering their landscape as forming a 
class by itself. 

Fig. 23., which is a branch of a tree from the back- 
ground of Titian's *' St. Jerome," at Milan, compared with 
fig. 20., will give you a distinct idea of the kind of change 
which took place from the time of Giotto to that of Titian 
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and you will find that this whole range of landscape may 
be conveniently classed in three divisions, namely, Giot 
tesque, Leonardesque, and Titianesque ; the Giottesque 
embracing nearly all the work of the 14th, the Leonard- 
esque that of the 15th, and the Titianesque that of the IGth 
century. Now you see there remained a fourth step to be 
taken, — the doing away with conventionalism altogether, 
so as to create the perfect art of landscape painting. The 
course of the mind of Europe was to do this ; but at the 
very moment when it ought to have been done, the art of 
all civilised nations was paralysed at once by the opera- 
tion of the poisonous elements of infidelity and classical 
learning together, as I have endeavoured to show else- 
where. In this paralysis, like a soldier shot as he is 
just gaining an an eminence, the art of the 17th century 
struggled forward, and sank upon the spot it had been 
endeavouring to attain. The step which should have 
freed landscape from conventionalism was actually taken 
by Claude and Salvator Rosa, but taken in a state of 
palsy, — taken so as to lose far more than was gained. 
For up to this time, no painter ever had thought of drawing 
anything, pebble or blade of grass, or tree or mountain, 
but as well and distinctly as he could ; and if he could 
not draw it completely, he drew it at least in a way which 
should thoroughly show his knowledge and feeling of it. 
For instance, you saw in the oak tree of the Giottesque 

6* 
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period, that the ratlin points of the tree, the true shape of 
leaf ajid acorn ^ were all there, perfectly &nd carefully 
articulated, and so ihey continued to be down to the time 
of Tintoret ; both he and Titian working out the separate 
leaves of their foliage with the most exquisite botanical 
care. But now observe ; as Christianity had brought this 
love of nature into Paganism, the return of Paganism in 
tbe shape of classical learning at once destroyed this love 
of nature ; and at the moment when Claude and Salvator 
made the final eflfort to paint the effects of nature faith- 
fully, the objects of nature had ceased to he regarded with 
affection ; so thatj while people were amused and inter- 
ested by the new effects of sunsets over green aeas, and 
of tempests bursting- on rocky mount ains, which wer^i- 
introduced by the rising school, they entirely ceased tt 
require on the one side, or bestow on the other, that care 
and thought by which alone the beauty of nature can be 
understood. The older painting had resembled a careful 
and deeply studied diagram, illustrative of the most 
important facts ; it was not to be understood or relished 
without application of serious thought ; on the contrary, 
it developed and addressed the highest powers of mind 
belonging to the human race ; while the Claude and 
Salvator painting was like a scene in a theatre, viciously 
and falsely painted throughout, and presenting a deceptive 
appearance of truth to nature ; understood, as far as it 
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went, in a mcment, but conveying no accurate knowledge 
of anything, and, in all its operations on the mind, 
unhealthy, hopeless, and profitless. 

It was, however, received with avidity ; for this main 
reason, that the architecture, domestic life and manners 
of the period were gradually getting more and more 
artificial ; as I showed you last evening, all natural beauty 
had ceased to be permitted in architectural decoration, 
while the habits of society led them more and more to 
live, if possible, in cities ; and the dress, language, and 
manners ol men in general were approximating to that 
horrible and lifeless condition in which you find them just 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

Now, observe : exactly as hoops, and starch, and false 
nair, and all that in mind and heart these things typify and 
betray, as these, I say, gained upon men, there was a 
necessary reaction in favour of the natural. Men had 
never lived so utterly in defiance of the laws cf nature 
before ; but they could not do this without feeling a 
strange charm in that which they defied ; and, accordingly 
we find this reactionary sentiment expressing itself in a 
base school of what was cdX[eA pastoral poetry ; that is to 
say, poetry written in praise of the country, by men who 
lived in coflTee-houses and on the Mall. The essence of 
pastoral poetry is the sense of strange delightfulness in 
grass, which is occasionally felt by a man who has seldom 
set his foot on it ; it is essentially the poetry of th^ 
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cockney, and for the most paii corresponds in its nim ana 
rank, as compared with other literature, to the porceliun 
shepherds and sliepherclesses on a chimney -piece as com 
pared with great works of sculpture- 

Of course all good poetry, descriptive of rural life, ia 
efifiontially pastoral, or has the effect of the paslora], on 
the minds of men living in cities; hut the class of poetry 
which I mean, and which you prohably understand ^ by the 
term pastoral, is that in which a farmer's girl is spoken 
of as a '* nymph," and a farmer's boy as a " swain," and 
in which, throughout, a ridiculous and unnatural refinement 
is supposed to exist in rural life, merely because the poet 
niraself has neither had the courage to endure its hard- 
shipSj nor the wit to conceive its realities. If you examine 
the literature of the past century, you will find that nearly 
all its expressions, having reference to the country, show 
something of this kind ; either a foolish sentimentality, or 
a morbid fear, both of course coupled with the most 
curious ignorance. You will find all its descriptive expres- 
sions at once vague and monotonous. Brooks are always 
*' purling;" birds always '* warbling;" mountains always 
** lift their horrid peaks above the clouds ;" vales always 
** are lost in the shadow of gloomy woods ;" a fcw^ more 
distinct ideas about haymaking and curds and cream, 
acquired in the neighbourhood of Richmond Bridge, serving 
to give an occasional appearance of freshness to the cata- 
logue of the sublime and beautiful which descended from 
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poet to poet ; while a few true pieces of pastoral, like tb<» 
** Vicar of Wakefield," and Walton's "Angler," relieved 
the general waste of dulness. Even in these better pro- 
ductions, nothing is more remarkable than the general 
conception of the country merely as a series of green 
fields, and the combined ignorance and dread of more 
sublime scenery ; of which the mysteries and dangers 
were enhanced by the difficulties of travelling at the 
period. Thus in Walton's " Angler," you have a meeting 
of two friends, one a Derbyshire man, the other a lowland 
traveller, who is as much alarmed, and uses nearly as 
many expressions of astonishment, at having to go down 
a steep hill and ford a brook, as a traveller uses now at 
crossing the glacier of the Col de Geant. I am not sure 
whether the difficulties which, until late years, have lain 
in the way of peaceful and convenient travelling, ought 
not to have great weight assigned to them among the 
other causes of the temper of the century ; but be that as 
it may, if you will examine the whole range of its litera- 
ture — keeping this point in view — I am well persuaded 
that you will be struck most forcibly by the strange dead- 
ness to the higher sources of landscape sublimity which is 
mingled with the morbid pastoralism. The love of fresh 
air and green grass forced itself upon the animal natures 
of men ; but that of the sublimer features of scenery had 
no place in minds whose chief powers had been repressed 
by the formalisms of the age. And although in the 
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sucond-rate writers conlinaaiJjj and in the first-rate om 
occHsionallyj you find an affectation of intereat in raoun 
tains, clouds, and forests, yet whenever they write froa 
their heart, you will find an utter absence of feeling 
restpeeting anything- beyond gardens and grass. Examine^B 
for instance, the novek of Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne,™ 
the comedies of MoUerp^ and the writings of Johnson and 
Addi&on, and I do not think you will find a single ejcpres- 
eion of true delight in sublime nature in any one of them 
Perhaps Sterne^a ** Sentimental Journey," in its tot 
al)aeuce of sentiment on any subject but humanity, am 
Its entire want of notice of anything at Geneva, which 
miglit not as well have been seen at Coxwoldj is the raosti 
striking instance I could give you ; and if you compnn 
with this negation of feeling on one side, the interlud 
of iMoliere, in which shepherds and shepherdesses are 
introduced in court dress, you will have a very accurate 
conception of the general spirit of the age. 

It was in such a state of society that the landscape of 
Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and Salvator Rosa attained its 
reputation. It is the complete expression on canvas of the 
spirit of the time. Claude embodies the foolish pastoral- 
ism, Salvator the ignorant terror, and Gaspar the dull and 
affected erudition. 

It was, however, altogether impossible that this state 
of things could long continue. 7'he uge which had buried 
itself in formalism grew wearv at la.sl of t!i(^ restraint 
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and the approach of a new aera was marked by the appear- 
ance, and the enthusiastic reception, of writers who took 
true delight in those wild scenes of nature which had so 
long been despised. 

I think the first two writers in whom the symptoms of 
a change are strongly manifested are Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Rousseau ; in both of whom the love of natural scenery, 
though mingled in the one case with what was merely 
dramatic, and in the other with much that was pitifully 
morbid or vicious, was siil] itself genuine, and intense, dif- 
fering altogether in character from any sentiments previ- 
ously traceable in literature. And then rapidly followed a 
group of writers, who expressed, in various ways, the more 
powerful or more pure feeling which had now become one 
of the strongest instincts of the age. Of these, the prin- 
cipal is your own Walter Scott. Many writers, indeed, 
describe nature more minutely and more profoundly ; but 
none show in higher intensity the peculiar passion for what 
is majestic or lovely in wild nature, to which I am now 
referring. The w^hole of the poem of the " Lady of the 
Lake" is written with almost a boyish enthusiasm for 
rocks, and lakes, and cataracts ; the early novels show the 
same instinct in equal strength wherever he approaches 
Highland scenery; and the feeling is mingled, observe, 
with a most touching and affectionate appreciation of the 
Gothic architecture, in which alone he found the elements 
of natural beauty seized by art ; so thnt, to this day, his 
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dascriptions of Melrose and Holy Island Cathedral, in Ihtl 
*' Liiy of Ike Last iMinstrer and '* Marmion/' as well as 
of the ideal abbeys in the " Monastery" ar»d '' Antiquary,^ 
together %vith those of Caerlaverock and Lochleveij 
Caslles in ** Guy Mannering" and ** The Ahhot/^ remaifl 
the staple possessions and text -book 8 of all triivcll(fr&^ not 
so much for iheir beauty or accuracy, as for their e^actIy_M 
ca^re^&ing thai degree of feeling with which most men 
this century can sympathise. 

Together vi'ith Scott appeared the group of poets,- 
Byron J Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and, finally, Tennj 
son,^ — differing widely in nioral principles and splritua 
temper, but all agreeing more or less in this love fo 
natural scenery* 

Now, you will ask me — -and you will ask me 
reasonably — how this love of nature in modern days can 
be connected with Christianity, seeing it is as strong in 
the infidel Shelley as in the sacred Wordsworth. Yes, 
and it is found in far worse men than Shelley. Shelley was 
an honest unbeliever, and a man of warm affections ; but 
this new love of nature is found in the most reckless and 
unprincipled of the French novelists, — in Eugene Sue, in 
Dumas, in George Sand, — and that intensely. How is 
this ? Simply because the feeling is reactionary ; and, in 
this phase of it, common to the diseased mind as well as 
to the healthy one. A man dying in the fever of intem- 
perance will cry out for water, and that with a bitterer 
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thirst than a man whose healthy frame naturally del ghtji 
in the mountain spring more than in the wine cup. The 
water is not dishonoured by the thirst of that diseased, nor 
is nature dishonoured by the love of the unworthy. That 
love is, perhaps, the only saving element in their minds ; 
and it still remains an indisputable truth that the love of 
nature is a characteristic of the Christian heart, just as the 
hunger for healthy food is characteristic of the healthy 
frame. 

In order to meet this new feeling for nature, there ne- 
cessarily arose a new school of landscape painting. That 
school, like the literature to which it corresponded, had 
many weak and vicious elements mixed with its noble 
ones ; it had its Mrs. RadchfFes and Rousseaus, as well as 
its Wordsworths ; but, on the whole, the feehng with which 
Robson drew mountains, and Prout architecture, with 
which Fielding draws moors, and StaniSeld sea — is alto- 
gether, pure, true, and precious, as compared with that 
which suggested the landscape of the 17th century. 

Now observe, how simple the whole subject becomes 
you have, first, your great ancient landscape divided into 
its three periods — Giottesque, Leonardesque, Titianesque. 
Then you have a great gap, full of nonentities and abor- 
tions ; a gulph of foolishness, into the bottom of which you 
may throw Claude and Salvator, neither of them deserv- 
ing to give a name to anything. Call it " pastoral " land- 
scape, "guarda e passa," and then you have, lastly, the 
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pure, whoksomtf, simple, modem landscape, ICou want a 
UiAine for that: [ wiO ^ve you one in a moment^ for the 
whole character aod power of that landscape is originally 
hnmd on the work of one man. 

Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in Maiden 
Lane, London^ about eighty yenrs ago* The register of 
\m birth wnt& burijed, and his age at his death could only 
lit? arnved at by conjecture. I1& was the son of a barber; 
and his father intended him, very properly^ for hifl own 
profession. The bent of the boy was, however, sooa mani- 
fested, as is always the case in children of extra ordtniiry 
genius, too strongly to be resisted^ and a sketch of a coa( 
of arms on a silver salver, made while his father was shav- 
ing a customer, obtained for him, in reluctant coraplmace 
with the admiring customer's advice, the permitision to fol-* 
low art as a profession. 

He had, of course, the usual difficulties of young artists 
to encounter, and they were then far greater than they are 
now. But Turner differed from most men in this, — that 
he was always willing to take anything to do that came 
in his way. He did not shut himself up in a garret to 
produce unsaleable works of **high art," and starve, or 
lose his senses. He hired himself out every evening to 
wash in skies in Indian ink, on other people's drawings, 
as many as he could, at half-a-crown a-night, getting his 
supper into the bargain. ** What could I have done bet- 
ter?" he said afterwards: *' it was first-rate practice.' 
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Then he took to illustratiDg guide-books and almanacks, 
•ind anything that wanted cheap frontispieces. The Ox- 
ford Almanack, published on a single sheet, with a copper- 
plate at the top of it, consisting of a *' View " — ^you per 
haps, some of you, know the kind of print characteristic 
of the last century, under which the word " View " is 
always printed in large letters, with a dedication, obse- 
quious to the very dust, to the Grand Signior of the 
neighbourhood. — Well, this Almanack had always such a 
view of some Oxford College at the top of it, dedicated, I 
think, always to the head of the College ; and it owed 
this, its principal decoration, to Turner for many years. 
I have myself two careful drawings of some old seals, 
made by him for a local book on the antiquities of Whal- 
ley Abbey. And there was hardly a gentleman's seat of 
any importance in England, towards the close of the last 
century, of which you will not find some rude engraving 
in the local publications of the time, inscribed with the 
simple name " W. Turner." 

There was another great difference between Turner and 
other men. In doing these drawings for the commonest 
publications of the day, and for a remuneration altogether 
contemptible, he never did his work badly because he 
thought it beneath him, or because he was ill-paid. There 
does not exist such a thing as a slovenly drawing by 
Turner. With what people were willing to give him for 
his work he was content ; but he considered that work in 



it» relation Id himself, not in its relation to the purcha^ei^H 
Ik took a poor price, that he might live; but he mad^l 
rtoble drawings^ that he might learn. Of course soroe are 
slighter than others, and they vary in their materialaj 
ihoae executed with pencil and Indian ink being neye 
finished to the degree of those which are executed 
colour^ But he is never careless. According to the time 
and means at bis disposal^ he always did his best. Ujom 
never lei a drawing leave his hands without having marf^^ 
a step in ad^^ance, and having done better in it than he had i 
ever done before ; and there is no important drawing of tbj^| 
p4$riod which is not executed wutii a fofal disregard of lime 
and price, and which was not, even then, worth four ofj 
five^times what Turner received for it* 

Even without genius, a man who thus felt and thu3 
hiboured was sure to do sfreat thinsrs ; thouo^h it is seldom 
that, without great genius, men either thus feel or thus 
labour. Turner was as far beyond all other men in intel- 
lect as in industry ; and his advance in power and grasp 
of thought was as steady as the increasing light of sun- 
rise. 

His reputation was soon so far established that he was 
able to devote himself to more consistent study. He 
never appears literally to have copied any picture ; but 
whenever any master interested him, or was of so esta- 
blished a reputation that he thought it necessary to study 
him, he painted pictures of his own subjects in the style 
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of that master, until he felt himself able to rival his excel- 
lencies, whatever they were. There are thus multitudes 
of pictures by Turner which are direct imitations of other 
masters ; especially of Claude, Wilson, Loutherbourg, 
Gaspar Poussin, Vandevelde, Cuyp, and Rembrandt. It 
has been argued by Mr. Leslie that, because Turner thus 
in his early years imitated many of the old masters, there- 
fore he must to the end of his life have considered them 
greater than himself. The nonsequiiur is obvious. I trust 
there are few men so unhappy as never to have learned 
anything from their inferiors ; and I fear there are few 
men so wise as never to have imitated anything but what 
was deserving of imitation. The young Turner, indeed, 
would have been more than mortal if, in a period utterly 
devoid of all healthy examples of landscape art, he had 
been able at once to see his w^ay to the attainment of his 
ultimate ends ; or if, seeing it, he had felt himself at once 
strong enough to defy the authority of every painter and 
connoisseur whose style had formed the taste of the public, 
or whose dicta directed their patronage. 

But the period when he both felt and resolved to assert 
his own superiority was indicated with perfect clearness, 
by his publishing a series of engravings, which were 
nothing else than direct challenges to Claude — then the 
landscape painter supposed to be the greatest in the world 
— upon his own ground and his own tern)s. You are pro. 
bably all aware that the studies made by Claude for his 
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pictures, and kept by him under the name of the " LibeS 
Vt^rilatis," were for the most part made with pen and mi? 
washed over with a brown tint j and that these drawings 
hftve been carefully fac-stmiled and published in th€ form 
of mezzotint engravings, long supposed to be models of 
taste in landscape composition. In order to provoke coo 
pari son between Claude and himself, Turner published a" 
series of eng^ravings, called the ** Liber Studiorum," exe* 
cuted in exactly the same manner as these drawings of 
Claude, — an etching representing what was done with tb 
pen, while mezzotint stood for colour. You see the nota 
hie publicity of this challenge. Had he confined himself 
to pictures in his trial of skill with Claude, it would only 
have been in the gallery or the palace that the com)»ariaoaj 
coulil have been instituted ; hut now it is in the power of 
all who are interested in the matter to make it at their 
ease.* 

?fC sfC 5|C 5fC 3JC ?|C ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Now, what Turner did in contest with Claude, he did 

* When this Lecture was delivered, an enlarged copy of a portion of 
one of these studies by Claude was set beside a similarly magnified portion 
of one by Turner. It was impossible, without much increasing the cost of 
the publication, to prepare two mezzotint engravings with the care requisite 
for this purpose : and the portion of the Lecture relating to these examples 
is therefore omitted. It is however in the power of every reader to procure 
one or more plates of each scries ; and to judge for himself whether the 
conclusion of Turner's superiority, which is assumed in the n.xt sentencf 
of tlie text, be a just one or not. 
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with every other then-known master of landscape, each in 
his turn. He challenged and vanquished, each in his own 
peculiar field, Vandevelde on the sea, Salvator among 
rocks, and Cuyp on Lpwland rivers ; and, having done 
this, set himself to paint the natural scenery of skies, 
mountains, and lakes, which, until his time, had never 
been so much as attempted. 

He thus, in the extent of his sphere, far surpassed even 
Titian and Leonardo, the great men of the earlier schools. 
In their foreground work neither Titian nor Leonardo 
could be excelled ; but Titian and Leonardo were thor- 
oughly conventional in all but their foregrounds. Turner 
was equally great in all the elements of landscape, and it 
is on him, and on his daring additions to the received 
schemes of landscape art, that all modern landscape has 
been founded. You will never meet any truly great li\ing 
landscape painter who will not at once frankly confess his 
obligations to Turner, not, observe, as having copied him, 
but as having been led by Turner to look in nature for 
what he would otherwise either not have discerned, or 
discerning, not have dared to represent 

Turner, therefore, was the first man who presented us 
with the type of perfect landscape art : and the richness 
of that art, with which you are at present surrounded, and 
which enables you to open your walls as it were into so 
many windows, through which you can see whatever has 
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chanjied you in the fairest scenery of your countryj you 
will do well to remember as Tuftteresque, 

80 then you have these five periods to recollect^ — ^you 
will hav6 no dillioulty; I Iraet, in coping so, — the periods oi 
Giotto, LeonardOp Titian, pastoralism, and Turner, 

Bui Turner's work is yet only begun. His greatness is, 
as yet, altogf^ther denied by many ; and to the full, felt by 
very few* But every day that he lies in his grave will 
bring some new acknowledgment of his power, and 
through those eyes, now filled with dust, generations yet 
unborn will learn to behold the light of nature. 

You have some ground to-night to accuse me of dogma- 
tism* I can bring no proof before you of what I so boldly 
ausrrt* But I would not have accepted your invitation to 
address you, unless I had felt that I had a right to be, in 
this matter, dogmatic. I did not come here to tell you of 
my beliefs or my conjectures ; I came to tell you the truth 
which I have given fifteen years of my life to ascertain, 
that tliis man, this Turner, of whom you have known so 
little while he was living among you, will one day take his 
place beside Shakspeare and Verulam, in the annals of the 
light of England. 

Yes : beside Shakspeare and Verulam, a third star in 
that central constellation, round which, in the astronomy 
of intellect, all other stars make their circuit. By Shak 
speare, humanity was unsealed to you ; by Verulam the 
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principles of nature ; and by Turner, her aspect. All these 
were sent to unlock one of the gates of light, and to un 
lock it for the first time. But of all the three, though not 
the greatest, Turner was the most unprecedented in his 
work. Bacon did what Aristotle had attempted ; Shak- 
speare did perfectly what iEschylus did partially ; but none 
before Turner had lifted the veil from the face of nature ; 
the majesty of the hills and forests had received no inter- 
pretation, and the clouds passed unrecorded* from the face 
of the heaven which they adorned, and of the earth to 
which they ministered. 

And now let me tell you something of his personal cha- 
racter. You have heard him spoken of as ill-natured, and 
jealous of his brother artists. I will tell you how jealous 
he was. I knew him for ten years, and during that time 
had much familiar intercourse with him. I never once 
heard him say an unkind thing of a brother artist, and / 
never once heard him find afavlt WMth another man's work. 
1 could say this of no other artist whom 1 have ever 
known. 

But I will add a piece of evidence on this matter of 
peculiar force. Probably many here have read a book 
which has been lately published, to my mind one of ex- 
treme interest and value, the life of the unhappy artist, 
Benjamin Haydon. Whatever may have been his faults, 
I believe no person can read his journal without coming to 
the conclusioh that his heart was honest, and that he does 

7 
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not wilfully misrepresent any fact, or any person. Eye 
supposing^ otherwise, the expression I am going to q lote t^ 
you wouUl have all the more force, because* as yoa know, 
HhydoQ pasi?ecl his whole hfe in war with the Roy at 
Academy^ of which Turner was one of the most influential 
meinhers. Yet in the midi^t of one of his most violeij 
expressions of exultation at one of hia victories over tl| 
Academy, he draws back suddenly with these words : 
"But Turnertehaved well, and did nie justice," 

r will give you however besides, two plain facts illustrn 
live of Turt3er*s ^'jealousy," 

You have, perhaps not many of you, heard of a painler 
of the name of Bird ; I do not myself know his works, 
but Turner saw some merit in them : aod when Bird first 
sent a picture to the Academy, for exhibit ion, Turner whs 
on the hanging committee. Bird's picture had great 
merit ; but no place for it could be found. Turner pleaded 
hard for it. No, the thing was impossible. Turner sat 
down and looked at Bird's picture a long time; then 
insisted that a place must be found for it. He was still 
met by the assertion of impracticability. He said no more, 
but look down one of his own pictures, sent it out of the 
Academy, and hung Bird's in its place. 

Match that, if you can, among the annals of hanging 
committees. But he could do nobler things than this. 

When Turner's picture of Coloone was exhibited in the 
year 1826, it was hung between two portraits, by Sit 
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Thomas Lawrence, of Ijady Wallscourt, and Lad/ Robert 
Manners. 

The sky of Turner's picture was exceedingly bright, and 
it had a most injurious effect on the .colour of the two 
portraits. Lawrence naturally felt mortified, and com- 
plained openly of the position of his pictures. You are 
aware that artists were at that time permitted to retouch 
their pictures on the walls of the Academy. On the 
morning of the opening of the exhibition, at the private 
view, a friend of Turner's who had seen the Cologne in 
all its splendor, led a group of expectant critics up to the 
picture. He started back from it in consternation. The 
golden sky had changed to a dun colour. He ran up to 
Turner, who was in another part of the room. ** Turner, 
what have you been doing to your picture ?" " Oh," 
muttered Turner, in a low voice, " poor Lawrence was so 
unhappy. It's only lamp black. It'll all wash off after 
the exhibition !" He had actually passed a wash of lamp 
black in water colour over the whole sky, and utterly 
spoiled his picture for the time, and so left it through the 
exhibition, lest it should hurt Lawrences. 

You may easily find instances of self-sacrifice where 
men have strong motives, and where large benefits are to 
be conferred by the effort, or general admiration obtained 
by it; but of pure, unselfish, and perfect generosity, 
showing itself in a matter of minor interest, and when few 
could be aware of the sacrifice made, you will not easily 
find such another example as this. 
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Thus much tor his jealousy of his brolher-artists. Yau 
have also heard much of bis niggard liijeas in tnooey 
Iransaclions, A great part of what you have heard u 
perfectly true, allowing for the exaggeration which alwaya 
takes place in the accounts of an eccentric character. 
Eul there are other parts of Turner's conduct of which 
you have never heard ; and which, if tni^y reported, would 
set liis niggardliness in a very dillVrcnt light* Eve 
person from whom Turner exacted a due shilling* pi 
claimed the exaction far and wide; but the penions 
whom Turner gave hundreds of pounds were prevented^ 
by their ** delicacy," from reporting the kindness of their 
benefactor. I may, however, pnrhaps^ he permitted tn 
acquaint you with one circumstance of this nature^ credit- 
able alike to both parties concerned, 

xVt the death of a poor drawing master, Mr. Wells, 
wliorn Turner had long known, lie was deeplv affecled, 
and lent money lo the widow nnlil a large sum had 
accumulated. Slie was l)oth honest and grateful, and after 
a long period wjis happy enough to be able to return to 
hvv benefactor the whole sum she had received from him. 
She waited on liim with it ; but Turner kept his hands in 
his pocket. " Keej) it," he said "and send your children 
to s( liool, and to church." lie said this in bitterness ; he 
had himself been sent to neither. 

Well, but you will answer to me, we have heard Turner 
:ill our lives stigmatised as t)rutal, and uncharitable, and 
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selfish, and miserly. How are we to understaad these 
opposing statements ? 

Easily. I have told you truly what Turner was. You 
have often heard what to most people he appeared to be 
Imagine what it was for a man to live seventy years in 
this hard world, with the kindest heart and the noblest 
intellect of his time, and never to meet with a single word 
or ray of sympathy, until he felt himself sinking into the 
grave. From the time he knew his true greatness all the 
world was turned against him : he held his own ; but it 
could not be without roughness of bearing, and hardening 
of the temper, if not of the heart. No one understood 
him, no one trusted him, and every one cried out against 
him. Imagine, any of you, the effect upon your own 
minds, if every voice that you heard from the human beings 
around you were raised, year after year, through all your 
lives, only in condemnation of your efforts, and denial of 
your success. This may be borne, and borne easily, by 
men who have fixed religious principles, or supporting 
domestic ties. But Turner had no one to teach him in 
his youth, and no one to love him in his old age. Respect 
and affection, if they came at all, came unbelieved, or 
came too late. Naturally irritable, though kind, — naturally 
suspicious, though generous, — the gold gradually became 
dim, and the most fine gold changed, or, if not changed, 
overcast and clouded. The deep heart was still beating, 
but it was beneath a dark and melancholy mail between 
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whos<^ joints, howeTer, sometimes the slightest arrows 
fyund entrance, and power of giving pain. He receivpd 
DO cciii«olation in his last years, nor in his death. Cut off 
ill gffCJit part from all society » — first, by labour, and at lai 
by sickness> — hunted to his grave by the malignities 
small crtlics, and the jealouiiies of hopeless rivalry, he 
died in the house of a stranger,— one companion of his 
life, and one only, staying with him to the last. The, 
wiodovr of his death-chamber was turned towards t 
west, and the sun shone upon his face in its setting, ai 
rested there^ as he expired. 
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LECTURE IV. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

The subject on which I would desire to engage your 
attention this evening, js the nature and probable result 
of a certain schism which took place a few years ago 
among our British artists. 

This schism, or rather the heresy which led to it, as 
you are probably aware, was introduced by a small 
number of very young men ; and consists mainly in the 
assertion that the principles on which art has been taught 
for these three hundred years back are essentially wrong, 
and that the principles which ought to guide us are those 
which prevailed before the time of Raphael ; in adopting 
which, therefore, as their guides, these young men, as a 
bort of bond of unity among themselves, took the unfortu- 
nate and somewhat ludicrous name of " Pre-Raphaelite'* 
brethren. 

You must all be aware that this heresy has been opposed 
with all the influence and al) the bitterness of an and 
criticism ; but that in spite of these the heresy has gained 
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ground, and the pictures jmintcd on these new priiicii 
have obtidined a most t?)£teui^ivp [inpularily. These circtini* j 
etancesi are sufficiently siriguUir, but their importance ij^'fl 
greater even than their singularity; and your time will 
certainly not be wasted in devoting an hour to an inquiry 
into the true nature of this movement* 

I nhall, first, therefare, endeavour to state to you what J 
the real diflerence ia between the principles of art before < 
and after Raphael's time, and then to ascertain* with yotfi 3 
liow far these youag men truly have underatood tbftjj 
difference J and what may be hoped or feared from tbt 
efTort they are tnakingp 

First, then, What ie the real difference between the 
principles on which art has been pursued before and since 
Raphael ? You must be aware, that the principal ground 
on which the Pre-Raphaelites have been attacked, is the 
charge that they wish to bring us back to a time of dark- 
ness and ignorance, when the principles of drawing, and 
of art in general, were comparatively unknown ; and this 
attack, therefore, is entirely founded on the assumption 
that, although for some unaccountable reason we cannot at 
[)resent produce artists altogether equal to Raphael, yel 
that we are on the whole in a state of greater illumination 
than, at all events, any artists who preceded Raphael ; so 
that we consider ourselves entitled to look down upon 
them, and to say that, all things considered, they did some 
wonderful things for their time ; but that, as for comparing 
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the art of Giotto to that of Wilkie or Edwin Landseer, it 
would be perfectly ridiculous, — the one being a mere infant 
in his profession, and the others accomplished workmen. 

Now, that this progress has in some things taken plac6 
IS perfectly true ; but it is true also that this progress is 
by no means the main thing to be noticed respecting 
ancient and modern art ; that there are other circumstan- 
ces, connected with the change from one to the other, im- 
measurably more important, and which, until very lately, 
have been altogether lost sight of. 

The fact is, that modern art is not so much distin- 
guished from old art by greater skill, as by a radical 
change in temper. The art of this day is not merely a 
more knowing art than that of the 13th century, — it is 
altogether another art. Between the two there is a great 
gulph, a distinction for ever ineffiiceable. The change 
from one to the other was not that of the child into the 
man, as we usually consider it ; it was that of the chrysalis 
into the butterfly. There was an entire change in the 
habits, food, method of existence, and heart of the whole 
creature. That we know more than 13th-century people 
is perfectly true ; but that is not the essential difference 
between us and them. We are different kind of creatures 
from them, — as different as moths are different from cater 
pillars ; and different in a certain broad and vast sense, 
which I shall try this evening to explain and prove to 
you ; — different not merely in this or that result of minor 

7* 
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eircunistanocs, — not ns you are difterent from people wh 
never «aw ai locomotive tsBgixke, or a Highlander of thitj 
century from a Iligblauder of 1745; — differeot in a f{ 
broader unci m%htier sense th^n that, in a sense so grenC 
liud clear, that we are enabled to separate all the Chris 
lian nations and tonguf^a of the early time from those of 
tlia latter time^ and speak of them in one group as thi 
klagdoms of the Middle Ages, There is an infinite signift- 

tea m that term* which I want you. to dwell upon and 
M ork out ; it is a term which we use in a dim consciou! 
iWMs of the truth, but without fully penetrating into that OJ 
which we are conscious* I want to deepen and make 
clear to you this consciousness that the world has had 
essentially a Trinity of ages— the Classical Age> the Mi( 
die Age, the Modern Age ; each of these embracing raci 
'ind individuals of apparently enormous separation in kind, 
but united in the spirit of their age, — the Chissical Age 
having its Egyptians and Ninevites, Greeks and Romans, — 
the Middle age having its Goths and Franks, Lombards 
and Italians, — the Modern Ages having tlieir French and 
English, Spaniards and Germans ; but all these distinc- 
tions being in each case subordinate to the mightier and 
broader distinction, between Classiculism, Medicevalismf 
and Modernism, 

Now our object to-nijrht is indeed only to inquire into a 
matter of art ; but we cannot do so proncrlv until we con- 
sider this art in its relation lo \hc inner spirit of the ag^e in 
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which it exists ; and by doing so we shall not only arrive at 
tlie most just conclusions respecting our present subject, 
but we shall obtain the means of arriving at just conclu- 
sions respecting many other things. 

Now the division of time which the Pre-Raphaelitea 
have adopted, in choosing Raphael as the man whose 
works mark the separation between Mediaevalism and Mod- 
ernism, is perfectly accurate. It has been accepted as such 
by all their opponents. 

You have, then, the three periods : Classicalism, extend- 
ing to the fall of the Roman empire ; Mediaevalism, extend- 
ing from that fall to the close of the 15th century; and 
Modernism, thenceforward to our days. 

And in examining into the spirit of these three epochs, 
observe, I don't mean to compare their bad men, — I don't 
mean to take Tiberius as a type of ClassicaUsm, nor Ezze- 
lin as a type of Mediaevalism, nor Robespierre as a type 
of Modernism. Bad men are like each other in all epochs ; 
and in the Roman, the Paduan, or the Parisian, sensuality 
and cruelty admit of little distinction in the manners of 
their manifestation. But among men comparatively vir- 
tuous, it is important to study the phases of character ; 
and it is into these only that it is necessary for us to 
inquire. Consider therefore, first, the essential difference 
in character between three of the most devoted mihtary 
heroes whom the three great epochs of the world have 
produced, — all three devoted to the service of their coun 
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try,^ — all of ihem dying ihcrein, I meatj, lieDniilys in thp 
Classical period, St, l^ain ia tlie Medieval period, md 
Lord Nt*l»c)ii in the Modern period. m 

Leonidas had the most rigid sense of duty, und died 
with the most perfect failh In Ihe gods of his country, 
hdfilliTig the accepted prophecy of his de^tth, Sl Louis 
had the most rigid sense of duty, and the most pcrfecl 
faith ill Christ* Nel&on had the most rigid sense of duty* 
ikud 

You must supply my pause with jour churityp 

Kow you do not suppose that tlie main diilerence 
twefjn LeonidaB and Nt;lson lay in the modern inventiois 
at the command of the one, as compared with the impcr 
feci military uistruments possessed by the other. They 
were not easentially different, in that the one fought with 
lances and the other with guns. But they were essen- 
tially different in the w hole tone of their religious belief. 

By this instance you may be partially prepared for the 
bold statement I am going to make to you, as to the change 
which constitutes modernism. I said just now that it was 
like that of the worm to the butterfly. But the changes 
which God causes in his lower creatures are almost always 
from worse to better, while the changes which God allows 
man to make in himself are very often quite the other way ; 
like Adam's new arrangement of his nature. And in say« 
ing that this last change was like that ot a chrysalis, I 
meant only in the completeness of it, not in the tendency 
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of it. Instead of from the worm to the butterfly, it is very 
possible it may have been from the butterfly to the worm 

Have patience with me for a moment after I tell you 
what I believe it to have been, and give me a little time to 
justify my words. 

I say that Classicalism began, wherever civilisation 
began, with Pagan Faith. Mediaevalism began, and con- 
tinued, wherever civilisation began and continued to con- 
fess Christ. And, lastly, Modernism began and continues, 
wherever civilisation began and continues to deny Christ. 

You are startled, but give me a moment to explain. 
What, you would say to me, do you mean to tell us that 
we deny Christ ? we who are essentially modern in every 
one of our principles and feelings, and yet all of us pro 
fessing believers in Christ, and we trust most of us true 
ones? I answer. So far as we are believers indeed, we 
are one with the faithful of all times, — one with the jclas- 
sical believer of Athens and Ephesus, and one with the 
mediaeval believer of the banks of the Rhone and the 
Tallies of the Monte Viso. But so far as, in various 
strange ways, some in great and some in small things, we 
deny this belief, in so far we are essentially infected with 
this spirit, which I call modernism. 

For observe, the change of which I speak has nothing 
whatever to do with the Reformation, or with any of its 
effects. It is a far broader thing than the Reformation. 
It is a change which has tnken place, not only in reformed 
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England, and reformed Scotland ; but in unreformed 
France, in un reformed Italy, in uiirt^formed Austria. J 
class honeal Protestaiits and honest Ronaan Catholics for 
the present together, under the general terna Christians ; 
if you object to their being so classed together, I pray*youi 
pardon J but allow me to do so at present, for the sake of 
perspicuity, if for nothing eke ; and so chissing them, I 
say that a change took place, ahout the lime of Raphael, 
in the spirit of Roman Catholics and Protestants both ; 
and that change consisted in the (fenfa/ of their religious 
belief, at leaat in the external and trivial affairs of life, and 
often in far wore serious things- 

For instance, hear thijs direction to an upholsterer of the 
early 13th century. Under the commands of the sheriff 
of Wiltshire, he is thus ordered to make some alterations 
in a room for Henry the Third. He is to "wainscot the 
King's lower chamber, and to paint that wainscot of a 
green colour, and to put a border to it, and to cause the 
heads of kings and queens to be painted on the borders ; 
and to paint on the walls of the King's upper chamber the 
story of St. Margaret, Virgin, and the four Evangelists, 
and to paint the wainscot of the same chamber of a green 
colour, spotted with gold." * 

Again, the sheriff of Wiltshire is ordered to *' put two 
small glass windows in the chamber of Edward the King's 

* Liberate Rolls, preserved in the Tower of London, and quoted by Mr 
Turner in his History of the Domestic Architecture cf England. 
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son ; and put a glass window in the chamber of our Queen 
at Clarendon ; and in the same window cause to be painted 
a Mary with her Child, and at the feet of the said Mary 
a queen with clasped hands." 

Again, the sheriff of Southampton is ordered to " paint 
the tablet beside the King's bed, with the figures of the 
guards of the bed of Solomon, and to glaze with white 
glass the windows in the King's great Hall at Northamp- 
ton, and cause the history of Lazarus and Dives to be 
painted in the same." 

And so on ; I need not multiply instances. You see 
that in all these cases, the furniture of the King's house is 
made to confess his Christianity. It may be imperfect 
and impure Christianity, but such as it might be, it was 
all that men had then to live and die by ; and you see 
there was not a pane of glass in their windows, nor a pal- 
let by their bedside that did not confess and proclaim it. 
Now, when you go home to your own rooms, supposing 
them to be richly decorated at all, examine what that 
decoration consists of. You will find Cupids, Graces, 
Floras, Dianas, Jupiters, Junos. But you will not find, 
except in the form of an engraving, bought principally for 
its artistic beauty, either Christ, or the Virgin, or Lazarus 
and Dives. And if a thousand years hence, any curious 
investigator were to dig up the ruins of Edinburgh, and 
not know your history, he would think y >u had all been 
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born heathens. Now that, so far as it goes^ is denying 
Chnst ; it is pure Modernism, 

No, yon wiSi answer me, "you misunderstand and 
calumniate ns. We do not, indeed, choose to have Dives 
and Lazarus ou oar windows ; but that is not because we 
are modemsj but because we are Protestants, and do not 
Uke religions imagery " Pardon me : that is not the 
re^ison. Go into any fashionable lady's boudoir in Parif*, 
and see if you will find Dives and Lazarus there. You 
will fiudj indeed, eith^tr that she has her private eh a pel, or 
that she has a crucifix in her dressing room ; but for Ihe 
gL*neral decoration of the house, it is all composed of 
A polios and Muses, just as it is here. 

Again p What do you suppose was the substance of 
good education^ the education of a knight j in the Middle 
Ages ? What was taught to a boy as soon as he was able 
to learn anything? First, to keep under his body, and 
bring it into subjection and perfect strength ; then to take 
Christ for his captain, to live as always in his presence 
and, finally, to do his devoh' — mark the word — to all men '^ 
Now, consider first, the difference in their influence over 
the armies of France, between the ancient word '* devoir," 
and modern word "gloire." And, again, ask yourselves 
what you expect your own children to be taught at your 
great schools and universities. Is it Christian history, or 
the histories of Pan and Silenus ? Your present educa- 
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tion, to all intents and purposes, denies Christ, and that ia 
intensely and peculiarly modernism. 

Or, again, what do you suppose was the proclaimed and 
understood principle of all Christian governments in the 
middle ages ? I do not say it was a principle acted up to, 
or that the cunning and violence of wicked men had not 
too often their full sway then, as now ; but on what prin- 
ciples were that cunning and violence, so far as was 
possible, restrained ? By the confessed fear of God, and 
confessed authority of his law. You will find that all 
treaties, laws, transactions whatsoever, in the middle ages, 
are based on a confession of Christianity as the leading 
rule of life ; that a text of Scripture is held, in all public 
assemblies, strong enough to be set against an appearance 
of expediency ; and although, in the end, the expediency 
might triumph, yet it was never without a distinct allow- 
ance of Christian principle, as an eflScient element in the 
consultation. Whatever error might be committed, at 
least Christ was openly confessed. Now what is the 
custom of your British Parliament in these days ? You 
know that nothing would excite greater manifestations of 
contempt and disgust than the slightest attempt to intro- 
duce the authority of Scripture in a political consultation, 
That is denying Christ. It is intensely and peculiarly 
modernism. 

It would be easy to go on showing you this same thing 
n many more instances ; but my business to-night is to 
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ehaw you its full effect in one thing ouly, namely, ia art, 
and I mtint come straightway lo that, as I have little 
enough time. This, then, is the great and broad fact 
which distitiguiehes modern art from old art; that all 
ancient art was rdigiouSf and all modern art is profane. 
Otjce raoreiyoar patience for an instant. I say, all ancient 
art was religious ; that is to say, religion was its first 
object ; private luxury or pleasure its second, I saj% all 
modern art is profane ; that is, private hixury or ple&sure 
19 its first object ; religion its second, Now you all know, 
that anything which makes religion its second olnject, 
makes religion no object* God will put up with a great 
many things in the human heart, but there ts one thing he 
will not put up with in it — a second place. He who offers 
God a second place, offers him no place. And there is 
another mighty truth which you all know, that he w^ho 
makes religion his first object, makes it his whole object : 
he has no other work in the world than God's work. 
Therefore I do not say that ancient art was more religious 
than modern art. There is no question of degree in this 
matter. Ancient art was religious art ; modern art is 
profane art ; and between the two the distinction is as firm 
as between light and darkness. 

Now, do not let what I say be encumbered in youi 
minds with the objection, that you think art ought not to 
be brouglit into the service of religion. That is not the 
Question at present — do not agitate it. The simple fact is, 
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that old art was brought into that service, and received 
therein a peculiar form ; that modem art is not brought 
into that service, and has received in consequence another 
form ; that this is the great distinction between mediaeval 
and modern art ; and from that are clearly deducible all 
other essential differences between them. That is the 
point I wish to show you, and of that there can be no 
dispute. Whether or not Christianity be the purer for 
lacking the service of art, is disputable — and I do not 
mean now to begin the dispute ; but that art is the impurer 
for not being in the service of Christianity, is indisputable, 
and that is the main point I have now to do with. 

Perhaps there are some of you here who would not 
allow that the religion of the 13th century was Christiani- 
ty. Be it so, still is the statement true, which is all that 
is necessary for me now to prove, that art was great be- 
cause it was devoted to such religion as then existed. 
Grant that Roman Catholicism was not Christianity — 
grant it, if you will, to be the same thing as old heathen- 
ism, — and still f say to you, whatever it was, men lived 
and died by it, the ruling thought of all their thoughts • 
and just as classical art was greatest in building to its gods, 
so mediaeval art was great in building to its gods, and 
modem art is not great, because it builds to no God. You 
have for instance, in your Edinburgh Library, a Bible ot 
the 13th century, the Latin Bible, commonly known as the 
Vulgate. It contains the Old and New Testaments, com- 
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plete, besides the books of Maccabees^ the Wisdom of 
Soloirion, the books of Judith, Baruch, and Tobit, The 
whole is written \i\ the most beautiful black-letler hand, 
and each book begins with an illuminated letter, conlaining 
Ihrfie or four figures, illustrative of the book which it 
bigius. Now, whether this wtire done in the service af 
true Christianity or not, the simple fact is, that hercv is a 
mail's Ufetime lakea up in writing and ornamenting a 
Bible, us tlio sole end of his art ; and that doing this either 
in a book, or on a wall, was the common artistes life at the 
time; that the constant Bible reading and Bible thiuking 
which this w^ork involved, made a man seriouB and thought- 
ful, and a good workman, because he was always express- 
ing those feelings w^hich, w^hether right or wrong, were thq 
groundwork of his whole being* Now, about the yea 
1500, this entire system was changed. Instead of the life 
of Christ, men had, for the most i)art, to paint the lives of 
Bacchus and Venus; and if you walk through any public 
gallery of pictures by the "great masters," as they are 
called, you will indeed find here and there what is called a 
Holy Family, painled for the sake of drawing pretty chil- 
dren, or a pretty woman ; but for the most part you will 
find nothing but Floras, Pomonas, Satyrs, Graces, Baccha- 
nals, and Banditti. Now you will not declare — you cannot 
believe, — that Angelico painting the life of Christ, Benozzo 
])ainting the life of Abraham, (iliirlandajo j)ainting the life 
of the Virgin, Giotto painting- the life of St. Francis, were 
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worse employed, or likely to produce a less healthy art, 
than Titian painting the loves of Venus and Adonis, than 
Correggio painting the naked Antiope, than Salvator paint- 
ing the slaughters of the thirty years' war ? If you will 
not let me call the one kind of labour Christian, and the 
other unchristian, at least you will let me call the one 
moral, and the other immoral, and that is all I ask you to 
admit. 

Now observe, hitherto I have been telling you what you 
may feel inclined to doubt or dispute ; and I must leave 
you to consider the subject at your leisure. But hence- 
forward I tell you plain facts, which admit neither of doubt 
nor dispute by any one who will take the pains to acquaint 
himself with their subject-matter. 

When the entire purpose of art was moral teaching, it 
naturally took truth for its first object, and beauty, and 
the pleasure resulting from beauty, only for its second. 
But when it lost all purpose of moral teaching, it as 
naturally took beauty for its first object, and truth for its 
second. 

That is to say, in all they did, the old artists endea- 
voured, in one way or another, to express the real facts of 
the subject or event, this being their chief business : and 
the question they first asked themselves was always, how 
would this thing, or that, actually have occurred? what 
would this person, or that, have done under the circum- 
Uances? and then, having formed their conception, they 
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M^ork it out with only a secondary regard to grace, oi 
beauty, ^hile a modern painter invariably thinks of the 
grace and beauty of his work first, and unites afterwards 
as much truth as he can with its conventional graces, J 
will give you a single strong instance to make my me^ining 
plainer. In Orcagna*s great fresco of the Triumph of 
Death, one of the incidents is that three kings,* when out 
Imnling, are met by a spirit^ which, desiring them to follow 
it, leads them to a churchyard, and points out to them, in 
open coffiuEi, three bodies of kings such as themselves, in 
the last stages of corruption* Now a modern artist, repre- 
senting this, would have endeavoured dimly and faintly to 
suggest the appearance of the dead bodies, and would have 
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in much earlier art. There is a curious and graphic drawing of it, circa 
1300, in the MS. Arundel 83. Brit. Mus., in which the three dead persona 
are walking, and are met by three queens, who severally utter the sen- 
tences, 

*' Ich am aferd." 
"Lo, whetichse?'^ 
*' Me thinketh hit beth develes thre." 
To which the dead bodies answer , — 

*' Ich wes wel fair." 

*' Such schelt ou be." 

" For Godes love, be wer by me." 

It is curious, that though the dresses of the living persons, and the " i 

was well fair " of the first dead speaker, seem to mark them distinctly to 

be women, some longer legends below are headed " primus rex mortuus,'* 
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made, or attempted to make, the countenances of the three 
kings variously and solemnly expressive of thought. This 
would be in his, or our, view, a poetical and tasteful treat- 
ment of the subject. But Orcagna disdains both poetry 
and taste ; he wants the facts only ; he wishes to give the 
spectator the same lesson that the kings had ; and there- 
fore, instead of concealing the dead bodies, he paints them 
with the most fearful detail. And then, he does not con- 
sider what the three kings might most gracefully do. He 
considers only what they actually in all probability would 
have done. He makes them looking at the coffins with a 
startled stare, and one holding his nose. This is an ex- 
treme instance ; but you are not to suppose it is because 
Orcagna had naturally a coarse or prosaic mind. Where 
he felt that thoughtfulness and beauty could properly be 
introduced, as in his circles of saints and prophets, no 
painter of the middle ages is so grand. I can give you no 
better proof of this, than the one fact that Michael Angelo 
borrowed from him openly, — borrowed from him in ihe prin- 
cipal work which he ever executed, the Last Judgment, 
and borrowed from him the principal figure in that work 
But it is just because Orcagna was so firmly and unscru 
pulously true, that he had the power of being so great 
when he chose. His arrow went straight to the mark. 
It was not that he did not love beauty, but he loved truth 
first. 

So it was with all the men of that time. No painters 
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ever had more power of conceivin^g; graceful form, or more 
profound devotion to the beautiful ; but all these gifts and 
afieetions are kept sternly subordinate to their moral 
purpose ; and, so far as their powers and knowledge went, 
they either painted from nature thiugs as they were, cr 
from imagination thinga as they must have been, 

I do not mean that they reached any imitative resem* 
Hance to nature. They had neither skill to do itj nor core 
lo do it. Their art w^is conventional and imperfect, but 
'hey considered it only ha a language wherein to convey 
tl^e knowledge of certain facts ; it was perfect enough for 
thai; and though always reaching on to greater attain* 
mentSj they never suffered their imperfections to disturb 
and check them in their immediate purposes- And this 
mode of trcatinfr nil suhieets was persisted iu by the 
greatest men until the close of the 15th century. 

Now so justly have the Prc-Raphaelites chosen their time 
and name, that the great change which clouds tlic career 
of mediaeval art w-as effected, not only in Raphael's time, 
but by Raphael's own practice, and by his practice in the 
very centre of his available life. 

You remember, doubtless, what high ground we have 
for ]:)]acing the beginning of human intellectual strength 
at about the age of twelve years.* Assume, therefore, 
this period for the beginning of Raphael's strength. He 
died at thirty-seven. And in his twenty-fifth year, one 

* Luke ii. 42, 49. 
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half-year only past the precise centre of his available life, 
he was sent for to Rome, to decorate the Vatican for Pope 
Julius II., and having until that time worked exclusively 
in the ancient and stern mediaeval manner, he, in the first 
chamber which he decorated in that palace, wrote upon 
its wall the Afene, Tekel, Upharsin, of the Arts of 
Christianity. 

And he wrote it thus : On one wall of that chamber he 
placed a picture of the World or Kingdom of Theology^ 
presided over by Christ. And on the side wall of that 
same chamber he placed the World or Kingdom of Poetry, 
presided over by Apollo. And from that spot, and from 
that hour, the intellect and the art of Italy date their 
degradation. 

Observe, however, the significance of this fact is not in 
the mere use of the figure of the heathen god to indicate 
the domain of poetry. Such a symbolical use had been 
made of the figures of heathen deities in the best times of 
Christian art. But it is in the fact, that being called to 
Rome especially to adorn the palace of the so-called head 
of the church, and called as the chief representative of the 
Christian artists of his time, Raphael had neither religion 
nor originality enough to trace the spirit of poetry and the 
spirit of philosophy to the inspiration of the true God, as 
well as that of theology ; but that, on the contrary, he 
elevated the creations of fancy on the one wall, to the same 
rank as the object of faith upon the other; that in deliberate, 

8 
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balanced, opposition to the Rock of the Mount Zion, he 
f cared the rock of Parnassus, and the rock af the Acropohs; 
thatj among the niasters of poetry we find him enthroning 
Petrnrch and Pindar, but not Isaiah nor Davids and for 
lords 0¥er the domain of philosophy we find the masters 
of the sohool of Athens, but neither of those greater 
masters by the last of whom that school was rebuked, — 
those who received their wisdom from heiiven itself, in the 
vision of Gibeon,* and the lightning of Damascus* 

The doom of the arts of Europe went forth from that 
chamber, and it was brought abont in great part by the 
very excellenciea of the man who had thus marked the 
commencement of decline. The perfection of execution 
and the beauty of feature which were attained in his 
works, and in those of his great contemporaries, rendered 
finish of execution and beauty of form the chief objects of 
all artists ; and thenceforward execution was looked for 
rather than thought, and beauty rather than veracity. 

And as I told you, these are the two secondary causes 
of the decline of art ; the first being the loss of moral 
purpose. Pray note them clearly. In mediaeval art, 
thought is the first thing, execution the second ; in modern 
art execution is the first thing, and thought the second. 
And again, in mediaeval art, truth is first, beauty second , 
in modern art, beauty is first, truth second. The mediaeval 

• 1 Kings, iii. 5. 
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principles led up to Raphael, and the modern principles 
lead domn from him. 

Now, first, let me give you a familiar illustration of the 
difference with respect to execution. Suppose you have 
to teach two children drawing, one thoroughly clever and 
active-minded, the other dull and slow ; and you put 
before them Jullien's chalk studies of heads — etudes a 
deux crayons — and desire them to be copied. The dull 
child will slowly do your bidding, blacken his paper and 
rub it white again, and patiently and painfully, in the 
course of three or four years, attain to the performance of 
a chalk head, not much worse than his original, but still 
of less value than the paper it is drawn upon. But the 
clever child will not, or will only by force, consent to this 
discipline. He finds other means of expressing himself 
with his pencil somehow or another; and presently you 
find his paper covered with sketches of his grandfather 
and grandmother, and uncles, and cousins, — sketches of 
the room, and the house, and the cat, and the dog, and 
the country outside, and everything in the world he can 
set his eyes on ; and he gets on, and even his child's work 
has a value in it — a truth which makes it worth keeping ; 
no one knows how precious, perhaps, that portrait of his 
grandfather may be, if any one has but the sense to keep 
it till the time when the old man can be seen no more up 
the lawn, nor by the wood. That child is working in the 
middle-age spirit — the other in the modern spirit. 
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But there is something still more sirikitig in tl« 
which have resulted from the modern regardlessnesa of 
truth. Consider, for instance, its effect on what is called 
hislortcal paLntuig. What do you at present mean by 
historical painting ? Now-a-days, it means the endeavour 
mgf by the povper of imagination, to portray some histori* 
cal event of past days. But in the middle age?, it meant 
representing the acts of their otvn days ; and that is the 
only historical painting worth a straw. Of all the wastf 
of time and sense which modernism has invented — a^ 
they are many — none are so ridiculous as this endeavo^ 
to represent past history. What do you suppose 
descendants will care for our imaginations of the events 
of former days ? Suppose the Greeks, instead of repre- 
senting their own warriors as they fought at Miirathon, 
had left us nothing but their imaginations of Egyptian 
battles ; and suppose the Italians, in like manner, instead 
of portraits of Can Grande and Dante, or of Leo the 
Tenth and Raphael, had left us nothing but imaginary 
portraits of Pericles and Miltiades ? What fools we should 
have thought them ! how bitterly we should have been 
provoked with their folly ! And that is precisely what our 
descendants will feel towards us, so far as our grand his- 
torical and classical schools are concerned. What do we 
care, they will say, w^hat those 19th century people fancied 
about Greek and Roman history ! If they had left us a 
few plain and rational sculptures and pictures of their own 
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battles, and their own men, in their everyday dress, we 
should have thanked them. Well, but, you will say, we 
have left them portraits of our great men, and paintings 
of our great battles. Yes, you have indeed, and that is 
the only historical painting that you either have or can 
have; but you don't call that historical painting. You 
don't thank the men who do it ; you look down upon them 
and dissuade them from it, and tell them they don't belong 
to the grand schools. And yet they are the only true his- 
torical painters, and the only men who will produce any 
effect on their own generation, or on any other. Wilkie 
was an historical painter, Chantrey an historical sculptor, 
because they painted, or carved, the veritable things and 
men they saw, not men and things as they believed they 
might have been, or should have been. But no one tells 
such men they are historical painters, and they are discon- 
tented with what they do ; and poor Wilkie must needs 
travel to see the grand school, and imitate the grand 
school, and ruin himself. And you have had multitudes 
of other painters ruined, from the beginning, by that grand 
school. There was Etty, naturally as good a painter as 
ever lived, but no one told him what to paint, and he 
studied the antique, and the grand schools, and painted 
dances of nymphs in red and yellow shawls to the end of 
his days. Much good may they do you ! He is gone to 
the grave, a lost mind. There was Flaxman, another 
naturally great man, with as true an eye for nature as 
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Raphael, — ^he stumblfts over tlie blocks of the anliqie 
statues—wanders in the dark valley of their ruins to the 
end of his days* He has left you a few outlines of mus- 
ctilar men straddling and frowning behind round shields- 
Much good may they do you ! Another lost mind* And 
of tbose who are lost DBmelessly, who have not strength 
enough even to make themselves known, the poor pulo 
students who lie buried for ever in the abysses of the great 
schools^ no account can be rendered ; they are numberless. 
And the wonderful thing- is, that of all these men whom 
you now have come to call the great maateFs^ there was 
not one who confessedly did not paint his own present 
world, plainly and truly. Homer sang of what he saw ; 
Phidias carved what he saw ; Raphael painted the men of 
his own time in tlieir own caps and mantles ; and every 
man who has arisen to eminence in modern times has done 
so altogether by his working in their way, and doing the 
things he saw. How did Reynolds rise ? Not by painting 
Greek women, but by painting the glorious little living 
ladies this, and ladies that, of his own time. How did 
Hogarth rise ? Not by painting Athenian follies, but Lon- 
don follies. Who are the men who have made an impres- 
sion upon you yourselves, — upon your own age ? I sup- 
pose the most popular painter of the day is Landseer. Do 
you suppose he studied dogs and eagles out of the Elgin 
Marbles ? And yet in the very face of these plain, incon- 
trovertible, all-visible facts, we go on from year to year 
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with the base system of Academy teaching, m spite of 
which every one of these men have risen : I say in spite 
of the entire method and aim of our art-teaching. It 
destroys the greater number of its pupils altogether; it 
hinders and paralyses the greatest. There is not a living 
painter whose eminence is not in spite of everything he 
has been taught from his youth upwards, and who, what- 
ever his eminence may be, has not suffered much injury in 
the course of his victory. For observe : this love of what 
is called ideality or beauty in preference to truth, operates 
not only in making us choose the past rather than the 
present for our subjects, but it makes us falsify the present 
when we do take it for our subject. I said just now that 
portrait-painters were historical painters; — so they are; 
but not good ones, because not faithful ones. The begin- 
ning and end of modern portraiture is adulation. The 
painters cannot live but by flattery ; we should desert 
them if they spoke honestly. And therefore we can have 
no good portraiture ; for in the striving after that which is 
not in their model, they lose the inner and deeper nobleness 
which is in their model. I saw not long ago, for the first 
time, the portrait of a man whom I knew well, — a young 
man, but a religious man, — and one who had suffered 
much from sickness. The whole dignity of his features 
and person depended upon the expression of serene, yet 
solemn, purpose sustaining a feeble frame ; and the painter, 
oy way of flattering him, strengthened him, and made bin? 
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athletic in body, guy in countenance 'die in gesture ; and 
tbe whole powc^r and being* of the man himself were lost 
And this is still more the case with our public portraits 
Yon have a portrait, for instance^ of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at the end of the North Bridge,— one of the thous«ind 
equestrian statues of Modernism, — studied from the ehow- 
ridm's of the amphitheatre, with their horses on their bind- 
ings in the saw-dnsl.* Do you suppose that whs the way 

* I iatended thia laat sentence of course to tvpplylo the thousand sflatuee, 
not dcflnitelj to the one in immediate question, whichj though taiiitE^d 
with the modern ttflV^ctiLtiony and the nearest esample of it to which I 
oonld refer an Edmburgb ftadi^nce^ is thij work of a most promising 
PCiilt>ti:)r ; mid u as id deed &o far exoeuted on tbe principles aesertfd Iti the 
imi, that the Duke gave Mr. Steele a sitting on borsehackj it) order Uiiil 
his mods of riding might he accurately represented. Thi&j bowei^o^ doea 
not render tlie following remarks in the te^t uugiitory, as it mayeasilj be 
imagined that the action of the Duke, exhibiting his riding in his own 
grounds, would be different from his action, or inaction, when watching 
the course of a battle. 

I must also make a most definite exception in favour of Marochetti, who 
seems to me a thoroughly great sculptor ; and whose statue of Cceur do 
Lion, though, according to the principle just stated, not to be considered 
an historical work, is an ideal work of the highest beauty and value. Its 
erection in front of Westminister Hall will tend more to educate the 
public eye and mind with respect to art, than anything we have done in 
London for centuries. 

April 21st. — I stop the press in order to insert the following paragraph 
from to-day's Times : — " The Statue of Cceur De Lion. — Yesterday morn- 
ing a number of workmen were engaged in pulling doM-n the cast whicb 
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the Duke sat when your destinies depended on him ? when 
the foam hung from the lips of his tired horse, and its wet 
limbs were dashed with the bloody slime of the battle • 
field, and he himself sat anxious in his quietness, grieved 
in his fearlessness, as he watched, scythe-stroke by scythe- 
stroke, the gathering in of the harvest of death ? You 
would have done something had you thus left his image in 
the enduring iron, but nothing now. 

But the time has at last come for all this to be put an 
end to ; and nothing can well be more extraordinary than 
the way in which the men have risen who are to do it. 
Pupils in the same schools, receiving precisely the same 
mstruction which for so long a time has paralysed every 
one of our painters, — these boys agree in disliking to copy 
the antique statues set before them. They copy them as 
they are bid, and they copy them better than any one else, 
they carry off prize after prize, and yet they hate their 
work. At last they are admitted to study from the life ; 
they find the life very different from the antique, and say 
so. Their teachers tell them the antique is the best, and 
they mustn't copy the life. They agree among themselves 

was placed in New Palace Yard of the colossal equestrian statue of Richard 
Ckeur de Lion. Sir 0. Barry was, we believe, opposed to the cast remain- 
ing there any longer, and to the putting up of the statue itself on the 
Bame site, because it did not harmonize with the building. During the 
day the horse and figure were removed, and before night the pedestal waa 
demolished and taken away.- ' 

8* 
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that they like the life, and that copy it they wilL They 
do copy it faithfully, and their masters forthwith declare 
them to be lost men. Their fellow-students hiss them 
whenever they eater the room. They can't help it ; they 
join hands and tacitly resist both the hissing and the 
instruction- Accidentally^ a few prints of the works of 
Giotto, a few casts from those of Ghiberti, fall into their 
handsj and they see in these something they never saw 
before — something intensely and everlastingly true. They 
examine farther into the matter ; they discover for them- 
selves the greater part of what I have laid before you to- 
night ; they form themselves into a body, and enter upon 
that crusade which has hitherto been victorious* And 
which will be absolutely and triumphantly victorious, 
The great mistake which has hitherto prevented the public 
mind from fully going with them must soon be corrected. 
That mistake was the supposition that, instead of wishing 
to recur to the principles of the early ages, these men 
wished to bring back the ignorance of the early ages. 
This notion, grounded first on some hardness in their 
earlier works, which resulted — as it must always result — 
from the downright and earnest effort to paint nature as in 
a looking-glass, was fostered partly by the jealousy of their 
beaten competitors, and partly by the pure, perverse, and 
hopeless ignorance of the w^hole body of art-critics, so 
called, connected with the press. No notion was ever 
more baseless or more ridiculous. It was asserted that 
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the Pre-Raphaelites did not draw well, in the face of the 
fact, that the principal member of their body, from the 
time he entered the schools of the Academy, had literally 
encumbered himself with the medals, given as prizes foi 
drawing. It was asserted that they did not draw in per- 
spective, by men who themselves knew no more of per- 
spective than they did of astrology ; it was asserted that 
they sinned against the appearances of nature, by men 
who had never drawn so much as a leaf or a blossom from 
nature in their lives. And, lastly, when all these calum- 
nies or absurdities would tell no more, and it began to be 
forced upon men's unwilling belief that the style of the 
Pre-Raphaelites was true and was according to nature, the 
last forgery invented respecting them is, that they copy 
photographs. You observe how completely this last piece 
of malice defeats all the rest. It admits they are true to 
nature, though only that it may deprive them of all merit 
in being so. But it may itself be at once refuted by the 
bold challenge to their opponents to produce a Pre- 
Raphaelite picture, or anything like one, by themselves 
copying a photograph. 

Let me at once clear your minds from all these doubts, 
and at once contradict all these calumnies. 

Pre-Raphaelitism has but one principle, that of absolute, 
uncompromising truth in all that it does, obtained by 
working everything, down to the most minute detail, from 
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nature, and from nature only,* Every Pre-Raphaelite 
landscape background is painted to the last touch, in the 
open aifj from the thin^ itself. Every Pre-Raphaehte 
figure, however studied in expression, is a truft portrait of 
some living person. Every minute accessory is painted in 
the same manner* And one of the chief reasons for the 
violent opposition with which the school has been attacked 
by other artists, is the enormous cost of care and laboui 
w^hich such a system demands from those who adopt it 
in contradistinction to the present slovenly and imperfect 
style. 

This is the main Pre-Raphaelite principle* But the 
nattle w^iieh its supporters have to fight is a hard one ; 
and for that battle tbey have been fitted by a very pecuhar 
character. 

You perceive that the principal resistance they have to 
make is to that spurious beauty, whose attractiveness had 
tempted men to forget, or to despise, the more noble 
quality of sincerity : and in order at once to put them 



I 



• Or, where imagiQation is necessarily trusted to, by always endeavour- 
ing to conceive a fact as it really was likely to have happened, rather than 
as it most prettily might have happened. The various members of the 
school are not all equally severe in carrying out its principles, some of 
them trusting their memory or fancy very far ; only all agreeing in the 
effort to make their memories so accurate as to seem like portraiture, and 
their fancy so probable as to seem like memory. 
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beyond the power of temptation from this beauty, they 
are, as a body, characterized by a total absence of sensi 
bility to the ordinary and popular forms of artistic grace- 
fulness ; while, to all that still lower kind of prettiness, 
which regulates the disposition of our scenes upon the 
stage, and which appears in our lower art, as in our 
annuals, our common-place portraits, and statuary, the 
Pre-Raphaelites are not only dead, but they regard it with 
a contempt and aversion approaching to disgust. This 
character is absolutely necessary to them in the present 
time ; but it, of course, occasionally renders their work 
comparatively unpleasing. As the school becomes less 
aggressive, and more authoritative, — which it w411 do, — 
they will enlist into their ranks men who will work, 
mainly, upon their principles, and yet embrace more of 
those characters which are generally attractive, and this 
great ground of offence will be removed. 

Again ; you observe that, as landscape painters, their 
principles must, in great part, confine them to mere fore- 
ground work ; and singularly enough, that they may not 
be tempted away from this work, they have been borne 
with comparatively little enjoyment of those evanescent 
effects and distant sublimities which nothing but the 
memory can arrest, and nothing but a daring conven 
tionalism portray. But for this work they are not needed 
Turner had done it before them ; he, though his capacity 
embraced everything, and though he would sometimes, in 



hia foregrounds, paint the spots upon a dead trout, and the 
dyes upon a bntleTily's wing* yet for the most part 
deli^hiiiig to begin at that very point where Pre-Raphael- 
itison becomes powerless. 

Lastly. The habit of constantly carrying everything 
up to the utRiost point of completion deadens the Pre- 
Haphaelites in general to the merits of men who, with an 
?qual love of truth up to a certain point, yet express them* 
selves habitually with speed and power, rather than with 
finish, and give abstracts of trnth rather than total truth. 
Probably to the end of time arlbts will morfi or less be 
divided into these classes^ and it will be impossible to 
make men like Millais understand the merits of men like 
Tintoret ; but this is the more to be regretted because the 
Pre-RHphaehtes have enormous powers of imagination, as 
well as of realisation, and do not yet themselves know of 
how much they would be capable, if they sometimes 
worked on a larger scale, and with a less laborious finish. 

With all their faults, their pictures are, since Turner's 
death, the best — incomparably the best — on the walls of 
the Royal Academy ; and such works as Mr. Hunt's 
Claudio and Isabella have never been rivalled, in some 
respects never approached, at any other period of art. 

This I believe to be a most candid statement of all their 
faults and all their deficiencies; not such, you perceive, 
as are likely to arrest their progress. The *' magna est 
Veritas" was never more sure of accomplishment than by 
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ihese men. Their adversaries have no chance wjth them 
They will gradually unite their influence with whatever 
is true or powerful in the reactionary art of other countries ; 
and on their works such a school will -be founded as shall 
justify the third age of the world's civilisation, and render 
it as great in creation as it has been in discovery. 
• And now let me remind you but of one thing more. As 
you examine into the career of historical painting, you 
will be more and more struck with the fact I have this 
evening stated to you, — that none was ever truly great 
but that which represented the living forms and dajly 
deeds of the people among whom it arose ; — that all 
precious historical work records, not the past but the 
present. Remember, therefore, that it is not so much in 
buying pictures, as in being pictures, that you can encour- 
age a noble school. The best patronage of art is not that 
which seeks for the pleasures of sentiment in a vague 
ideality, nor for beauty of form in a marble image ; but 
that which educates your children into living heroes, and 
binds down the flights and the fondnesses of the heart into 
practical duty and faithful devotion. 




I CoTJLt) not enter, in a popular lecture, upon ^ 

:tilricate and difficult question, closely connected with the 
subject of Pre-Raphaelitisrn — namely, the relation of 
invention to observation ; and composition to imitation. 
It is still less a question to be discussed in the compass 
of a note ; and I must defer all careful examination of it 
to a future opportunity. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
leave altogether unanswered the first objection which is 
now most commonly made to the Pre-Raphaelite work, 
namely, that the principle of it seems adverse to all 
exertion of imaginative power. Indeed, such an objection 
sounds strangely on the lips of a public who have been in 
the habit of purchasing, for hundreds of pounds, small 
squares of Dutch canvas, containing only servile imitations 
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of the coarsest nature* It is strange that an imitation of 
a cow's head by Paul Potter, or of an old woman's by 
Ostade, or of a scene of tavern debauchery by Teniers, 
should be purchased and proclaimed for high art, while 
the rendering of the most noble expressions of human 
feeling in Hunt's Isabella, or of the loveliest English land- 
scape, haunted by sorrow, in Millais' Ophelia, should be 
declared "puerile." But, strange though the utterance 
of it be, there is some weight in the objection. It is true 
that so long as the Pre-Raphaelites only paint from 
nature, how^ever carefully selected and grouped, their 
pictures can never have the characters of the highest class 
of compositions. But, on the other hand, the shallow and 
conventional arrangements commonly called "composi- 
tions" by the artists of the present day, are infinitely 
farther from great art than the most patient work of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. That work is, even in its humblest 
form, a secure foundation, capable of infinite superstruc- 
ture ; a reality of true value, as far as it reaches, while 
the common artistical effects and groupings are a vain 
eflbrt at superstructure without foundation — utter negation 
and fallacy from beginning to end. 

But more than this, the very faithfulness of the Pre 
Raphaelites arises from the redundance of their imagina- 
tive power. Not only can all the members of the school 
compose a thousand times better than the men who pretend 
to look down upon them, but I question whether even the 
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greatest men of old limes ><jsse£fied more exhaustlesi 
invention than eitht^r Millais or RoBselli ; and it is partly 
the verj ease with which they invent which Ifeads them to 
despise invention. Men who have no imaginattottj but 
haire learned merely to produce a spurious resemblance of 
its results by the recipes of compoaitioUj are apt to value 
themselves mightily on their concoctive science ; but the 
man whose mind a thousand living imaginations haunt, 
every hour, is apt to care too little for them; and to long 
for the perfect truth which he finds is not to be come at so 
easily. And though I may perhaps hesitatingly admit that 
it is possible to love this truth of reality too intensely, yet 
I have no hesitation in declaring that there is no liope for 
those who despise it, and that the painterj whoever he be, 
who despises the pictures already produced by the Pre- 
Raphaelites, has himself no capacity of becoming a great 
painter of any kind. Paul Veronese and Tintoret them- 
selves, without desiring to imitate the Pre-Raphaelite 
work, would have looked upon it with deep respect, as 
John Bellini looked on that of Albert Durer ; none but 
the ignorant could be unconscious of its truth, and none 
but the insincere regardless of it. How far it is possible 
for men educated on the severest Pre-Raphaelite principles 
to advance from their present style into that of the great 
schools of composition, I do not care to inquire, for at thif 
period such an advance is certainly not desirable. Of 
great compositions we have enough, and more than enough, 
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and it would be well for the world if it were willing to 
take some care of those it has. Of pure and nranly truth, 
of stern statement of the things done and seen around us 
daily, we have hitherto had nothing. And in art, as in all 
other things, besides the literature of which it speaks, that 
sentence of Carlyle is inevitably and irreversibly true : — 
" Day after day, looking at the high destinies which yet 
await literature, which literature will ere long address 
herself with more decisiveness than ever to fulfil, it grows 
clearer to us that the proper task of literature lies in the 
domain of Belief, within which, poetic fiction, as it is 
charitably named, will have to take a quite new figure, if 
allowed a settlement there. Whereby were it not reason- 
able to prophecy that this exceeding great multitude of 
novel writers and such like, must, in a new generation, 
gradually do one of two things, either retire into nurseries, 
and work for children, minors, and semifatuous persons of 
both sexes, or else, what were far better, sweep their 
novel-fabric into the dust cart, and betake them, with such 
faculty as they have, to understand and record what is true^ 
of which surely there is and for ever will be a whole 
infinitude unknown to us, of infinite importance to us. 
Poetry will more and more come to be understood as 
nothing but higher knowledge, and the only genuine 
Romance for grown persons. Reality." 

As I was copying this sentence, a pamphlet was put 
into my hand, written by a clergyman, denouncing " Woe» 
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woe, w je ! to exceedingly young men of stubborn instincts 
calling themselves Pre-Raphaelites," * 

I thank God that the Pre-Raphaelitea are young, and 
ihat strength is etill with them, and life, with all the war 
of it, still in front of them. Yet Everett Mi Hals is this 
year of the exact age at which Raphael painted the 
Dispula, his greatest work ; Rossetti and Hunt are both 
of them older still, — nor is there one member of the body 
so young as Giotto, when he was chosen from among the 
painters of Italy to decorate the Vatican. But Italy, in 
her great period, knew her great men, and did not ** despise 
their youth " It is reserved for England to insult the 
strength of her noblest children — -to wither their warm 
enthusiasm early into the bitterness of patient battle, and 
leave to those whom she should have cherished and aided, 
no hope but in resolution, no refuge but in disdain. 

Indeed it is woeful, when the young usurp the place, 
or despise the wisdom, of the aged ; and among the many 
dark signs of these times, the disobedience and insolence 
of youth cire among the darkest. But with whom is the 
fault ? Youth never yet lost its modesty where age had 
not lost its honour ; nor did childhood ever refuse its 
reverence, except where age had forgotten correction. 

* Art, its Constitution and Capacities, &c. by the Rev. Edward Young, 
M.A. The phrase " exceedingly young men, of stubborn instincts,'* baing 
twice quoted (carefully excluding the context) from my pamphlet on Pre« 
Raphaclitism. 
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The cry, " Go up thou bald head," will never be heard in 
the land which remembers the precept, " See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones ;" and although indeed 
youth may become despicable, when its eager hope is 
changed into presumption, and its progressive power into 
arrested pride, there is something more despicable still, in 
the old age which has learned neither judgment nor gentle- 
ness, which is weak without charity, and cold withoul 
discretion. 
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